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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 

349.  C.  K.  Barrett,  “Albert  Schweitzer  and  the  New  Testament/’  ExpTimes  87 
(1,  75)  4-10. 

The  hyperethical,  eschatological  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  funda¬ 
mental  point  in  Schweitzer’s  new  interpretation  of  the  work  and  passion  of  Jesus. 
He  viewed  Paul  as  the  indispensable  middle  term  between  the  pure  eschatology  of 
Jesus  and  the  pure  Hellenistic  mysticism  of  John.  Whereas  W.  Wrede  concluded 
that  the  Evangelists  were  theologians,  Schweitzer  showed  that  Jesus  himself  was  a 
theologian  (though  one  of  a  particularly  obscure  and  unintelligible  kind).  Schweit¬ 
zer  as  a  NT  scholar,  especially  with  regard  to  the  historical  Jesus  and  his  ethical 
teaching,  is  a  paradox.  Although  we  cannot  leave  the  study  of  the  NT  where 
Schweitzer  left  it,  we  must  admire  his  industry  and  devotion,  commitment  to  the 
historical  method,  and  ability  to  pose  significant  questions. — D.J.H. 

350.  D.  L.  Dungan,  “The  New  Testament  Canon  in  Recent  Study,”  Interpretation 
29  (4,  75)  339-351. 

We  are  entering  a  period  in  which  the  whole  question  of  the  criteria  and  methods 
used  by  the  early  Western  church  to  fashion  its  NT  is  coming  under  sharp  scrutiny. 
A  discussion  of  some  recent  literature  on  the  canon  raises  questions  such  as  these: 
How  does  the  NT  canon  fit  into  the  wider  Hellenistic  world’s  craving  for  canon? 
What  is  the  difference  between  Scripture  and  canon  ?  Does  the  presence  of  citations 
of  earlier  writings  signify  anything  other  than  the  rise  in  pious  acceptance  of 
certain  traditions?  What  did  the  early  church  customarily  do  with  its  inherited 
Scripture?  Is  a  closed  canon  a  dead  letter?  What  were  the  actual  relationships 
among  the  three  main  criteria  (apostolic  authorship,  orthodox  content,  customary 
usage)  for  determining  canonicity  in  the  great  church  ?  If  the  early  church  accepted 
the  Septuagint  as  its  inspired  Scripture,  should  we  not  do  so  too  ? — D.J.H. 

351.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “Old  Testament  Testimonies  and  their  Transmission.  A  Letter 
from  C.  H.  Dodd  to  Dr.  T.  F.  Glasson,”  ExpTimes  87  (1,  75)  21-22. 

In  According  to  the  Scriptures  (1952)  Dodd  suggested  that  there  were  certain 
outstanding  contexts  in  the  OT  on  which  the  early  Christians  drew  (e.g.  Zech  9 — 
14;  Joel  2 — 3)  and  that  a  brief  quotation  from  one  of  these  passages  would  point 
to  the  whole  context.  These  passages  he  called  the  Bible  of  the  early  church.  The 
main  part  of  this  article  presents  Dodd’s  reply  of  12  June  1970  to  Glasson’s  query: 
In  what  conceivable  way  could  this  collection  of  OT  material  be  passed  on  orally 
from  one  to  another?  Dodd  postulates  the  existence  of  circles  of  Christian  biblical 
students  who  undertook  real  research  (something  like  K.  Stendahl’s  “School  of 
St.  Matthew”)  and  suggests  that  memoranda  of  catch-headings  (never  intended 
for  publication)  were  used. — D.J.H. 

352.  R.  A.  Harrisville,  “Porter  of  Yale — Teacher  of  the  Niebuhrs:  A  Tiny  Page 
in  the  History  of  American  Biblical  Scholarship,”  Dialog  14  (4,  75)  283-288. 

F.  C.  Porter,  who  was  professor  of  biblical  theology  at  Yale  Divinity  School  for 
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38  years,  represents  the  most  fruitful  era  in  American  biblical  scholarship — the 
years  1890  to  1940.  He  insisted  on  turning  to  the  “real”  Paul  as  a  guide  in  inter¬ 
preting  and  undertaking  a  true  return  to  Jesus.  According  to  Porter,  Paul’s  Chris¬ 
tian  thinking  had  to  be  (1)  according  to  the  historical  Jesus  and  (2)  natural  or 
true  to  one  who  has  the  mind  of  Jesus.  His  urge  to  maintain  continuity  with  Euro¬ 
pean  (particularly  English)  thought  renders  him  a  splendid  omen  of  a  type  of 
scholarship  that  followed  him.  He  was  the  sole  professional  theologian  who  had 
any  influence  on  Reinhold  Niebuhr. — D.J.H. 

353.  B.  N.  Kaye,  “Recent  German  Roman  Catholic  New  Testament  Research,” 
Churchman  89  (4,  75)  246-256. 

This  report  on  recent  Roman  Catholic  NT  scholarship  in  Germany  focuses  on 
teaching  positions,  series  of  monographs,  doctoral  dissertations,  and  scholarly  con¬ 
ferences.  The  influence  of  Vatican  II  in  combination  with  other  factors  (e.g.  con¬ 
tact  with  Protestant  scholarship,  the  life  of  the  church,  tradition)  has  been  strong. 
These  NT  scholars  have  a  keen  awareness  of  the  society  and  the  church  in  which 
they  and  their  fellow  Christians  live. — D.J.H. 

354.  A.  D.  H.  Mayes,  “The  Authority  of  the  Bible,”  NewDiv  6(1,  75)  3-13. 

The  traditional  and  legalistic  view  of  the  Bible’s  authority  being  derived  solely 
from  its  inerrancy  and  infallibility  as  inspired  by  God  must  be  abandoned.  The 
authority  of  the  Bible  flows  from  its  being  the  witness  and  the  response  to  the 
divine  revelation  that  is  basic  to  Christianity.  The  church’s  understanding  of  God 
today  will  emerge  from  a  dialogue  with  this  earlier  expression  of  faith. — D.J.H. 

355.  F.  Mildenberger,  “The  Unity,  Truth,  and  Validity  of  the  Bible.  Theological 
Problems  in  the  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture,”  Interpretation  29  (4,  75)  391- 
405. 

The  distinction  between  historical  and  theological  inquiry  is  often  ignored  by 
exegetes  as  well  as  theologians,  and  considerable  confusion  has  arisen  as  a  result. 
A  historical  judgment  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  unity  would  not  make  theological 
inquiry  superfluous,  nor  can  historical  proof  of  contradictions  in  Scripture  of  itself 
undermine  the  basis  of  theological  unity  that  must  assume  the  possibility  of  using 
Scripture  coherently.  Within  Protestantism  the  canonicity  of  individual  biblical 
books  can  be  neither  justified  nor  criticized  except  in  conjunction  with  their  inter¬ 
pretation,  i.e.  their  use  in  answering  questions  of  faith.  At  this  point  historical  and 
theological  lines  of  inquiry  practically  coincide,  making  it  especially  difficult  to 
draw  the  necessary  distinction  between  them.  Yet  the  quest  for  the  gospel  in  the 
canon  is  a  theological  task ;  it  is  the  quest  for  what  ought  to  be  relevant  today 
within  the  church.  The  exegete  who  undertakes  this  task  is  not  looking  for  a  his¬ 
torical  and  descriptive  answer,  but  a  theological  and  normative  one.  The  canonical 
writings  are  an  account  of  the  Christ  event  and  a  believing  witness  to  it,  not  simply 
a  source  for  reconstructing  a  historical  event  to  which  faith  could  then  be  directly 
related.  The  church  has  already  made  a  decision  of  faith  by  incorporating  these 
writings  into  its  canon  and  by  constantly  referring  to  them.  From  the  theologian’s 
point  of  view  the  canon  is  a  part  of  history  that  has  already  been  judged  theolog¬ 
ically. — D.J.H. 
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356.  J.  A.  Sanders,  “Torah  and  Christ/’  Interpretation  29  (4,  ’75)  372-390. 

From  a  canonical  perspective  the  Torah  is  a  balanced  intermingling  of  story 
( mythos )  and  law  (ethos).  Rabbinic  Judaism  stressed  the  ethos  aspect  while 
Christianity  emphasized  the  mythos  element;  neither  emphasized  one  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  other.  Paul’s  conversion  may  be  seen  as  a  move  on  his  part  from 
emphasis  on  ethos  to  stress  on  mythos.  He  came  to  believe  that  if  one  read  the 
Torah  story  as  a  story  of  God’s  works  of  salvation  and  righteousness  for  ancient 
Israel,  then  one  could  not  escape  seeing  that  God  had  wrought  another  salvation 
and  committed  another  righteousness,  in  Christ,  just  like  the  ones  of  old  but  even 
greater  (cf.  Rom  9 — 11).  He  felt  that  if  people  would  look  at  the  Torah  story  from 
the  standpoint  of  God’s  activity  and  journey,  they  would  confess  and  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  kyrios  (cf.  Phil  2:1-13).  “The  canon,  this  full  Christian-Torah 
story,  is  the  paradigm  God  has  given  us  so  that  we  too  can  conjugate  the  verbs  of 
his  activity  today  and  know  his  participation  in  our  lives  now  and  recognize  a 
righteousness  when  we  see  one.” — D.J.H. 

357.  R.  Smend,  “Ansprache  am  Sarge  Ernst  Haenchens.  In  der  Universitatskirche 
Munster  am  6.  Mai  1975,”  ZeitTheolKirch  72  (3,  ’75)  303-309. 

A  memorial  tribute  highlighting  the  academic  career  and  achievements  of  the 
author  of  the  internationally  renowned  commentary  on  Acts. — R.J.K. 

358.  A.  C.  Sundberg,  Jr.,  “The  Bible  Canon  and  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Inspi¬ 
ration,”  Interpretation  29  (4,  ’75)  352-371. 

The  term  “Scripture”  should  be  used  to  designate  writings  that  are  regarded  as 
in  some  sense  authoritative,  and  the  term  “canon”  used  to  designate  a  closed  collec¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  to  which  nothing  can  be  added  or  subtracted.  Both  Judaism  and 
Christianity  had  Scripture  before  they  had  a  canon ;  the  church  formed  its  own  OT 
canon  (the  Septuagintal  collection)  and  did  not  receive  one  from  Judaism.  The 
church  up  through  the  4th  century  knew  of  no  restriction  of  inspiration  to  apostles 
or  apostolic  times.  Inspiration  did  not  function  as  a  criterion  of  canonicity,  since 
inspiration  was  not  limited  to  Scripture.  The  common  view  of  the  church  was  that 
inspiration  is  broadly  and  constantly  present  in  the  church.  Attributing  inspiration 
to  canonical  books  exclusively  arose  in  Judaism  in  the  late  1st  century  A.D.  and 
is  not  a  Christian  doctrine.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  that  God  pours 
out  his  Spirit  upon  Christians  and  the  church.  In  forming  the  canon,  the  church 
acknowledged  and  established  the  Bible  as  the  measure  or  standard  of  inspiration 
in  the  church,  not  as  the  totality  of  it.  What  concurs  with  canon  is  of  like  inspira¬ 
tion;  what  does  not  is  not. — D.J.H. 

359.  G.  Wainwright,  “The  New  Testament  as  Canon,”  ScotJ ournTheol  28  (6, 
’75)  551-571. 

In  the  NT  documents  there  are  gradations  of  proximity  to  the  historical  Jesus 
and  of  appropriateness  in  the  proclamation  and  confession  of  him.  The  fact  that 
different  Christians  will  estimate  those  gradations  diversely  is  a  reason  for  refusing 
to  reject  out  of  hand  any  of  the  traditionally  canonical  documents  that  have  helped 
people  to  come  to  the  basic  and  central  confession  “Jesus  is  Lord.”  Today  the  NT 
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canon  can  still  play  its  part  in  safeguarding  the  substance  of  Christianity  against 
both  additions  and  subtractions  that  bear  resemblance  to  those  against  which  the 
canon  was  fixed.  Respect  for  the  canon  also  has  consequences  in  the  areas  of  wor¬ 
ship,  preaching,  evangelism,  ecumenism,  and  ethics. — D.J.H. 

Interpretation 

360.  F.  Donadio,  “L’ermeneutica  bultmanniana  e  il  problema  di  una  ontologia 
storica,”  RassTeol  16  (5,  75)  442-460. 

A  discussion  of  the  modifications  of  Bultmann’s  hermeneutic  in  the  light  of 
Heidegger’s  later  thought,  including  treatments  of  these  elements:  the  problem  of  a 
new  historical  ontology;  hermeneutic  as  a  critique  of  historical  reason;  the  noetic 
import  of  precomprehension;  the  existential  basis  of  the  interpreter’s  question;  the 
open  nature  of  existential  interpretation;  and  hermeneutic  and  theology.  While 
Bultmann  seemed  to  pose  a  false  dilemma  (either  metaphysical  theology  or  existen¬ 
tial  theology),  the  post-Bultmannians  seek  rather  a  hermeneutical  theology  or  a 
theology  as  hermeneutic,  which  includes  the  ontological-linguistic  ideas  of  the  later 
Heidegger. — J.J.C. 

361.  L.  Dornisch,  “Symbolic  Systems  and  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture:  An 
Introduction  to  the  Work  of  Paul  Ricoeur,”  Semeia  4  (75)  1-21. 

Ricoeur’s  recent  work  in  hermeneutics  and  language  theory  has  led  him  explicitly 
to  biblical  interpretation,  though  his  point  of  view  remains  that  of  a  philosopher 
of  interpretation  theory  or  of  language,  not  that  of  a  biblical  scholar.  His  work  is 
discussed  according  to  this  pattern:  (1)  the  evolution  of  his  thought  from  a  theory 
of  symbol  to  a  theory  of  language,  (2)  his  theory  of  the  world  of  the  text  and  the 
relationships  of  sets  of  symbols,  (3)  a  theory  of  symbolic  knowledge,  and  (4)  the 
importance  of  his  work  in  laying  the  foundations  for  a  comprehensive  theory  of 
interpretation  and  in  making  us  more  aware  of  the  various  activities  associated 
with  biblical  interpretation.  [The  same  issue  (pp.  23-26)  provides  a  bibliography  of 
Ricoeur’s  writings  that  are  most  relevant  to  biblical  interpretation.] — D.J.H. 

362.  J.-P.  Duplantier,  “Les  textes  bibliques  et  nous,”  Chronique.  Supplement  au 
BullLitEccl  3  (  75  )  49-62. 

The  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  exercising  a  new  attraction  today,  an  attraction 

that  can  take  different  forms.  This  requires  a  questioning  of  our  attitude  toward 

the  biblical  text  while  we  keep  in  mind  the  different  models  according  to  which 
we  today  can  see  ourselves.  The  article  reflects  first  on  the  evolution  of  our  outlook 

on  the  origin  of  meaning  and  the  impact  that  this  evolution  has  had  on  the  way 

we  read  biblical  texts.  To  read  a  text  is  not  only  to  extract  its  meaning  but  also  to 
perceive  its  elements,  their  articulation,  and  their  transformation.  The  second  part 
of  the  article  considers  structuralism  as  one  of  the  new  approaches  to  reading  a 
text,  and  the  third  part  inquires  into  the  social-historical  analysis  of  a  text  and 
the  difficulties  presently  besetting  the  method.  Such  reflection  on  the  new  methods 
leads  us  to  realize  that  in  order  to  find  Jesus  Christ  through  the  biblical  text  some¬ 
thing  more  than  good  will  is  required;  there  is  need  for  competence  in  mastering 
the  new  methods. — S.B.M. 
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363.  R.  T.  France,  “Inerrancy  and  New  Testament  Exegesis,”  Themelios  1  (1, 
75)  12-18. 

A  response  to  J.  I.  Packer’s  article  on  hermeneutics  and  biblical  authority,  first 
published  in  Churchman  [§  12-21]  and  republished  in  this  issue  (pp.  3-12).  The 
methodological  commitments  (using  the  grammatical-historical  method  and  ob¬ 
serving  the  principle  of  harmony)  isolated  by  Packer  as  involved  in  an  evangelical 
hermeneutic  are  not  in  conflict  with  each  other  but  are  actually  complementary. 
They  are  the  principles  that  should  guide  any  careful  historian  in  approaching 
ancient  sources.  If  anyone  is  obliged  to  practice  the  most  rigorous  grammatical- 
historical  exegesis,  it  is  the  evangelical. — D.J.H. 

364.  C.  Galland,  “La  semiotique  en  questions,”  EtudTheolRel  50  (3,  75)  335- 
344. 

As  a  young  branch  of  science,  semiotics  or  structural  analysis  asks  itself  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  practice  and  theory  with  a  view  toward  accumulating  data  to 
test  its  working  hypotheses.  Several  of  these  questions  fall  under  the  following 
headings:  (1)  a  theory  of  text,  the  observation  post;  (2)  the  grammar  of  the 
text,  including  the  problem  of  modalities,  i.e.  the  competence  of  the  readers  and 
their  cognitive  dimensions;  (3)  semantics,  discussing  the  role  of  the  dictionary, 
the  text,  and  the  reader. — J.J.C. 

365.  E.  Guttgemanns,  “  ‘Semeia’  -  ein  Zeichen  der  Zeit !  Zu  einer  neuen  ‘lin- 
guistischen’  Zeitschrift,”  LingBib  35  (75)  84-106. 

This  review  of  the  first  three  issues  of  Semeia  includes  the  following  observa¬ 
tions.  (1)  Publication  of  Semeia  demonstrates  the  significance  of  the  linguistic- 
structuralist  approach  to  exegesis,  as  well  as  the  openness  of  American  academic 
discussion.  (2)  There  are  three  crucial  questions  raised  in  the  first  two  issues  on 
parables  [NT A  §§  19-919,  920,  922,  926,  931,  971,  981,  982,  983]:  What  types  of 
structures  constitute  the  phenomenon  of  “narrative”  in  the  Gospels?  How  are  the 
“forms”  and  “genres”  to  be  understood — as  generative  transformations  of  an 
underlying  base-structure  ?  What  are  the  hermeneutical-ontological  consequences  of 
descriptive  metalinguistic  “universal”  structures?  (3)  J.  D.  Crossan  does  not  work 
with  “motifemes,”  which  permit  falsification  tests ;  he  works  with  “textemes,” 
but  without  their  systematic  framework.  D.  Patte  does  not  remain  within  the 
structural  models  he  uses,  and  so  makes  theoretical  errors.  (4)  The  author’s  earlier 
construction  of  a  logical  octagon  of  narrative  possibilities  [see  NT  A  §  18-22]  can 
be  applied  to  the  material,  emphasizing  the  consideration  of  motifemes.  (5)  Gen¬ 
erally  the  Semeia  articles  betray  a  lack  of  logical  and  theoretical  strictness ;  the 
structural  observations  are  penetrating,  but  are  of  limited  universality  because  the 
systems  to  which  they  belong  are  not  demonstrated. — W.G.D. 

366.  F.  Raurell,  “Hermeneutica  Biblica,”  Estudios  Franciscanos  [Barcelona]  76 
(353,  75)  237-244. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  four  books  recently  published  in  French,  Spanish 
(two  items),  and  Italian  that  deal  with  various  aspects  of  biblical  interpreta¬ 
tion. — D.J.H. 
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367.  P.  Ricoeur,  “Biblical  Hermeneutics,”  Semeia  4  (’7 5)  27-148. 

Intended  as  a  contribution  to  the  field  of  philosophy  of  language,  this  lengthy 
article  seeks  to  clarify  the  formal  structures  of  the  narrative  parables  on  the  basis 
of  structural  semiotics,  to  serve  as  a  critical  addition  to  the  approach  of  D.  O.  Via 
[NT A  §  18-458],  and  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  considering  the  credentials  of 
a  possible  existential  interpretation.  An  eight-page  outline  precedes  the  discussion, 
which  has  three  main  sections:  (1)  the  narrative  form — examining  the  formal 
principles  of  D.  O.  Via’s  historical-literary  criticism,  V.  Propp’s  formal  analysis  of 
stories,  A.  J.  Greimas’s  syntax  of  “modeles  actantiels,”  and  French  structural 
analysis  of  narratives;  (2)  the  metaphorical  process — considering  the  semantics  of 
metaphor,  metaphor  and  reality,  and  the  metaphorical  transfer  of  the  narrative 
structure;  and  (3)  the  specificity  of  religious  language — treating  the  proclamatory 
sayings,  proverbial  formulas,  extravagance  in  the  parables,  limit-experiences,  and 
limit-concepts.  A  three-page  bibliography  concludes  the  article. — M.P.H. 

368.  W.  Schenk,  “  ‘Wort  Gottes’  zwischen  Semantik  und  Pragmatik.  Eine 
Anfrage  der  empirisch-linguistischen  Exegese  an  die  existential-hermeneu- 
tische  Interpretation,”  TheolLitZeit  100  (7,  ’75)  481-494. 

(1)  Bultmann’s  antithesis  between  doctrinal  and  dynamic  kerygma-concepts 
remains  determinative,  but  since  the  distinction  is  found  in  gnostic  materials,  it 
does  not  represent  a  genuinely  Christian  antithesis.  He  emphasizes  the  imperative 
address  character,  blurring  the  importance  of  the  ethical  and  theological  indicative 
of  materials  such  as  hymns,  confessions,  and  reports.  (2)  In  its  historical  context, 
kerygma-theology  was  an  important  corrective,  but  today  its  sharp  antitheses 
seem  overdrawn.  Terms  such  as  “kerygma”  have  been  forced  into  secondary  and 
tertiary  significations,  and  the  form/content  distinction  is  no  longer  tenable.  Solu¬ 
tions  have  to  be  sought  in  semiotics,  which  can  clarify  the  relations  between 
semantics  and  pragmatics.  (3)  The  gospel  “lies  behind”  NT  texts,  which  are 
therefore  referential.  Hence,  kerygma  and  history  cannot  be  seen  as  antithetical, 
since  the  latter  is  expressed  in  the  former.  (4)  Hermeneutical  “interpretation”  is 
a  pragmatic  act  presupposing  semantic  “explanation,”  and  it  must  not  be  used  as 
something  additional  to  proclamation.  Syntactical  study  may  clarify  allowable 
transformations  in  contemporary  church  language  and  may  determine  which 
biblical  texts  are  primary  for  doctrine.  (5)  W.  G.  Kiimmel’s  theology  of  the  NT 
and  E.  Kasemann’s  work  on  the  Pauline  concept  of  charisma  show  some  move¬ 
ment  toward  a  logical  syntactics  of  “gospel.”  With  P.  Ricoeur,  we  must  conceive 
the  semantic  moment  of  understanding  as  one  with  the  (ex istentiel)  moment  of 
personal  appropriation. — W.G.D. 

369.  G.  Turner,  “Pre-Understanding  and  New  Testament  Interpretation,”  Scot 
JournTheol  28  (3,  ’75)  227-242. 

Pre-understanding  refers  to  the  whole  conceptual  world  that  exegetes  necessarily 
bring  to  a  text.  The  concepts  making  up  pre-understanding  in  NT  work  include 
history,  revelation,  resurrection,  eschatology,  and  miracle.  Behind  these  is  a 
second  set  of  concepts  that  consists  of  knowledge,  human  nature,  God,  world,  spirit, 
and  possibly  some  others.  Both  sets  form  an  intricate  matrix  within  which  under- 
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standing  takes  place.  Furthermore,  behind  the  conceptual  matrix  lie  practical  in¬ 
terests  that  determine  the  perspective  within  which  we  acquire  knowledge.  Cogni¬ 
tive  interests  organize  our  experience  of  reality,  and  exegetes  should  realize  that 
their  interpretations  will  always  be  limited  by  them. — D.J.H. 

370.  W.  Vandermarck,  “Bijbelonderzoek,  analogie  en  theologie  [Bible  Study, 
Analogy,  and  Theology],”  Bijdragen  35  (3-4,  ’74)  372-392. 

Reflections  on  issues  raised  by  E.  Schillebeeckx’s  article  on  salvation  in  Jesus 
or  in  the  risen  Christ  [§  18-631].  In  the  Bultmann  debate  and  the  New  Quest  there 
is  a  remarkable  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  terms  “historical”  and  “historicity,” 
and  this  ambiguity  seems  to  confirm  that  analogy  was  and  is  a  real  issue  in  the 
debate.  It  reveals  that  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible,  in  so  far  as  this  implies  his¬ 
torical  and  literary  research,  falls  short  of  speaking  about  God.  Historical  state¬ 
ments  as  such  are  theologically  irrelevant  and  incapable  of  affecting  the  faith  of 
the  believer.  If  faith  concerns  God,  it  concerns  the  timeless  and  eternal  truth  of 
God’s  word  that  has  become  historical  but  in  a  way  escapes  and  transcends  any 
univocal  historical  statement  or  investigation  (though  it  can  be  expressed  in 
historical  statements  that  are  analogical).  Schillebeeckx  brings  assumptions  into 
the  dialogue  that  are  not  only  untheological  but  also  inconsistent  with  his  theo¬ 
logical  positions  stated  elsewhere. — D.J.H. 

Textual  Criticism 

371.  J.  N.  Birdsall,  “Two  Notes  of  New  Testament  Palaeography,”  JournTheol 
Stud  26  (2,  75)  393-395. 

(1)  J.  Geerlings’s  interpretation  of  Greek  names  apparently  having  tau-gamma 
instead  of  double  tau  (e.g.  Matgath  for  Mattatli  in  Lk  3:29)  in  some  early 
minuscules  as  either  scribal  errors  or  reflections  of  a  regional  pronunciation  is 
erroneous.  This  phenomenon  is  a  relatively  well-known  form  of  double  tau ;  it  is 
not  to  be  read  as  tau-gamma.  (2)  The  suggestion  made  by  J.  H.  Greenlee  that 
some  pieces  of  the  Georgian  NT  MS  0245  (Selly  Oak  Colleges,  Mingana  Georg. 
7)  have  broken  off  since  G.  Garitte  worked  on  it  is  incorrect. — D.J.H. 

372.  R.  Lester,  “Does  Qumran  Cave  7  Contain  New  Testament  Materials?” 
PerspRelStud  2  (2,  75)  203-214. 

A  survey  of  published  and  unpublished  responses  to  J.  O’Callaghan’s  proposal 
[§  17-24]  that  some  Qumran  Cave  7  fragments  can  be  identified  with  NT 
materials,  with  special  emphasis  on  his  identification  of  7Q5  with  Mk  6:52-53.  The 
major  objections  revolve  around  the  illegibility  of  7Q5,  the  absence  of  epi  ten  gen, 
the  dating  of  the  papyrus,  the  conjectured  line-length  of  the  document,  the  reading 
of  some  letters,  and  the  appearance  of  tau  for  delta  in  diaperasantes.  O’Callaghan’s 
thesis  has  convinced  very  few,  but  final  judgment  has  not  yet  been  reached. — D.J.H. 

373.  T.  Muraoka,  “On  the  Nominal  Clause  in  the  Old  Syriac  Gospels,”  Journ 
SemStud  20  (1,  75)  28-37. 

A  study  of  nominal  clauses  that  do  not  contain  the  particle  St  but  have  as  one 
member  an  independent  personal  pronoun.  The  author  uses  the  text  published  by 
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A.  S.  Lewis  in  The  Old  Syriac  Gospels  or  Evangelion  da-Me pharr eshe  (1910) 
and  discerns  three  different  structural  meanings:  description,  contrast,  and  identi¬ 
fication. — D.J.H. 

Textual  Criticism,  cf.  §§  20-390,  426,  579. 

Biblical  Linguistics  and  Translation 

374.  E.  V.  Hulse,  “The  Nature  of  Biblical  ‘Leprosy’  and  the  Use  of  Alternative 
Medical  Terms  in  Modern  Translations  of  the  Bible,”  PalExplQuart  107 
(2,  75)  87-105. 

(1)  Biblical  leprosy  (sdra'at  in  the  OT,  lepra  in  the  NT)  was  not  the  disease 
now  known  as  leprosy.  Modern  leprosy  was  recognized  in  NT  times  but  was  called 
elephas,  not  lepra.  (2)  The  disease  was  compared  to  snow  because  its  most  char¬ 
acteristic  sign  was  the  presence  of  scales  that  rubbed  off  the  surface  of  the  skin 
like  flakes  of  snow.  (3)  The  purpose  of  the  long  discussion  in  Lev  13  was  to 
guide  the  priest  in  distinguishing  sdra'at  from  diseases  that  might  superficially 
resemble  it.  (4)  There  is  no  evidence  that  patients  with  sara‘ at  were  segregated  for 
public  health  reasons.  Aesthetic  objections  to  the  loose  scales,  which  might  have 
been  thought  akin  to  discharges,  could  have  played  a  part  in  making  one  with 
sdra'at  cultically  unclean.  (5)  Psoriasis  would  have  been  called  sdraPat,  and  it  is 
the  disease  that  fulfills  most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  condition.  Favus,  a  par¬ 
ticularly  severe  variety  of  fungus  infection  of  the  skin,  could  produce  those  char¬ 
acteristics  of  saraat  not  shown  by  psoriasis.  §dra‘at  may  also  have  included  occa¬ 
sional  severe  cases  of  some  other  diseases,  e.g.  seborrhoeic  dermatitis,  patchy 
eczema,  pityriasis  rosea,  and  fungus  diseases  of  the  skin  other  than  favus.  (6)  As 
no  single  disease  fulfills  all  the  characteristics  of  sara‘at,  the  term  would  be  best 
translated  by  a  descriptive  phrase  such  as  “a  repulsive  scaly  skin  disease.” — D.J.H. 

375.  G.  M.  Lee,  “The  Past  Participle  of  Subsequent  Action,”  NovTest  17 
(3,  75)  199. 

A  classical  Latin  parallel  (using  the  perfect  participle)  to  the  Greek  aorist 
participle  of  subsequent  action  [see  §  15-42]  can  be  found  in  Pliny’s  Natural 
History  8.185:  Germanici  Caesaris  manum  aversatus  est  haut  multo  postea  extincti. 
See  also  Shakespeare’s  Antony  and  Cleopatra  3.6:  “Then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 
some  shipping  unrestored.” — D.J.H. 

376.  M.  Silva,  “Semantic  Borrowing  in  the  New  Testament,”  NTStud  22  (1,  75). 
104-110. 

One  effect  of  the  bilingual  background  of  the  NT  on  the  Greek  of  the  NT  is 
lexical  interference.  Within  this  category  one  may  analyze  and  classify  examples 
of  semantic  loans,  i.e.  “the  extension  of  the  use  of  an  indigenous  word  of  the 
influenced  language  in  conformity  with  a  foreign  model,”  e.g.  thalassa  meaning 
“lake.”  From  such  an  analysis  several  conclusions  are  drawn.  (1)  Semantic  loans 
are  not  necessarily  evidence  of  written  sources  but  could  have  been  part  of 
Palestinian  Greek  speech.  (2)  The  LXX  did  not  influence  the  language  of  the 
NT,  though  some  writers  deliberately  imitated  it;  the  Semitic  element  of  spon¬ 
taneous  speech  is  due  to  a  living  substratum.  (3)  In  fact  there  are  very  few 
semantic  loans  in  NT  Greek,  1.5  to  0.5  percent  of  the  vocabulary. — G.W.M. 
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377.  C.  Dakounakis,  “Problemata  kai  arches  ste  metaphrasi  tes  Biblou  [Prob¬ 
lems  and  Principles  in  the  Translation  of  the  Bible]/’  DeltBibMel  3  (9,  ’75) 
75-83. 

A  summary  article  based  on  publications  of  the  United  Bible  Societies.  The 
first  part  deals  with  technical  problems  in  the  translation  of  Scripture  into  various 
languages,  as  for  example  in  cases  where  an  alphabet  is  nonexistent  or  where 
native  cultural  traditions  would  distort  a  literal  translation  of  biblical  terms  and 
images.  The  second  part  describes  six  principles  of  translation  such  as  formal 
versus  dynamic  equivalence  and  literal  versus  conceptual  consistency  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  particular  terms. — Th.S. 

378r.  The  Six  Version  Parallel  New  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  20,  p.  233]. 

F.  A.  Rusch,  “Living  With  the  Living  Bible,”  CurrTheolMiss  2  (5,  ’75)  277- 
283. — Comparison  of  K.  Taylor’s  Living  Bible  translation  of  the  NT  with  the  five 
other  translations  presented  in  the  volume  (KJV,  RSV,  NEB,  JB,  Phillips)  and 
with  the  Greek  original  shows  that  the  Living  Bible  NT  is  at  best  a  tentative  edi¬ 
tion  and  not  particularly  profitable  for  the  serious  student  of  the  Bible.  The  main 
part  of  the  article  deals  with  its  translations  of  specific  texts.  There  is  no  question 
that  much  of  the  Living  Bible  represents  good,  if  suggestive  and  arguable,  pre¬ 
sentations  of  the  text.  But  when  the  words  are  changed  for  variety  only,  when 
senses  of  passages  are  pressed  in  single  directions  due  to  a  “theological  lodestar” 
that  is  characterized  as  a  “rigid  evangelical  position,”  when  unacceptable  passages 
are  forcibly  made  acceptable,  then  clearly  the  Living  Bible  is  in  need  of  a  careful 
rewriting. — D.J.H. 

379.  R.  Tomes,  “Which  Translation?  More  about  the  English  Bible  in  public 
worship,”  Epworth  Review  [London]  2  (3,  ’75)  58-63. 

An  attempt  to  indicate  which  English  translations  are  best  for  particular 
passages  and  which  best  overcome  certain  translation  problems  (with  special 
reference  to  Rom  6:1-11). — D.J.H. 

380r.  Traduction  cecumenique  de  la  Bible  [cf.  NT  A  19,  p.  109;  §  19-459r]. 

P.-A.  Harle,  “La  TOB  testee.  II.  Problemes  de  temps,”  LtudTheolRel  50 
(3,  ’75)  345-350. — The  second  part  of  the  examination  of  TOB’s  version  treats  of 
the  verbal  syntagms  in  Lk-Acts,  i.e.  the  combination  of  the  tenses  of  the  verb  in  a 
series  of  statements.  While  the  rhythm  of  the  tenses  has  been  well  preserved  usu¬ 
ally,  at  times  the  nuances  of  the  Greek  durative,  iterative,  or  conative  imperfects 
are  not  brought  out.  [To  be  continued.] — J.J.C. 

381.  R.  A.  Ward,  “Quotation  Marks  as  an  Aid  in  Interpretation,”  SW JournTheol 
18  (1,  ’75)  69-71. 

There  are  some  places  in  the  Bible  where  a  judicious  insertion  of  quotation 
marks  to  signify  a  special  use  of  a  term  would  be  an  aid  to  understanding.  Some 
examples  are  “believed”  in  Acts  8:13  and  Jn  8:30-31,  “be  reconciled  to  God”  in 
2  Cor  5:20,  “put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  in  Rom  13:14,  and  “to  take  up  resi¬ 
dence”  in  Eph  3:17.— D.J.H. 
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382.  W.  A.  A.  Wilson,  “Can  God  be  ‘they’?”  BibTrans  26  (4,  75)  446-448. 

Though  TEV  and  the  other  common  language  versions  greatly  help  the  trans¬ 
lator  by  naming  the  agent  of  a  passive,  there  remain  many  instances  where 
passives  are  used  with  no  agent.  Even  if  the  context  makes  it  clear  whether  God  is 
meant,  there  is  a  tendency  (especially  in  languages  not  having  passives)  to  use 
“they”  uncritically  where  the  agent  is  in  fact  God.  Where  God  is  meant,  he  should 
be  named,  and  no  “they”  will  suffice.  A  list  of  passive  verbs  and  participles  in  the 
TEV  1  Peter,  together  with  their  active  equivalents  showing  the  agent,  concludes 
the  article. — D.J.H. 

Translation,  cf.  §  20-455. 


Bulletins 

383.  J.  W.  Dunkly,  “Books  on  the  Bible.  A  Harvest  of  Recent  Works  for 
Studying  Scripture,”  Living  Church  [Milwaukee]  171  (15,  75)  12-14. 

A  bulletin  of  recently  published  (all  in  English)  tools  for  biblical  study  arranged 
under  these  headings:  Bibles,  commentaries,  dictionaries,  guides,  and  miscellany. 
—D.J.H. 

384.  G.  W.  MacRae,  “Searching  the  Scriptures:  New  Books  on  the  Bible,” 
America  133  (16,  75)  358-367. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  35  recently  published  books  (all  in  English) 
dealing  with  various  topics  in  the  biblical  field. — D.J.H. 

385.  C.  Perrot,  “Bulletin  d’Ecriture  Sainte.  Nouveau  Testament,”  EspVie  85 
(44,  75)  625-630. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  ten  recently  published  books  (all  in  French, 
though  some  are  translations)  on  various  NT  topics. — D.J.H. 

386.  D.  Senior,  “The  New  Testament  and  Its  World,”  BibToday  80  (75) 
545-550. 

A  bulletin  of  fifteen  recently  published  books  (all  in  English)  arranged  under 
these  headings:  the  NT  world,  Jesus  in  the  eyes  of  history,  and  the  community  and 
its  writings. — D.J.H. 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

387.  J.  P.  Brown,  “Techniques  of  Imperial  Control:  The  Background  of  the 
Gospel  Event,”  Radical  Religion  [Berkeley]  2  (2-3,  75)  73-83. 

The  events  placed  by  the  Gospels  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem  respectively  show 
how  the  psychic  state  of  alienation  and  the  beginnings  of  hope  rest  upon  social 
reality.  The  Galilean  parts  give  a  very  concrete  picture  of  the  society  and  economy; 
they  are  obsessed  with  riches  and  poverty,  wages  and  coins,  the  overriding  ques¬ 
tions  of  subsistence  and  survival.  The  Jerusalem  parts  (especially  the  passion 
narratives)  illustrate  how  pervasive  Roman  influence  was  there.  “The  poverty  and 
psychic  alienation  in  the  North  has  its  complement  in  the  naked  oppression  and 
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cultural-linguistic  dislocation  in  the  South.”  [In  the  same  issue  there  are  transla¬ 
tions  of  related  articles  by  S.  Rostagno  (§  19-427),  G.  Theissen  (§  18-813),  and 
Y.  Redalie  (§  19-1014).]— D.J.H. 

388.  J.  Dobladez  Garcia,  “La  apocaliptica  como  origen  del  genero  literario 
evangelio,”  Estudios  Franciscanos  [Barcelona]  76  (353,  ’75)  131-157. 

Can  the  Gospel  as  a  new  Literaturgattung  be  the  fruit  of  apocalyptic,  of  the 
hope  of  an  imminent  parousia?  The  answer  given  here  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  E.  Kasemann,  who  used  Mt,  the  sentences  of  holy  law,  and  the  eschatology  of 
primitive  Christianity  but  restricted  the  eschatological  proclamation  of  Jesus  too 
much.  The  present  article  arrives  at  the  same  answer  by  a  different  route,  examin¬ 
ing  the  Palestinian  community  in  its  beginnings  and  in  its  fundamentally  eschato¬ 
logical  self-awareness  as  shown  in  its  proclamation  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ.  Then  it  takes  up  the  genre  “Gospel”  and  its  creator  Mark,  analyzing 
Mk  1:1  and  then  examining  in  detail  Mk  1:2-9;  9:1;  and  Mk  13.  Mark’s  Gospel 
can  be  described  as  a  work  written  between  Easter  and  the  parousia.  Though 
apocalyptic  in  itself  is  not  the  substance  of  the  Gospel,  the  whole  Gospel  is  not 
only  a  proclamation  but  also  a  presentation  of  the  eschatological  fact.  Hope  in  the 
parousia  implies  the  identification  of  him  who  came  with  him  who  is  to  come. 
Recalling  the  memory  of  the  historical  Jesus  and  linking  it  to  the  kerygma  so  that 
Jesus  becomes  both  proclaimer  and  proclaimed  (Mk  1:1)  is  the  substance  of 
writing  a  Gospel.  This  is  precisely  what  Mark  did.  A  three-page  bibliography 
concludes  the  article. — S.B.M. 

389.  M.  G.  Kline,  “The  Old  Testament  Origins  of  the  Gospel  Genre,”  West 
TheolJourn  38  (1,  75)  1-27. 

Scholars  have  overlooked  the  obvious  in  failing  to  find  the  origins  of  the  Gospel 
genre  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  Exodus  has  the  same  thematic  focus  and  the  same 
literary  structure  as  the  Gospels.  In  fact,  a  document  of  the  Gospel  genre  is  “one 
that  has  as  its  literary  center  of  gravity  an  account  of  the  inauguration  of  a  divine 
covenant,  set  within  a  record  of  the  covenant  mediator’s  career  and  of  the  law 
of  the  community  promulgated  by  the  mediator.” — D.J.H. 

390.  R.  Robert,  “Zur  Hs.  Vat  syr  268,”  Biblica  56  (2,  75)  247-250. 

MS  Vat.  syr.  268  contains  the  four  Gospels  plus  a  passion  lectionary  (arranged 
in  Diatessaron-fashion)  according  to  the  corrected  text  of  Thomas  of  Heraclea. 
The  article  clarifies  the  sequence  in  which  the  Gospels  appear  and  indicates  the 
content  of  each  folio.  Finally,  there  are  Syriac  texts  and  German  translations  of 
the  colophon  (one  part  from  A.D.  500/1,  the  other  from  615/6)  and  of  the  heading 
to  the  passion  lectionary. — D.J.H. 

391.  D.  Losada,  “iUna  inversion  de  todo  orden  ?”  RevistBib  37  (3,  75)  245-255. 

The  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  is  a  common  theme  in  the  Gospels.  This 
article  deals  with  the  relevant  passages,  dividing  them  into  those  that  have  to  do 
with  precedence  (Mt  18:1-5  parr.;  20:24-28  parr.),  with  children  and  the  kingdom 
(Mt  19:13-15  parr.),  and  with  the  last  being  first  (Mt  19:27-30  parr.;  20:1-6;  Lk 
13:22-30).  It  analyzes  the  pericopes  in  each  group  and  concludes:  the  first  inver- 
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sion  of  order  is  that  of  the  children  of  Abraham  and  the  pagans ;  the  third  is 
Jesus’  overthrow  of  structures  and  the  establishment  of  service  as  true  greatness ; 
and  the  second  insists  that  the  kingdom  belongs  to  those  who  become  as  little  chil¬ 
dren. — S.B.M. 

392.  P.  Parker,  “How  They  Looked  at  Jesus,”  The  Saint  Luke’s  Journal  oj 
Theology  19  (1,  75)  67-77. 

Galilean  Christians  looked  at  Jesus  through  one  set  of  lenses,  Judean  Christians 
through  another  (and  Paul  perhaps  through  a  third).  The  Galilean  portrayal 
seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  Mt  and  Mk,  and  the  Judean  in  Acts  and  Jn. 
Luke’s  Gospel  is  an  attempt  to  merge  the  two  traditions. — D.J.H. 

393.  R.  Pesch,  “Die  Zuschreibung  der  Evangelien  an  apostolische  Verfasser,” 
ZeitKathTheol  97  (1-2,  75)  56-71. 

The  recent  NT  introductions  of  Feine-Behm-Kiimmel  and  Wikenhauser-Schmid 
reflect  a  growing  consensus  concerning  the  original  anonymity  of  the  canonical 
Gospels,  but  they  pay  insufficient  attention  to  the  conditions,  motives,  and  pre¬ 
suppositions  responsible  for  the  eventual  ascription  of  the  Gospels  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  Such  ascription  was  not  the  result  of  an  attempt  at  arbi¬ 
trary  legitimation  by  the  later  church  but  of  a  careful  process  of  elimination  based 
on  the  available  NT  data.  In  the  case  of  the  Markan  Gospel  there  are  two,  perhaps 
complementary,  explanations.  (1)  On  the  basis  of  1  Pet  5:13  Papias  linked  the 
name  Mark,  already  associated  with  the  Gospel,  with  Mark  the  “son”  of  Peter. 
(2)  On  the  basis  of  the  same  Petrine  passage,  an  originally  anonymous  writing 
was  given  Petrine  apostolic  authority.  The  circulation  of  several  Gospels  ascribed 
to  Matthew,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  versions  in  “Hebrew  dialect,”  added  to  the 
internal  evidence  in  Matt  9:9;  10:3,  suggests  that  from  the  outset  the  first  Gospel 
circulated  under  the  name  of  Matthew.  On  the  basis  of  the  “we”  passages  in  Acts, 
which  were  assumed  to  be  reports  of  the  author  of  Lk-Acts,  a  Pauline  disciple  was 
found,  by  process  of  elimination,  in  Luke,  the  beloved  physician  (Col  4:4).  The 
beloved  disciple,  identified  in  Jn  21:24  as  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  was 
sought  in  the  immediate  circle  around  Jesus  (cf.  1  Jn  1:1-4)  and  was  found  in  the 
person  of  John,  son  of  Zebedee. — J.H.E. 

394.  L.  Sabourin,  “The  Miracles  of  Jesus  (III):  Healings,  Resuscitations. 
Nature  Miracles,”  BibTheolBull  5  (2,  75)  146-200.  [Cf.  §  19-473.] 

The  section  on  the  miraculous  healings  deals  with  typical  healings ;  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  healings ;  illness,  suffering,  and  moral  evil ;  and  faith  and  healing. 
Then  after  the  three  resuscitations  recorded  in  the  Gospels  (Mk  5:21-43  parr., 
Lk  7:11-17,  Jn  11:1-44)  have  been  analyzed,  their  historical  and  symbolical  con¬ 
texts  are  investigated.  The  part  on  nature  miracles  treats  the  changing  of  the 
water  into  wine  (Jn  2:1-11),  the  miracle (s)  of  the  loaves,  and  the  miracles  on  the 
lake.  The  healings,  resuscitations,  and  nature  miracles  all  attest  the  advent  of  God’s 
reign  and  illustrate  its  nature.  Jesus  appears  in  them  as  the  strong  one  who  chal¬ 
lenges  the  power  that  Satan  exercises  in  the  world. — D.J.H. 
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395.  P.  Simson,  “The  Gospels  in  the  making:  From  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  Our 
Gospels,”  AfricEcclRev  17  (5,  75)  258-269. 

A  discussion  of  how  the  Gospels  were  formed,  with  specific  reference  to  the 
stories  of  the  cure  of  Peter’s  mother-in-law  (Mk  1:29-31;  Mt  8:14-15;  Lk 
4:38-39)  and  the  Gerasene  demoniac  (Mk  5:1-20).  The  Gospels  must  be  read  on 
three  levels — as  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus,  as  the  preaching  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  communities,  and  as  the  literary  and  theological  achievements  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists. — D.J.H. 

396.  G.  Soares  Prabhu,  “The  Miracles  of  Jesus  Today,”  Jeevadhara  27  (75) 
189-204. 

The  miracles  of  Jesus  in  the  NT  are  signs,  perceptible  to  those  disposed  to 
receive  them,  that  God  is  truly  at  work  in  Jesus  for  the  liberation  of  human  beings. 
What  really  matters  is  not  the  “how”  of  Jesus’  miracles  (their  physical  structure), 
but  rather  their  “why”  and  “what”  (their  meaning). — D.J.H. 

Jesus 

397.  R.  E.  Brown,  “  ‘Who  Do  Men  Say  That  I  Am  ?’  Modern  Scholarship  on 
Gospel  Christology,”  PerspRelStud  2  (2,  75)  107-124. 

An  adapted  version  of  an  article  published  in  Horizons  [§  19-483]. — D.J.H. 

398.  M.  S.  Enslin,  “John  and  Jesus,”  ZeitNTWiss  66  (1-2,  75)  1-18. 

The  notion  that  Jesus  started  his  career  as  a  baptized  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist 
proves  on  historical  examination  to  be  problematic.  The  Gospels  taken  in  probable 
chronological  order  demonstrate  a  progressively  heightened  emphasis  on  John  as 
a  conscious  forerunner  of  Jesus.  Josephus’  picture  of  John  knows  none  of  this,  and 
it  may  be  that  in  the  developing  Christian  tradition  the  prophetic  role  of  Jesus  as 
herald  of  the  Son  of  Man  was  shifted  to  John.  John  continued  to  have  his  own 
disciples,  a  fact  which  argues  against  his  role  as  forerunner.  It  is  a  probable  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  John  and  Jesus  never  met,  but  that  the  early  Christians  created  the 
connection  in  order  to  win  over  the  rival  disciples  of  John  and  to  defend  their 
claims  for  Jesus  in  Jewish  circles  by  showing  that  Elijah  had  indeed  come  first. 
As  a  corollary  one  may  suggest  the  hypothesis  that  what  started  Jesus  on  his 
mission  was  a  conviction,  stimulated  by  his  hearing  of  Antipas’  murder  of  John, 
that  the  final  act  of  infamy  had  happened  and  God’s  action  was  now  imminent. 
— G.W.M. 

399.  W.  Feneberg,  “Die  Frage  nach  Bewusstsein  und  Entwicklung  des  his- 
torischen  Jesus.  Eine  Erinnerung  an  Albert  Schweitzer,”  ZeitKathTheol 
97  (1-2,  75)  104-116. 

Twentieth-century  research  on  the  life  of  Jesus,  by  its  restricted  interest  only 
in  the  sociological  difference  between  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  post-Easter 
Christian  community,  has  failed  to  provide  either  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
variant  Gospel  material  or  an  adequate  portrait  of  the  course  of  Jesus’  own  life 
and  consciousness.  Although  appeal  has  been  made  to  Schweitzer’s  work,  his 
interest  in  the  psychological  development  of  Jesus’  self-consciousness  has  been 
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ignored  and  even  declared  illegitimate  on  methodological  grounds.  Exclusive  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  social  setting  of  the  post-Easter  community  as  the  only  ex¬ 
planation  for  differences  in  tradition  and  redaction  rests  on  the  false  assumption  of 
social  difference  between  Jesus  the  Jew  and  his  post-Easter  followers  (who  are 
presumed  to  have  formed  some  kind  of  new  sectarian  group  within  or  apart  from 
the  Jewish  community).  As  a  balance  and  correlate  to  the  sociological  perspective, 
an  appreciation  of  the  psychological  experience  and  development  of  Jesus  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Through  the  stages  of  his  experience  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  Jesus  gradu¬ 
ally  learned  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  (inclusive  of  sinners),  his  relation  to  God 
(as  son  praying  abba),  and  his  destiny  (the  cross).  Exegetical  attention  to  the 
psychological  parameter  of  interpretation  could  lead  to  more  fruitful  dialogue  with 
dogmatic  theology. — J.H.E. 

400.  K.  Grayston,  “Exorcism  in  the  New  Testament,”  Epworth  Review  [London] 
2  (3,  75)  90-94. 

Exorcism  is  a  means  of  putting  pressure  on  demons  so  as  to  force  them  to 
leave  the  people  whom  they  have  possessed.  That  Jesus  could  be  represented  as  an 
exorcist  is  clear.  Yet  the  impression  that  exorcism  was  a  central  aspect  of  his 
ministry  has  been  created  largely  by  the  editorial  activity  of  the  Synoptic  Evan¬ 
gelists.  Jesus  was  primarily  interested  in  God,  not  demons.  The  problems  of 
demonic  possession  were  marginal  to  his  work,  and  the  embarrassments  they 
produced  hindered  it. — D.J.H. 

401.  J.  Guillet,  “Jesus  avant  Paques,”  Quatre  Fleuves  [Paris]  4  (75)  29-38. 

Historical  research,  when  applied  to  Jesus,  reveals  an  almost  unbridgeable  gap 
between  the  man  from  Galilee  and  the  divine  person  adored  by  the  Christian  com¬ 
munities  and  awaited  by  them  from  heaven.  Before  examining  the  witness  of  the 
Gospels  we  have  to  look  at  the  global  experience  of  Christian  faith  at  its  origin. 
Examining  people’s  experiences  of  the  risen  Christ  indicates  that  listening  to  the 
words  of  those  who  knew  him  and  saw  him  alive  is  the  best  way  to  discover  who 
Jesus  is.  The  discourses  in  Acts  disclose  a  link  between  God  and  Jesus  that  is  prior 
to  the  Passion,  and  many  expressions  of  the  faith  of  the  nascent  community  (1  Pet 
2:21;  3:18;  1  Cor  11:24,  etc.)  go  back  to  the  pre-Easter  Jesus.  The  article  goes 
on  to  consider  the  problems  raised  by  the  discussion  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus, 
by  Jesus’  attitude  towards  sinners,  and  by  what  the  Gospels  say  of  his  relation  to 
the  Father. — S.B.M. 

402.  P.  Kowalinski,  “The  Problem  of  Jesus  in  Marxist  Biblical  Historiography,” 
Antonianum  50  (1-2,  75)  194-204. 

Marxist  religious  scholars  have  discussed  the  relation  between  Jesus  and  the 
origin  of  Christianity  from  both  mythological  and  historical  perspectives.  In  the 
light  of  non-Marxist  criticism  and  still-evolving  Marxist  views,  the  mythological 
viewpoint  (e.g.  A.  Bebel,  R.  Y.  Vipper)  does  not  seem  to  have  much  of  a  future. 
In  the  historical  trend  there  are  two  tendencies:  one  expounded  chiefly  by  Marxist 
philosophers  (e.g.  E.  Bloch)  in  capitalist  countries,  the  other  propagated  by 
Marxist  religious  experts  (e.g.  M.  Robbe,  Z.  Poniatowski)  in  socialist  countries. 
Only  through  the  diffusion  and  further  evolution  of  the  historical  trend  can  one 
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hope  for  a  closer  relationship  in  the  near  future  between  Marxism  and  Christianity 
on  a  worldwide  scale.  A  two-page  bibliography  concludes  the  article. — D.J.H. 

403.  K.  Kunnumpuram,  “Jesus  and  Man,”  Jeevadhara  27  (75)  181-188. 

Jesus’  life  and  teaching  bear  witness  to  his  undying  faith  in  and  love  for 
humanity.  They  reveal  his  deep  conviction  that  people  have  immense  potentialities 
for  growth.  He  believed  that  human  beings  can  live  together  in  love,  care  for  one 
another,  and  thus  build  true  communities  that  promote  everyone’s  welfare. — D.J.H. 

404r.  J.  McHugh,  The  Mother  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  20, 
p.  238]. 

B.  C.  Butler,  “Mary  in  the  New  Testament,”  ClerRev  60  (9,  75)  563-573. — < 
Extensive  summary.  The  book  as  a  whole  stands  out  as  a  strong  presentation  of 
the  essentials  of  traditional  belief  and  teaching  on  the  virginal  conception  of  Jesus 
(seen  as  primarily  a  Christological  doctrine  rather  than  a  Marian  one)  and  of 
Mary’s  perpetual  virginity,  together  with  a  claim  that  Mary  was  already  held  in 
veneration  by  the  apostolic  church.  It  is  also  a  lesson,  for  those  who  defend  these 
doctrines,  in  the  principles  and  consequences  of  modern  critical  exegesis.  The 
heart  of  traditional  doctrine  remains,  though  the  adornments  of  angelic  visions 
and  so  forth  are  not  defended.  The  author  seems  to  have  a  slight  bias  in  favor  of 
conclusions  that  support  an  orthodox  position.  He  pays  relatively  little  attention 
to  Mt.  In  fact,  there  could  have  been  two  centers  of  diffusion  for  the  tradition  of 
the  virginal  conception,  one  Johannine  (used  by  Luke)  and  one  Josephite  (used 
by  Matthew). — D.J.H. 

405r.  - ,  Idem. 

J.  Wenham,  “The  Mother  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament,”  Churchman  89 
(4,  75)  297-299. — The  attempt  to  show  that  the  Marian  dogmas  are  necessarily 
implied  in  Scripture  and  should  therefore  be  acceptable  to  Protestants  must  be 
judged  a  failure.  But  it  is  a  gallant  and  worthwhile  failure,  full  of  good  things. 
The  author’s  modified  Epiphanian  view  that  the  “brothers”  were  Jesus’  cousins 
because  “the  other  Mary”  and  her  sons  had  joined  the  household  of  Joseph  (the 
brother  of  “the  other  Mary”)  is  tortuous  and  incredible.  Mary’s  immaculate  con¬ 
ception  and  final  incorruption  would  be  natural  deductions  if  her  sinlessness  could 
be  established.  Yet  the  NT  does  not  exclude  Mary  from  the  assertion  that  all 
except  Jesus  have  sinned. — D.J.H. 

406.  F.  Refoule,  “Jesus  dans  la  culture  contemporaine,”  Quatrc  Fleuves  [Paris] 
4  (75)  6-28. 

The  vast  amount  of  literature  on  the  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus  is  no  longer 
confined  to  works  of  exegetes  and  theologians,  but  includes  contributions  of  psy¬ 
chologists,  philosophers,  journalists,  and  others.  This  article  seeks  to  trace  some 
paths  through  the  confusion.  After  discussing  the  quest  as  a  “sign  of  the  times,” 
a  cultural  phenomenon,  and  a  resurgence  of  neo-liberalism,  the  works  of  R. 
Bultmann  and  J.  Jeremias  are  treated  as  two  antithetical  types  of  exegesis. 
Despite  differences  in  theology  among  exegetes,  however,  there  is  today  a  growing 
consensus  on  method,  which  can  be  illustrated  by  examining  two  sample  topics:  the 
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appearance  of  Jesus  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus.  The 
first  case  shows  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  certitude  on  the  historical  level,  and 
the  second  reveals  the  agreement  of  modern  authors  on  the  broad  outlines  of  Jesus’ 
ethical  preaching.  The  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus  continues  not  only  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity  but  also  as  a  subject  of  profound  interest  for  the  faith,  since  the 
preaching  and  behavior  of  Jesus  lead  to  the  mystery  of  his  person. — S.B.M. 

407.  J.  A.  Saliba,  “The  Virgin-Birth  Debate  in  Anthropological  Literature:  A 
Critical  Assessment,”  TheolStud  36  (3,  ’75)  428-454. 

The  recent  controversy  among  anthropologists  (E.  Leach,  M.  E.  Spiro,  and 
others)  regarding  virgin  birth  suggests  some  positive  methodological  procedures 
for  studying  the  virginal  conception  of  Jesus  in  the  context  of  world  religions. 
One  must  determine  what  “virgin”  means  in  each  culture  in  the  comparison,  con¬ 
sider  the  importance  that  beliefs  in  virginal  conceptions  and  virginal  births  have 
in  their  respective  cultures  or  faiths,  view  the  doctrine  of  virginal  conception  in 
relation  to  the  total  system  of  Christian  belief,  and  see  religious  attitudes,  values,  etc. 
in  their  social  context.  The  application  of  anthropological  method  can  have  bene¬ 
ficial  results  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  doctrinal  statements.  For  the 
scholar  who  applies  anthropological  method,  these  questions  acquire  prominence: 
Why  and  how  did  theologoumena  of  the  virgin  birth  arise  and  become  meaningful, 
relevant,  and  spiritually  fulfilling  to  believers?  What  values  did  the  belief  in  the 
virgin  birth  epitomize  in  early  and  medieval  Christian  life,  and  what  value  and 
spiritual  message  can  it  convey  in  the  new  cultural  situation  in  which  evolving 
mankind  finds  itself? — D.J.H. 

408.  F.  Salvoni,  “Gesu  Cristo:  Passione,  Resurrezione,  Pentecoste,”  RicBibRel 
10  (1,  75)  7-29. 

Comments  on  L.  Monloubou’s  Cristo  (1972)  ;  A.  Dauer’s  Die  Passionsgeschichte 
im  J ohanne Sevang elium  (1972)  ;  I.  Broer’s  Die  Urgemeinde  und  das  Grab  Jesu 
(1972)  ;  recent  works  on  the  resurrection  by  W.  Trilling,  A.  Kolping,  C.  M. 
Martini,  P.  Zarrella,  and  B.  Rigaux;  and  several  studies  on  Targum  Neofiti  and 
its  relation  to  Pentecost. — J.J.C. 

409.  E.  Schrofner,  “Erlosung  in  Geschichte.  Zum  Leben  Jesu  Schleiermachers,” 
ZeitKathTheol  97  (1-2,  75)  87-103. 

By  contrasting  the  life  of  Jesus  as  presented  by  F.  Schleiermacher  with  that 
according  to  D.  F.  Strauss,  one  can  discern  Schleiermacher’s  special  dogmatic, 
historical,  and  practical  interests  as  well  as  his  hermeneutical  and  ontological 
assumptions.  Schleiermacher  viewed  the  NT  sources  as  historically  reliable  rather 
than  mythological,  and  he  attempted  to  maintain  the  compatibility  and  integrity  of 
faith  and  knowledge,  theology  and  scientific  analysis. — J.H.E. 

410.  R.  Schwager,  “Geht  die  Eucharistie  auf  Jesus  zuriick?”  Orientierung  20 
(39,  75)  220-223. 

Literary-critical  and  tradition-historical  analysis  indicates  that  the  basic  ele¬ 
ments  (including  the  idea  of  vicarious  suffering)  in  the  words  of  institution  go 
back  to  Jesus  himself.  His  attitude  toward  sinners  makes  it  likely  that  he  under- 
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stood  his  death  as  having  saving  power  for  many.  Also,  he  seems  to  have  related 
his  impending  death  and  his  preaching  of  the  kingdom  by  reference  to  the  OT 
Servant  Songs. — D.J.H. 

411.  O.  Skrzypczak,  “As  Tentaqoes  de  Jesus  e  a  consciencia  de  sua  Missao,” 
RevistCultBib  12  (1-2,  75)  5-22. 

One  of  the  ways  of  approaching  the  question  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  is 
to  learn  how  the  NT  witnesses  to  the  historical  Jesus  perceived  his  consciousness. 
This  study  concentrates  on  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  tempted  (Heb  4:15),  examining 
the  temptations  by  Peter,  in  the  Garden,  and  in  the  wilderness.  The  latter  is 
analyzed  in  the  Gospel  accounts,  considering  the  significance  of  the  differing 
sequences  and  emphases  with  special  attention  to  the  Lukan  narrative.  Finally,  the 
article  takes  up  the  historical  basis  of  the  accounts  of  the  temptation  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  Zealot  movement.  Jesus,  true  God  and  yet  like  us  in  all  things  but  sin, 
must  have  passed  through  moments  of  indecision  and  interior  struggle  until  he 
grew  in  the  conviction  of  the  way  that  the  Father  traced  out  for  him. — S.B.M. 

412.  H.  Wansbrough,  “Jesus  of  Galilee:  Who  Did  He  Think  He  Was?”  ClerRev 
60  (10,  75)  647-657. 

Reflections  on  Jesus’  self-consciousness,  inspired  by  the  publication  of  E. 
Yarnold’s  The  Second  Gift  (1974)  and  G.  Vermes’s  Jesus  the  Jew  (1973).  It  is 
impossible  to  say  that  Jesus  was  human  in  any  meaningful  sense  unless  it  is 
accepted  that  he  had  normal  thought  processes  and  made  decisions  as  other  people 
do.  Objections  to  this  point  of  view  spring  from  three  characteristic  attitudes,  all 
based  on  laudable  but  misplaced  reverence:  denying  that  Jesus  was  genuinely  at¬ 
tracted  to  evil,  allowing  his  human  knowledge  to  be  swamped  by  the  divinity,  and 
assuming  that  no  imperfection  could  be  found  in  him.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
Jesus  had  much  in  common  with  the  Galilean  rabbis  of  his  time,  several  elements 
in  the  tradition  about  him  (e.g.  his  special  relationship  with  the  Father,  his  initia¬ 
tive  in  performing  miracles,  and  his  free  attitude  toward  the  Law)  imply  that  he 
placed  himself  on  a  different  plane  from  other  Galilean  charismatic  teachers. 
—D.J.H. 

The  Resurrection 

413.  J.  Chmiel,  “Hermeneutyka  Zmartwychwstania  Chrystusa  (Hermeneutique 
de  la  resurrection  de  Jesus),”  Analecta  Cracoviensia  5-6  (73-74)  509-523. 

An  examination  of  the  experimental  catechism,  Ons  Middelbaar  Onderzvijs,  de¬ 
veloped  at  Nijmegen  and  used  in  two  dioceses  in  Holland,  indicates  that  the 
methodology  of  linguistic  analysis  posits  a  separation  of  interpretation  from  fact 
and  thereby  questions  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  and  distorts  the  dogmatic 
truth  of  the  matter.  The  resurrection  has  to  be  a  fact  on  the  basis  of  at  least  three 
considerations.  First,  the  empty  tomb  tradition  with  no  accompanying  mention  of  a 
secondary  burial  in  an  ossuary  testifies  to  the  fact  of  resurrection  and  not  simply 
to  a  liturgical  observance.  Second,  since  the  OT  nowhere  speaks  of  the  resurrection 
of  an  individual  (or  of  the  Messiah),  early  Christian  adoption  of  phrases  such  as 
“after  the  third  day”  must  be  seen  as  efforts  to  explain  a  real  experience,  and  not 
as  efforts  to  construct  a  narrative.  Finally,  common  sense  requires  that  the  NT 
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texts  be  considered  as  reporting  a  real  fact,  and  not  simply  as  giving  mythological 
expression  to  a  hope.  Thus  a  hermeneutic  of  the  resurrection  must  be  a  herme¬ 
neutic  of  an  experience  captured  in  language,  must  be  an  integral  and  integrating 
experience  by  accepting  death  and  resurrection  as  equally  real,  and  must  be  a 
multifaceted  hermeneutic,  i.e.  having  significance  on  a  universal  as  well  as  an 
individual  level. — J.P. 

414.  A.  Hamman,  “La  resurrection  du  Christ  dans  l’Antiquite  chretienne,”  Rev 
SciRel  49  (4,  75)  292-318. 

While  exegetical  studies  abound,  works  on  the  patristic  witness  to  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  are  scarce.  This  contribution  scrutinizes  literature  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
(the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  OT  Apocrypha  with  their  Christian  interpolations, 
the  apocryphal  Gospels,  and  Origen’s  reply  to  Celsus)  leading  to  the  following 
observations:  (1)  The  same  polemics  that  are  found  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  still 
occur,  even  in  an  exaggerated  form.  (2)  Many  texts  connect  preaching  to  the 
resurrection,  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel — which  transmits  the  message  of  Jesus 
and  faith  in  his  resurrection — has  meaning  only  if  Jesus  was  raised  from  the  dead. 
(3)  As  in  the  NT,  the  proofs  of  the  resurrection  depend  upon  the  empty  tomb  (the 
account  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  legend  of  the  shroud  shown  to  the  high  priest) 
and  the  apparitions  (which  are  extended  to  the  multitude  and  even  to  the  enemies 
of  Christ,  e.g.  Pilate).  [To  be  continued.] — J.J.C. 

415.  E.  M.  Howe,  “ ‘.  .  .  But  Some  Doubted’  (Matt.  28:17).  A  Re-Appraisal  of 
Factors  Influencing  the  Easter  Faith  of  the  Early  Christian  Community,” 
JournEvangTheolSoc  18  (3,  75)  173-180. 

An  examination  of  the  NT  appearance  narratives  suggests  that  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  community  grasped  the  reality  that  Jesus  was  alive  through  several  avenues. 
Sense  perception  alone,  though  significant,  was  not  conclusive.  For  the  early  wit¬ 
nesses,  as  for  Paul,  the  element  of  sense  perception  associated  with  the  appearances 
of  Jesus  was  closely  linked  with  receiving  a  commission  for  a  specific  task.  Along 
with  this,  an  enlightened  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  acquaintance 
with  Jesus’  teaching  concerning  the  implications  of  his  death,  and  participation  in 
the  Eucharist  collectively  established  for  the  early  church  that  Jesus  was  alive. 
— D.J.H. 

416.  G.  O’Collins,  “Come  nasce  la  fede  nella  risurrezione  ?”  RassTeol  16  (5,  75) 
409-419. 

For  faith  in  the  resurrection  W.  Pannenberg  appeals  to  the  historical  testimony 
of  the  NT,  while  W.  Marxsen  explains  the  resurrection  in  terms  of  the  risk  of 
faith.  The  first  approach  is  insufficient,  and  the  second  unreasonable.  Besides  a 
historical  basis,  resurrection  faith  demands  a  personal  commitment  and  a  personal 
realization  of  the  meaning  of  the  event.  Though  this  experience  differs  for  each 
person,  it  usually  contains  the  following  elements:  a  vicarious  experience  of  death 
through  the  loss  of  friends  and  loved  ones ;  high  expectations  followed  by  disap¬ 
pointing  results ;  knowledge  of  the  proper  destiny  of  humanity  and  the  world ; 
and  hope  of  one’s  own  resurrection.  In  short,  the  believer’s  faith  rests  not  only 
on  the  NT  witnesses  but  also  on  personal,  free  commitment  to  a  life  that  is 
moving  toward  the  resurrection. — J.J.C. 
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41 7r.  Resurrexit,  ed.  E.  Dhanis  [cf.  NT  A  20,  p.  240]. 

D.  Grasso,  “La  Risurrezione  di  Gesu  e  la  storia,”  CivCatt  126  (3000,  ’75)  585- 
590. — The  papers  read  at  the  1970  international  symposium  on  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  are  described  briefly,  and  E.  Dhanis’s  essay  on  the  resurrection  and 
history  is  treated  in  detail.  Dhanis  characterizes  the  event  as  an  “illuminating” 
mystery  because,  once  admitted,  it  throws  light  on  several  historical  facts.  Among 
these  are  the  expectation  of  Jesus’  glorification,  the  empty  tomb  and  the  appari¬ 
tions,  the  Christology  of  the  nascent  church,  the  conversion  and  apostolate  of 
Paul,  and  the  birth  of  the  church.  Jesus’  resurrection  may  be  called  historical 
indirectly  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  theological  explanation  of  historical  facts.  That  the 
apparitions  were  not  purely  subjective  visions  is  established  since  they  and  the 
empty  tomb  form  an  inseparable  diptych. — J.J.C. 

41 8r.  - ,  Idem. 

L.  Sabourin,  “The  Resurrection  of  Jesus,”  BibTheolBull  5  (3,  ’75)  262-293. — 
Summaries  of  the  twenty  articles  in  the  volume.  “After  reading  this  volume  the 
dominant  reaction  I  felt  was  one  of  reassurance  as  to  the  validity  of  the  tradi¬ 
tionally  accepted  beliefs  regarding,  for  example,  the  empty  tomb,  the  bodily  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus,  and  the  objective  nature  of  his  appearances  to  the  Apostles.” 
Discussions  of  1  Cor  15:4,  the  soteriological  value  of  the  resurrection,  and  the 
connection  of  Jesus’  resurrection  with  our  own  would  have  improved  what  is 
already  a  very  valuable  collection. — D.J.H. 

Synoptics 

419.  G.  Barth,  “Glaube  und  Zweifel  in  den  synoptischen  Evangelien,”  ZeitTheol 
Kirch  72  (3,  ’75)  269-292. 

Studies  on  the  two  types  of  faith  in  the  NT  (trust  in  God’s  power  to  work 
miracles  and  acceptance  of  the  kerygma)  can  be  enriched  by  an  investigation  of 
those  Synoptic  passages,  where  faith  is  coupled  with  doubt.  An  examination  of 
Mt  17:20;  Mk  9:23;  9:24;  11:23;  and  Matthew’s  oligopistia  reveals  the  following 
stages  of  reflection  on  faith.  The  first  is  the  promise  that  the  believer  shares  in 
God’s  power  (Mt  17:20;  Mk  9:23).  Next,  the  experience  that  miracles  do  not 
occur  and  prayer  is  not  heard  leads  to  two  different  reflections:  (1)  The  believer 
needs  a  more  robust  faith  (Mk  11:23;  see  also  James  1:6-8;  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
Mandates  9.4-8).  (2)  Self-centered  faith  is  avoided  in  the  plea  “I  believe;  help 
my  unbelief”  (Mk  9:24).  Matthew  indicates  a  further  stage  of  reflection.  The 
counterpart  of  faith  is  doubt,  which  a  person  first  experiences  as  a  follower  of 
Jesus.  Disciples  cannot  remove  doubt  by  their  own  efforts;  only  the  hand  (14:31) 
or  the  word  (28:17-20)  of  their  Lord  can  rescue  them  from  doubt.  The  concept 
of  oligopistia  is  Matthew’s  way  of  connecting  the  two  types  of  faith. — R.J.K. 

420.  M.  Mees,  “Die  moderne  Deutung  der  Parabeln  und  ihre  Probleme,”  VetChrist 
11  (2,  ’74)  416-433. 

After  reviewing  the  history  of  parable  research,  this  bulletin  concentrates  on 
recent  contributions  by  N.  Perrin,  K.  P.  Jorns,  G.  Eichholz,  D.  O.  Via,  and  E. 
Giittgemanns. — D.J.H. 
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421.  H.  Moxnes,  “Evangelistene — Samlere,  Forfattere  eller — ?  Redaksjonshis- 
torien  og  dens  svar  pa  et  hovedproblem  i  evangelieforskningen”  [The  Evan¬ 
gelists — Collectors,  Authors  or  — ?  Redaction  Criticism  and  Its  Answer  to 
a  Major  Problem  in  Gospel  Research],  NorskTeolTids  76  (2,  75)  65-83. 

A  critical  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  redaction  criticism,  based  on 
the  works  of  its  major  protagonists,  tracing  the  continuity,  discontinuity,  and 
tensions  among  the  methods  of  literary  criticism  (19th  century),  form  criticism, 
and  redaction  criticism.  The  special  contribution  of  the  latter  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  particular  problem  of  determining  the  literary  and  theological  role  of  the 
Evangelist  in  the  development  of  his  Gospel  and  its  form.  Yet  even  if  redaction 
criticism  can  distinguish  between  various  stages  in  the  process  of  tradition,  its 
concern  is  with  the  theology  of  the  Evangelist,  and  not  the  Sit  2  im  Leben.  Finally, 
redaction  criticism  is  a  hermeneutical  help  in  preaching  and  proclamation  in  that 
there  is  a  parallel  between  the  Evangelist  in  the  lst-century  church  and  the 
preacher  and  theologian  in  the  Christian  community  of  the  present. — J.S.H. 

422.  P.  Vassiliadis,  “Prolegomena  to  a  Discussion  on  the  Relationship  Between 
Mark  and  the  Q  Document,”  DeltBibMel  3  (9,  ’75)  31-46. 

A  critical  review  of  all  the  theories  about  the  relationship  of  Mark  and  Q 
leads  to  these  conclusions:  (1)  the  Q  document  cannot  have  depended  on  Mark; 
and  (2)  the  relationship  between  Mark  and  Q  must  be  determined  on  other  than 
literary  grounds.  In  working  toward  a  solution  to  the  problem,  future  researchers 
will  have  to  answer  these  questions:  (1)  Did  Mark  have  any  knowledge  of  Q 
traditions?  (2)  If  he  did,  is  there  any  evidence  that  Mark  was  also  acquainted 
with  the  Q  document  itself?  (3)  If  he  was,  what  material  did  he  make  use  of? 
(4)  If  he  did  use  Q  material,  was  the  use  merely  receptive  or  also  critical? — Th.S. 

423.  R.  Williamson,  “Expressionist  Art  and  the  Parables  of  Jesus,”  Theology  78 
(663,  75)  474-481. 

An  examination  of  the  parallels  between  the  pictures  painted  by  Expressionist 
artists  (e.g.  P.  Klee,  O.  Kokoschka,  W.  Kandinsky)  and  the  parables  of  Jesus. 
Like  the  Expressionists,  Jesus  emerges  as  one  who  need  an  audience,  finds  words 
insufficient,  must  exaggerate,  lives  in  revolt,  builds  bridges  between  the  material 
and  the  spiritual,  and  uses  concrete  symbols.  His  parables  are  works  of  art  and 
should  be  treated  as  such  by  their  interpreters  and  readers. — D.J.H. 

424.  R.  D.  Worden,  “Redaction  Criticism  of  Q:  A  Survey,”  J ournBibLit  94  (4, 
75)  532-546. 

An  examination  of  deliberate  efforts  to  identify  the  genre,  theology,  and  pro¬ 
venience  of  Q.  With  respect  to  genre,  Q  has  been  described  variously  as  repre¬ 
senting  logoi  sophon  (J.  M.  Robinson,  H.  Koester,  D.  Liihrmann  with  qualifi¬ 
cation),  paraenesis  (M.  Dibelius),  testament  (E.  Bammel),  mission-instructions 
for  preachers  to  Israel  (O.  H.  Steck),  or  as  comprising  admonition,  consolation, 
proclamation,  and  doctrine  (P.  Hoffmann).  Suggested  as  theological  features  of 
Q  are  the  following:  a  gnosticizing  tendency  (Robinson),  elements  derived  from 
Jewish  wisdom-traditions  (Koester),  Christology  or  soteriology  (H.  E.  Todt), 
identification  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man  with  an  eschatological  role  (Liihrmann). 
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The  provenience  of  Q  is  held  by  most  to  be  the  Palestinian  Jewish-Christian 
community.  Luhrmann  stands  practically  alone  in  explicitly  identifying  the  pro¬ 
venience  as  the  Hellenistic  community,  and  Robinson  describes  it  conceptually, 
on  the  trajectory  from  wisdom  to  gnosticism. — M.P.H. 

425.  K.  Woschitz,  “Reflexionen  zum  Zeitverstandnis  in  der  Spruchquelle  ‘Q/  ” 
ZeitKathTheol  97  (1-2,  75)  72-79. 

Characteristic  of  the  ‘Q’  tradition  is  the  juxtaposition  of  present  and  future  verb 
forms,  especially  in  references  to  the  kingdom  of  God  (“presents”  of  the  kingdom 
and  “futures”  of  salvation).  This  tension  between  completed  and  uncompleted 
action  corresponds  to  the  same  dialectic  in  the  kerygmatic  stream  of  tradition,  e.g. 
Rom  8:24. — J.H.E. 

Matthew 

426.  J.  Doignon,  “Citations  singulieres  et  leqons  rares  du  texte  latin  de  l’Evangile 
de  Matthieu  dans  Tin  Matthaeum’  d’Hilaire  de  Poitiers,”  BullLitEccl  76  (3, 
75)  187-196. 

In  Hilary  of  Poitiers’  commentary  on  Mt  there  are  at  least  48  significant  variant 
readings  from  known  codices  of  the  Vetus  Latina.  Most  of  these  variants  can  be 
traced  to  Hilary’s  efforts  either  to  support  with  a  scriptural  basis  some  point  of 
the  commentary  or  to  correct  certain  inelegancies  of  the  Latin  style.  Some  variants 
are  based  on  corrupt  readings  that  attempted  to  harmonize  the  Synoptics. — M.A.F. 

427.  D.  Flusser,  “Two  Anti- Jewish  Montages  in  Matthew,”  Immanuel  5  (75) 
37-45. 

Matthew’s  general  faithfulness  to  his  Jewish  sources  about  Jesus  does  not 
prove  that  he  was  a  Jewish-Christian.  A  redaction-critical  examination  of  Mt 
23:1-36  and  7:21-23;  8:11-12  reveals  how  he  sometimes  transformed  his  sources 
in  the  light  of  his  anti-Jewish  tendencies.  He  was  a  Gentile  who  wrote  his  Gospel 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. — D.J.H. 

428.  D.  J.  Harrington,  “Matthean  Studies  since  Joachim  Rohde,”  HeythJ ourn 
16  (4,  75)  375-388. 

A  survey  of  redaction-critical  studies  on  Mt  since  Rohde’s  Die  redaktions- 
geschichtliche  Methode  (1966).  These  major  trends  emerge:  general  acceptance 
of  the  two-source  theory,  but  greater  caution  toward  assuming  it  as  the  only  sure 
basis  of  study;  recognition  that  B.  W.  Bacon’s  “five  book”  hypothesis  is  inadequate 
and  that  the  several  structural  principles  in  the  Gospel  have  to  be  taken  into 
account;  increased  awareness  of  the  severe  problems  that  Matthew  had  to  confront 
within  his  community ;  growing  consensus  that  he  wrote  after  the  split  between 
church  and  synagogue ;  sensitivity  to  the  ways  in  which  he  used  the  various  groups 
(disciples,  prophets,  righteous  ones,  crowds,  Jewish  leaders)  for  his  own  literary 
and  theological  purposes ;  consciousness  of  Matthew’s  somewhat  critical  attitude 
toward  church  leaders ;  perception  that  he  saw  a  break  between  the  time  of  the 
mission  to  Israel  (Mt  10)  and  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  (28:16-20);  feeling 
that  a  comprehensive  description  of  Matthean  Christology  from  a  redaction- 
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critical  standpoint  is  needed ;  willingness  to  see  the  OT  formula  quotations  as  part 
of  the  Evangelist’s  redactional  activity ;  and  a  sense  of  the  complexity  of  Matthew’s 
attitude  toward  the  Mosaic  Law. — D.J.H.  (Author.) 

429.  F.  Martin,  “The  Image  of  Shepherd  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,”  SciEsp  27 
(3,  75)  261-301. 

After  preliminary  observations  on  how  a  literary  artist  uses  traditional  imagery, 
there  are  analyses  of  the  shepherd  figure  in  Mt  1 — 20  (especially  2:6;  9:36  and 
10:6;  12:9-14;  12:22-30;  14:14;  15:21-28;  18:12-14;  20:29-34)  and  of  the  use 
of  the  shepherd  theme  in  Mt  21 — 28  (especially  21:1-12;  24:30  and  25:32;  26:15, 
58;  26:31,  56;  27:3-10).  The  main  thrust  of  this  analysis  is  “to  alert  the  reader 
to  one  way  that  Mt  is  mediating  an  understanding  of  Jesus  Christ:  namely,  by 
evoking  and  utilizing  aspects  of  the  image  of  shepherd  in  such  a  way  that,  within 
the  mind  and  imagination  of  someone  sensitive  to  these  aspects,  there  is  created 
a  presence  in  symbol  of  ‘Jesus>  Christ,  Son  of  David,  Son  of  Abraham.’  ”  Matthew 
develops  an  increasingly  inclusive  image  of  Christ  as  shepherd  (1)  by  using  the 
capacities  of  his  tradition  to  set  up  resonances  and  create  interior  symbols,  and 
(2)  by  a  series  of  allusions  within  the  code  or  language  system  of  the  text  itself. 
-D.J.H. 

Mt,  cf.  §  20-419. 

430.  [Mt  1 — 2]  J.  E.  Steinmueller,  “The  infancy  gospels,”  HomPastRev  76  (3, 
75)  25-28. 

A  discussion  of  the  common  and  unique  elements  in  Mt  1 — 2  and  Lk  1 — 2,  the 
various  literary  forms  used  in  these  narratives,  their  historical  value,  and  their 
theological  significance.  Matthew  and  Luke  make  no  distinction  between  the  his¬ 
toricity  of  the  infancy  sections  and  the  remainder  of  their  Gospels. — D.J.H. 

431.  [Mt  2:1-12]  R.  E.  Brown,  “The  Meaning  of  the  Magi;  The  Significance  of 
the  Star,”  Worship  49  (10,  75)  574-582. 

Mt  2:1-12  serves  as  an  anticipation  of  the  fate  of  the  good  news  of  salvation, 
a  fate  that  Matthew  knew  in  the  aftermath  of  the  resurrection.  In  response  to 
an  imperfect  revelation  the  Gentiles  come  to  worship,  but  they  must  learn  from 
the  Jews  the  history  of  salvation.  Yet  those  who  have  the  Scriptures  and  can  see 
plainly  what  the  prophets  have  said  are  not  willing  to  worship  the  newborn  king. 
—D.J.H. 

432.  [Mt  2:6]  F.  Salvoni,  “II  vaticinio  di  Michea,”  RicBibRel  10  (1,  75)  31-42. 

Instead  of  simply  quoting  Mic  5:2,  Matthew  rereads  the  verse  with  the  aid  of 
other  messianic  texts  including  Gen  49:10  and  2  Sam  5:2  (=1  Chr  11:2).  The 
various  stages  in  this  process  of  rereading  are  outlined. — J.J.C. 

433.  [Mt  2:16-18]  P.  L.  Maier,  “The  Infant  Massacre — History  or  Myth?” 
ChristT oday  20  (6,  75)  299-302. 

The  reasons  cited  for  denying  the  historicity  of  the  infant  massacre  in  Mt  2:16-18 
(the  silence  of  Josephus,  a  construction  to  fulfill  OT  prophecy,  analogies  with 
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stories  about  the  birth  of  Moses)  are  not  convincing.  Rather,  Josephus’  portrait 
of  Herod  in  his  last  years  (see  Antiquities  16 — 17)  shows  that  a  crime  such  as 
that  described  by  Matthew  would  have  been  very  much  in  character  for  Herod  at 
the  time. — D.J.H. 

434.  [Mt  4:1-11]  J.  Kurichianil,  ‘'The  Temptations  of  Christ,  Their  Meaning,” 
Bibleb  hash  yarn  1  (2,  75)  106-125. 

Mt  4:1-11  describes  the  temptations  of  Jesus  according  to  their  OT  order:  bread 
(Exod  16),  Temple  pinnacle  (Exod  17),  and  idolatry  (Exod  32).  The  order  in 
Lk  4:1-13  (bread,  idolatry,  Temple  pinnacle)  reflects  Luke’s  theological  interest 
in  Jerusalem.  In  these  texts  and  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels,  Jesus  is  tempted  to 
overemphasize  material  needs,  to  make  a  miraculous  display  of  his  power,  and  to 
grasp  at  political  power  and  authority.  The  church  as  the  new  Israel  now  faces  the 
same  temptations. — D.J.H. 

Mt  4:25,  cf.  §  20-631. 

435.  [Mt  5 — 7]  E.  Giustozzi,  “i  Hay  un  sistema  de  normas  en  el  Sermon  de  la 
Montana?”  RevistBib  37  (3,  75)  235-243. 

Christian  morality  is  defined  by  love  (of  God  and  of  neighbor)  and  by  the 
kingdom.  Can  this  be  reduced  to  a  system  of  norms?  To  answer  the  question  the 
article  examines  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  teaching  of  Paul  with  these 
conclusions:  (1)  The  source  of  Christian  moral  conduct  is  the  radicalness  of  the 
kingdom.  (2)  The  unity  of  this  conduct  is  not  centered  on  a  rational  “system”  but 
is  rooted  in  the  love  of  God  and  neighbor.  (3)  The  “commandment  of  the  Lord” 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  personal  opinion. — S.B.M. 

436.  [Mt  6:13]  G.  G.  Willis,  “Lead  Us  Not  Into  Temptation,”  DownRev  93 
(313,  75)  281-288. 

The  term  peirasmos  in  Mt  6:13/Lk  11:4  means  any  sort  of  spiritual  testing  or 
probation.  The  expression  “lead  us  not”  suggests  that  the  Aramaic  original  had 
the  ’ aphel  form  of  “to  come.”  But  the  ’ apliel  in  Syriac  frequently  has  a  permissive 
sense,  and  with  the  verb  “to  come”  it  could  mean  “do  not  permit  (or  allow)  us 
to  come.”  This  sense  is  reflected  in  many  textual  glosses  and  patristic  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  verse. — D.J.H. 

437.  [Mt  7:1-23]  S.  Agouridis,  “He  epi  tou  Orous  Homilia  (synecheia)  (The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  [cont.]),”  DeltBibMel  3  (9,  75)  47-60.  [Cf.  §  19-946.] 

The  final  installment  of  a  brief  commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
focusing  on  Mt  7: 1-23,  a  series  of  paraenetic  logia  of  Jesus  unrelated  to  one  another. 
This  part  offers  brief  interpretations  of  the  logia,  which  are  like  different-colored 
pearls  on  the  same  string. — Th.S. 

438.  M.  Mees,  “Ausserkanonische  Parallelstellen  zu  den  Gerichtsworten  Mt. 
7,21-23:  Lk.  6,46;  13,26-28  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fur  die  Formung  der  Jesus- 
worte,”  VetClirist  10  (1,  73  )  79-102. 

Noncanonical  Christian  literature  can  shed  light  on  the  variety  of  literary  genres 
that  Bultmann  and  others  identified  in  the  logia  attributed  to  Jesus.  Particularly 
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striking  examples  are  the  adaptations  made  of  Lk  6:46  in  Egerton  Papyrus  2; 
Clement  of  Alexandria’s  Stromata  4.43.2;  7.104.4;  Ps. -Clementine  Homilies  8.7.4; 
and  Irenaeus’  Adversus  Haereses  4.73.3.  Similar  parallels  are  noted  in  the  use  of 
Mt  7:21-23  in  Clement  of  Alexandria’s  Quis  dives  salve tur  29.6,  Theodoret  of 
Cyrus’  Explan.  Ezecli.  20.1-4,  2  Clement  4.2,  and  Ps.-Hippolytus’  De  consumatione 
mundi  48.  Various  sections  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  and  Justin’s  Apology  I 
also  illustrate  literary  and  rhetorical  devices  used  in  the  Gospel  sayings. — M.A.F. 

Mt  8:23-27,  cf.  §  20-459. 

Mt  9:16-17,  cf.  §  20-458. 

439.  M.  Haug,  “Mission:  Was  ist  das?  —  Wie  geschieht  das?  Eine  Befragung 
von  Matthaus  9,35 — 10,8,”  TheolBeitr  6  (5,  ’75)  185-191. 

The  primary  and  permanent  function  of  the  Christian  mission  is  to  announce 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  and  the  important  once-for-all  event  that  is  Jesus  Christ 
upon  whom  the  salvation  of  all  humanity  depends.  To  fulfill  this  duty  the  missioners 
must  constantly  draw  upon  the  primary  witness  about  Christ  as  found  in  the  NT 
and  constantly  test  their  teaching  by  that  norm. — J.J.C. 

440.  M.  Maher,  “‘Take  my  yoke  upon  you’  (Matt.  xi.  29),”  NTStud  22  (1,  ’75) 
97-103. 

The  background  of  Mt  11:29  is  in  the  OT  and  Jewish  concept  of  the  “yoke  of 
the  Law,”  which  is  widely  attested  in  a  favorable  sense.  Though  in  the  Matthean 
context  the  easy  yoke  of  Jesus  seems  to  be  contrasted  with  the  heavy  burden  of 
Pharisaism,  the  Jewish  attitude  toward  the  Law  was  generally  one  of  a  liberating 
response  to  God’s  grace. — G.W.M. 

Mt  13:3-9,  cf.  §  20-512. 

441.  [Mt  13:44-46]  W.  Harrington,  “Hidden  Treasure,”  Furrow  26  (9,  ’75) 
523-529. 

The  parables  of  the  treasure  and  the  pearl  in  Mt  13:44-46  describe  fortunate 
happenings  that,  while  born  of  everyday,  are  not  part  of  everyday.  They  stress 
the  joy  in  finding,  the  value  of  the  find,  and  the  cost  involved.  They  provide  an 
example  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  believer  should  pursue  the  kingdom  at  any 
price. — D.J.H. 

Mt  14:22-33,  cf.  §  20-459. 

442.  M.  Wilcox,  “Peter  and  the  Rock:  A  Fresh  Look  at  Matthew  xvi.  17-19,” 
NTStud  22  (1,  ’75)  73-88. 

Among  the  many  problems  of  Mt  16:17-19  one  has  been  neglected,  namely  the 
fact  that  the  rock/stone  motif  in  the  NT  is  normally  applied  to  Jesus  and  only  here 
to  Peter.  The  passage  is  not  an  original  unity,  and  a  close  examination  against  the 
background  of  OT,  Jewish,  and  NT  usage  shows  that  vv.  18-19  appear  to  be 
an  intrusion.  Underlying  the  Caesarea  Philippi  narrative  there  was  an  inter¬ 
pretative  tradition  linking  Jesus  as  the  Son  with  the  rejected  stone  of  Ps  118:22-23 
(’bn/bn).  In  Mt  16:13-23  the  tradition  in  reflected  in  its  keywords  petra,  oiko- 
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domein  and  skandalon.  But  the  Evangelist  has  seized  upon  the  opportunity  for  a 
word  play  on  Peter’s  Greek  name  to  assert  that  the  church  built  on  the  stone  that 
is  Jesus  is  in  fact  the  church  in  which  Peter  plays  a  prominent  role.  Thus  the 
pericope  as  it  stands  is  the  result  of  Matthean  redaction. — G.W.M. 

443.  [Mt  18:15-18]  T.  S.  Centi,  “A  proposito  di  riconciliazione:  dalla  correzione 
fraterna  alia  tolleranza.  (Riflessioni  su  un  articolo  confusionario  del  P.  J. 
Galot),”  RassAscMis  26  (3,  75)  177-185. 

When  J.  Galot  [§  19-956]  excludes  from  Mt  18:15-18  the  idea  of  fraternal 
correction  and  excommunication,  he  argues  from  a  critically  poor  text,  and  his 
interpretation  is  by  no  means  required  by  the  wider  cofttext.  The  church  here 
mentioned  is  not  a  local  assembly,  but  the  church  that  Christ  was  to  found  and 
which,  with  its  authoritative  leaders,  would  be  responsible  for  the  excommunica¬ 
tion.  Under  proper  conditions  fraternal  correction  does  not  disrupt  the  harmony  of 
a  group,  and  the  mind  of  Christ  does  not  exclude  excommunication,  as  is  evident 
from  Paul  (1  Cor  5:6;  Gal  5:9). — J.J.C. 

Mt  19:10-12,  cf.  §  20-616. 

Mt  19:16-22,  cf.  §  20-461. 

444.  [Mt  23:25]  G.  Quispel,  “An  Apocryphal  Variant  in  Macarius,”  Orientalia 
Lovaniensia  Periodica  6-7  (75-76)  487-492. 

The  deviations  from  Mt  23:25  and  Lk  11:39  in  the  Sermons  and  Letters  of  the 
4th-century  Syrian  mystic  Macarius,  Logos  64.8  (ed.  H.  Berthold  [GCS]  II. 
p.  218,  lines  25-28)  are  not  simply  due  to  the  pen  of  the  author.  Rather,  Macarius 
must  have  used  an  apocryphal  and  independent  tradition  having  very  ancient, 
Jewish  roots.  The  tradition  can  be  hypothetically  restored  in  this  form:  “Why  do 
you  wash  the  outside  of  the  cup,  but  the  inside  is  full  of  filth?  You  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  he  who  made  the  inside  also  made  the  outside  and  he  who  made  the 
outside  also  made  the  inside.”  A  tradition  history  of  the  saying  concludes  the 
article.  Macarius,  who  came  from  Edessa  (the  center  of  Aramaic  Christianity), 
seems  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  tradition  underlying  both  Gospel  of  Thomas 
89  and  Ps. -Clementine  Homilies  11.29.2  that  in  certain  respects  is  more  primitive 
than  Q. — D.J.H. 

445.  D.  B.  Knox,  “The  Five  Comings  of  Jesus:  Matthew  24  and  25,”  RefTheol 
Rev  34  (2,  75)  44-54. 

Besides  Jesus’  entry  into  the  world  at  his  birth,  there  are  four  other  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  concept  “coming”  to  Jesus  in  the  NT:  the  comings  of  the  Son  of 
Man  to  avenge  wrong  and  vindicate  right,  his  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven 
to  receive  the  kingdom,  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Son  of  Man’s 
coming  with  the  angels  for  the  final  judgment.  Matthew’s  eschatological  discourse 
serves  as  a  basis  for  explicating  these  four  comings. — D.J.H. 

446.  K.  Smyth,  “Matthew  28:  Resurrection  as  Theophany,”  IrTheolQnart  42 
(4,  75)  259-271. 

Mt  28  follows  the  pattern  of  the  OT  theophany,  especially  as  exemplified  in 
Exod  19 — 20:  the  divine  rendezvous  (28:1-5,  9-10),  the  apparition  (28:16-18a), 
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and  the  covenant  consisting  of  self-presentation  (28:18b),  obligations  (28:19-20a), 
and  promise  (28:20b).  The  element  of  mission  in  the  chapter  has  its  roots  in  the 
call  of  Moses  (Exod  3).  Matthew  combines  mission  and  new  covenant  in  a  syn¬ 
thesis  that  does  not  depart  from  the  genre  of  theophany. — D.J.H. 

447.  D.  R.  A.  Hare  and  D.  J.  Harrington,  “  ‘Make  Disciples  of  All  the  Gentiles’ 
(Mt  28:19),”  CathBib Quart  37  (3,  75)  359-369. 

The  phrase  matheteusatc  panta  ta  ethne  in  Mt  28:19  means  “make  disciples  of 
all  the  Gentiles.”  It  does  not  include  the  nation  of  Israel.  (1)  In  Matthew’s  time 
goyhn  and  ethne  referred  to  that  whole  collective  of  nations  (the  Gentile  nations) 
other  than  Israel  and  to  those  individual  non-Jews  (the  Gentiles)  who  made  up  the 
collective.  (2)  In  the  five  instances  of  ethnos /ethne  where  Matthew  depends  on  the 
Markan  or  the  Q  tradition,  there  are  three  (20:19,  25;  6:32)  where  it  definitely 
means  Gentiles  and  two  (24:7,  9)  where  it  may  possibly  (though  this  is  unlikely) 
include  Israel.  For  eight  uses  of  ethnos/ ethne  in  material  peculiar  to  Mt  the 
obvious  meaning  in  six  (4:15;  10:5,  18;  12:18,  21;  21:43)  is  Gentiles;  in  24:14 
and  25:32  ethne  could  include  Israel,  but  in  both  cases  the  interpretation  as 
Gentiles  seems  preferable.  (3)  In  no  case  of  panta  ta  ethne  in  Mt  (25:32;  24:9, 
14;  28:19)  can  it  be  persuasively  argued  that  the  phrase  includes  Israel.  Rather, 
it  designates  non-Jewish  mankind  in  its  entirety.  (4)  Although  the  divine  plan 
required  that  the  gospel  be  preached  first  to  the  Jews  (10:5;  cf.  15:24,  26),  for 
Matthew  the  time  of  the  mission  to  Israel  as  Israel  is  over.  Henceforth  the  mission 
is  to  the  Gentiles.  (5)  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  John  Chrysostom  all  assume  that 
panta  ta  ethne  in  Mt  28:19  excludes  Israel — D.J.H.  (Co-author.) 

Mark 

448.  W.  R.  Bouman,  “  ‘Reflections  on  Mark  from  a  Confessional  Theologian,’  ” 
CurrTheolMiss  2  (6,  75)  326-331. 

Mark  uses  the  remembered  tradition  of  the  Christian  community  in  the  service 
of  his  proclamation.  Throughout  the  Gospel,  Mark’s  theology  is  theology  of  the 
cross — Jesus’  cross  and  our  own  cross.  A  careful  reading  of  this  Gospel  shows  that 
confessional  theology  is  not  something  imposed  on  the  Bible  but  rather  grows  out 
of  the  Bible’s  own  proclamation. — D.J.H. 

449.  C.  Focant,  “L’incomprehension  des  disciples  dans  le  deuxieme  evangile. 
Tradition  et  redaction,”  RevBib  82  (2,  75)  161-185. 

Analysis  of  the  relevant  passages  in  Mk  shows  that  we  must  not  speak  too 
quickly  and  facilely  about  the  theme  of  the  disciples’  lack  of  understanding.  There  is 
incomprehension  of  a  positive  character  in  which  the  disciples’  reaction  (stupor, 
fear,  lack  of  understanding)  arises  from  the  greatness  of  the  miracle  (4:40-41 ; 
5:31;  6:37;  8:4),  the  harshness  of  the  teaching  (8:32-33;  9:32;  10:24,  34), 
or  the  greatness  of  Jesus  himself  in  an  epiphany  (9:5-6).  There  are  also  instances 
where  the  disciples’  lack  of  understanding  is  portrayed  in  a  negative  way: 
4:13;  6:50-52;  7:18;  8:16-21.  It  is  difficult  to  classify  9:19  and  14:37-41.  Some 
elements  of  the  motif  (especially  the  positive  ones)  were  present  in  the  pre- 
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Markan  tradition:  4:40-41;.  5:31;  6:37;  8:4;  9:19;  and  perhaps  4:13  and  7:18. 
Mark  systematized  the  theme  in  order  to  draw  his  readers’  attention  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  entering  into  the  mystery  of  Jesus  and  his  cross.  The  disciples’  position 
does  change  after  8:27-30,  though  not  all  of  U.  Luz’s  arguments  [§  10-526]  on  this 
matter  are  convincing.  But  even  after  the  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  the 
disciples  are  still  tending  toward  perfection ;  they  have  not  attained  it  completely. 
— D.J.H. 

450.  W.  W.  Isenberg,  “A  Short  Catechism  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,”  CurrTheol 
Miss  2  (6,  75)  316-325. 

Discussions  in  question-and-answer  form  of  these  topics:  authorship,  relation 
to  Mt  and  Lk,  use  of  sources,  Gospel  as  a  literary  type,  structure,  climax,  audience, 
ending,  absence  of  an  infancy  narrative,  messianic  secret,  interest  in  Galilee,  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Jesus’  death,  and  commentaries. — D.J.H. 

451.  E.  R.  Kalin,  “Early  Traditions  About  Mark’s  Gospel:  Canonical  Status 
Emerges,  the  Story  Grows,”  CurrTheolMiss  2  (6,  75)  332-341. 

From  Papias  onward,  Peter’s  preaching  is  seen  as  lying  behind  Mk.  But  the 
level  of  Peter’s  involvement  undergoes  a  striking  shift.  First,  Peter  is  dead  when 
Mark  writes  (oldest  Gospel  prologue,  Irenaeus,  possibly  Papias).  Then,  Peter  is 
alive  and,  on  learning  about  Mk,  reacts  with  indifference  (Clement  of  Alexandria). 
Then,  he  ratifies  the  book  for  ecclesiastical  reading  (Clement  as  filtered  through 
Eusebius).  Finally,  Peter  becomes  the  one  who  directs  Mark  to  write  in  the  first 
place  (Origen).  These  developments  illustrate  the  growing  importance  of  written 
accounts  of  Jesus’  words  and  deeds,  the  elevation  of  the  four  Gospels  to  unique  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  increasing  significance  of  the  apostles.  We  cannot  even  be 
certain  about  the  historicity  of  the  earliest  fundament  of  the  tradition,  that  Mk 
contains  Peter’s  preaching. — D.J.H. 

452.  J.  C.  Meagher,  ‘Die  Form-  und  Redaktionsungeschickliche  Methoden:  The 
Principle  of  Clumsiness  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark,”  JournAmAcadRel  43 
(3,  75)  459-472. 

Any  Geschichte  that  declines  to  admit  a  significant  component  of  Ungeschick 
(“clumsiness”)  into  its  calculus  is  insensitive  about  the  human  condition.  The 
enduring  oral  tradition  of  joke-telling  provides  a  fruitful  analogue  to  the  process 
by  which  the  Synoptic  tradition  was  preserved  and  developed.  Thus,  the  most 
plausible  initial  assumption  to  make  about  form  history  is  that  pericopes  of  the 
Gospels  are  the  product  of  a  succession  of  largely  ordinary  (and  therefore  some¬ 
what  clumsy  if  randomly  creative)  storytellers  who  told  tales,  more  or  less  sig¬ 
nificant,  about  Jesus — culminating  in  the  work  of  others  like  them  who  undertook 
the  awkward  task  of  reducing  the  oral  tales  to  a  continuum  in  written  form,  with 
new  adjustments  of  their  own.  More  specifically,  Mk  (e.g.  11:12-14;  5:1-20; 
8:14-21)  shows  clear  evidence  of  just  such  a  distorting  clumsiness  as  besets  the 
merely  ordinary,  though  creatively  talented,  storyteller  in  every  time  and  place. 
—D.J.H. 
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453.  T.  Moser,  “Mark’s  Gospel:  A  Drama?”  BibToday  80  (’75)  528-533. 

The  story  in  Mk  falls  rather  naturally  into  the  dramatic  structure  developed  by 
Terence  and  Seneca  as  well  as  the  Aristotelian  schema  of  protasis  (1:1 — 8:30), 
epitasis  (8:31 — 13:37),  and  catastrophe  (14:1 — 16:8).  Moreover,  Mark  makes  use 
of  conflict,  dramatic  contrast,  foreshadowing-,  and  irony.  Finally,  his  vigorous 
style  seems  suited  to  drama. — D.J.H. 

454.  L.  Soubigou,  “O  Plano  do  Evangelho  segundo  Sao  Marcos,”  RevistCultBib 
12  (1-2,  75)  84-96. 

That  Mark  wrote  for  a  church,  proposed  solutions  to  contemporary  problems, 
and  had  his  own  point  of  view  are  all  factors  that  affect  our  understanding  of  his 
Gospel.  The  article  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  principal  lines  of  force  in  Mk 
and  to  underline  some  major  orientations  of  the  work.  It  divides  the  Gospel  into  a 
Prologue  (Mk  1:1-13),  the  ministry  outside  Jerusalem  (1:14 — 10:45),  and  Jeru¬ 
salem  (11:1 — 16:20)  Under  each  of  these  divisions,  it  treats  some  of  the  major 
themes. — S.B.M. 

Mk,  cf.  §§  20-388,  422. 

455.  [Mk  1:1-8]  J.  Renkema,  “Een  verkennend  onderzoek  naar  de  leesbaarheid 
van  bijbelvertalingen”  [An  Exploratory  Investigation  of  the  Readability  of 
Bible  Translations],  NedTheolTijd  29  (4,  75)  305-321. 

Fourteen  Dutch  translations  of  Mk  1:1-8  are  examined  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  readability,  considering  the  following  factors:  length  of  words  and 
sentences  used  (quantitative  factor),  presence  of  religious  terms  and  of  Graecisms 
and  Hebraisms  (lexical  aspect),  and  syntactical  features  including  ambiguous  con¬ 
structions,  participial  formations,  use  of  nouns,  use  of  verbs  in  the  personal  form, 
and  relation  between  main  and  subordinate  clauses.  In  conclusion,  bringing  together 
the  data  for  the  nine  most  recent  translations,  the  author  presents  a  chart  grading 
the  readability  of  the  translations. — J.L. 

456.  P.  Simpson,  “Reconciliation  in  the  making:  A  reading  of  Mark  1,14-3,6,” 
AfricEcclRev  17  (4,  75)  194-203. 

An  attentive  reading  of  Mk  1:14 — 3:6  shows  how  Jesus  went  about  his  work  of 
reconciling:  the  good  news  in  words  (1:14-20);  the  good  news  in  deeds,  i.e. 
exorcisms,  healings,  and  forgiveness  of  sins  (1:21 — 2:12)  ;  and  the  good  news  as 
a  style  of  life,  i.e.  triumph  over  prejudice,  relativity  of  tradition,  and  priority  of 
humanity  over  social  imperatives  and  customs  (2:13 — 3:6). — D.J.H. 

457.  [Mk  2:1 — 3:6]  D.  J.  Clark,  “Criteria  for  Identifying  Chiasm,”  LingBib 
35  (75)  63-72. 

This  examination  of  the  criteria  (content,  form,  language,  setting,  and  theology) 
by  which  J.  Dewey  [§  18-489]  argued  for  chiastic  structure  in  Mk  2:1 — 3:6 
includes  the  following  observations:  (1)  Dewey’s  structure  in  adapted  form  can  be 
applied  to  the  whole  section  Mk  1:16 — 3:12.  (2)  It  is  difficult  to  provide  classi- 
ficatory  elements  that  several  critics  can  accept,  and  chiasm  is  only  one  type  of 
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recursion.  (3)  Multiple  levels  of  patterning  may  coexist,  superimposed  and  inter¬ 
penetrating.  They  need  not  be  conscious  literary  devices  of  a  redactor,  since  they 
seem  typical  of  human  thought  construction. — W.G.D. 

458.  [Mk  2:21-22]  P.  Trudinger,  “The  Word  on  the  Generation  Gap.  Reflections 
on  a  Gospel  Metaphor,”  BibTheolBull  5  (3,  ’75)  311-315. 

The  incompatibility  of  the  new  with  the  old  is  not  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  words 
in  Mk  2:21-22  (Mt  9:16-17 ;  Lk  5:36-39).  The  old  garment  is  worth  mending,  and 
precautions  are  taken  not  to  lose  the  old  wineskins.  The  point  is  that,  in  bringing 
the  old  and  the  new  together,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  requisite  preparations  are 
made.  In  the  case  of  the  garment  it  is  the  new  that  needs  to  undergo  preparation  in 
order  to  match  with  the  old,  and  in  the  case  of  the  wineskins  it  is  the  old  that 
must  be  dealt  with  in  order  to  contain  the  new. — D.J.H. 

Mk  4:3-9,  cf.  §  20-512. 

459.  [Mk  4:35-41]  T.  M.  Suriano,  “  ‘Who  Then  Is  This?’  .  .  .  Jesus  Masters  the 
Sea,”  BibToday  79  (’75)  449-456. 

In  the  ancient  Near  East  the  sea  was  considered  an  intersection  where  God  and 
evil  necessarily  had  to  collide.  Jesus  is  described  as  having  performed  two  miracles 
there:  the  calming  of  the  storm  (Mk  4:35-41;  Mt  8:23-27;  Lk  8:22-25;  Jn 
6:16-21)  and  the  walking  on  the  sea  (Mk  6:45-52;  Mt  14:22-33).  Mark  intends 
the  sea  narratives  to  be  revelatory  of  Jesus’  identity.  Matthew’s  primary  interest 
is  the  same,  but  he  also  accents  discipleship  within  the  Christian  community  and 
the  community’s  chief  shepherd.  Luke  highlights  Jesus’  authority  by  using  the  title 
epistata  (“master”)  in  8:24. — D.J.H. 

Mk  5:20,  cf.  §  20-631. 

Mk  6:45-52,  cf.  §  20-459. 

Mk  6:52-53,  cf.  §  20-372. 

Mk  7:31,  cf.  §  20-631. 

460.  [Mk  8:22-26]  G.  Walker,  “The  Blind  Recover  Their  Sight,”  ExpTimes  87 
(1,  ’75)  23. 

A  modern  parallel  to  the  two-stage  healing  of  blindness  in  Mk  8:22-26  is  to  be 
found  in  those  people  who  have  had  operations  to  remove  bilateral  congenital 
cataracts.  When  the  cataracts  are  removed  in  later  life,  these  people  are  initially 
unable  to  make  sense  of  the  stimuli  that  their  eyes  are  now  receiving.  The 
miracle  performed  by  Jesus  on  the  blind  man  consists  in  the  physical  bestowal  of 
sight  and  the  ability  to  understand  what  was  seen. — D.J.H. 

461.  [Mk  10:17-22]  J.  Galot,  “Le  fondement  evangelique  du  voeu  religieux  de 
pauverte,”  Gregorianum  56  (3,  ’75)  441-467. 

An  analysis  of  Mk  10:17-22  (Mt  19:16-22;  Lk  18:18-23)  shows  that  a  special 
invitation  is  addressed  to  the  rich  man.  He  is  to  attach  himself  to  the  person  of 
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Jesus  even  to  the  point  of  leaving  all  his  possessions.  Jesus  clearly  distinguishes 
between  the  way  of  the  commandments  and  the  new  and  more  demanding  way 
of  following  him.  Entering  on  this  new  way  is  the  result  of  a  call  that  does  not 
have  the  strict  obligatory  character  of  the  commandments  and  that  asks  for  a  freer 
response.  To  apply  the  story  of  the  call  of  the  rich  man  to  all  Christians  not  only 
is  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  text  but  also  implies  that  lay  people  do  not  practice 
the  demands  of  the  gospel. — D.J.H. 

462.  F.  Rousseau,  “La  structure  de  Marc  13, ”  Biblica  56  (2,  ’75)  157-172. 

For  a  stich  to  exist,  there  must  be  a  complete  or  relatively  complete  thought 
and  at  the  same  time  the  emission  of  a  significant  statement  set  between  two 
inhalations.  The  main  part  of  the  article  is  a  stichic  analysis  of  these  sections  of 
Mk  13:  l-5a,  5b-6  and  21-23,  7-8,  9-13,  14-20,  24-27,  28-37.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  structural  implications  of  the  stichic  dispositions.  The  division  of  the 
passage  into  stichs  and  the  establishment  of  connections  between  the  stichs  fills  in 
very  nicely  and  substantially  the  structure  proposed  by  J.  Lambrecht  in  Die  Redak - 
tion  der  Markus-Apocalypse  (1967). — D.J.H. 

463.  R.  P.  Schroeder,  “The  ‘Worthless’  Shepherd.  A  Study  of  Mark  14:27,” 
CurrT heolMiss  2  (6,  ’75)  342-344. 

By  referring  to  Zech  13:7  Jesus  warns  his  disciples  that  they  will  fall  away, 
emphasizes  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  directing  the  events  of  the  passion,  suggests 
that  with  the  striking  and  scattering  the  day  of  salvation  has  begun  (cf.  Zech  14), 
and  implies  that  he  is  the  “worthless  shepherd”  (Zech  11:7)  who  was  destroyed  so 
that  the  flock  might  be  spared. — D.J.H. 

464.  F.  C.  Synge,  “Mark  16.1-8,”  JournTheolSAfric  11  (’75)  71-73. 

The  descriptions  in  Mk  16:5  of  the  young  man  as  “dressed  in  a  white  robe”  and 
seated  “on  the  right”  point  to  Dan  7:9,  3  and  Ps  110:1  respectively.  Together 
they  tell  of  the  ascension  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  Gospel 
originally  ended  at  v.  8,  and  vv.  6-7  seems  to  be  an  intrusion. — D.J.H. 

Luke 

465.  P.  J.  Achtemeier,  “The  Lucan  Perspective  on  the  Miracles  of  Jesus:  A  Pre¬ 
liminary  Sketch,”  JournBibLit  94  (4,  ’75)  547-562. 

In  order  to  uncover  the  Lukan  perspective  on  Jesus’  miracles  the  study  includes 
comparison  of  Luke’s  selection  and  treatment  of  the  stories  with  Mark’s,  and 
analysis  of  the  form  and  placement  of  the  stories  in  Luke’s  narrative.  The  method 
leads  to  the  following  conclusions.  (1)  Luke  attempts  to  balance  Jesus’  miraculous 
activity  and  his  teaching  to  give  them  equal  weight.  (2)  The  miracles  have  the 
capacity  to  validate  Jesus.  (3)  If  the  miracles  validate  Jesus,  they  also  validate 
faith  in  him.  (4)  There  is  as  much  evidence  that  Luke  has  toned  down  the  magical 
aspects  of  Jesus’  miracles,  as  there  is  that  he  presents  such  stories  under  the 
particular  influence  of  the  Hellenistic  understanding  of  magic,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  Luke  does  put  a  certain  emphasis  on  the  wondrous  aspects  of  Jesus’ 
career. — M.P.H. 
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466.  G.  Frizzi,  “La  soteriologia  nell’opera  lucana,”  RivistBib  23  (2,  ’75)  113-145. 

The  Lukan  soteriological  arclie  is  in  Lk  1,  because  for  Luke  the  NT  eschaton 
begins  with  the  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus.  After  treating 
the  Christological  soteriology  of  Luke  in  the  account  of  the  nativity,  the  beginning 
of  the  public  ministry,  and  the  events  in  Jerusalem,  the  sketch  is  rounded  off  by 
examinations  of  Acts  2:14-36;  3:12-26;  4:9-12,  24-30;  5:29-32;  7:1-53;  10:34-43; 
13:16-41  and  20:18-35.  From  this  analysis  there  emerges  the  basic  outline  of  Luke’s 
soteriology.  It  is  a  coherent  and  systematic  whole  with  its  own  structural  orga- 
nicity.  It  is  theocentric,  starting  with  God  ( ho  soter )  and  terminating  in  him. 
Moreover,  it  is  eschatological,  developing  the  paradox  of  NT  soteria,  which  is 
gratuitous  and  yet  awaits  the  individual’s  response  and  cooperation  in  order  to 
be  fully  realized.  Finally,  it  is  Christological  but  seen  always  as  a  function  of  and 
subordinate  to  the  theocentricism  of  the  mission. — S.B.M. 

467.  W.  G.  Kummel,  “Current  Theological  Accusations  Against  Luke,”  And 
NewtQuart  16  (2,  ’75)  131-145. 

An  English  translation  (by  W.  C.  Robinson,  Jr.)  from  the  German  version  that 
appeared  in  ZeitNTWiss  [§  17-964].  The  article  first  appeared  in  French  in 
EphTheolLov  [§  15-883].— D.J.H. 

468.  B.  C.  Lategan,  “Tradition  and  Interpretation — two  methodological  remarks,” 
Neotestamentica  7  (’73)  95-103. 

Observations  on  the  use  of  the  OT  in  the  NT,  with  specific  reference  to  Lk-Acts. 
(1)  The  received  tradition  of  the  OT  is  treated  with  great  respect,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  freely  adapted  in  view  of  a  particular  need  or  representation.  The 
question  of  historical  reliability  cannot  be  solved  in  terms  of  variations  in  the 
tradition.  (2)  The  attempt  to  distinguish  NT  from  Jewish  biblical  interpretation 
on  the  principle  that  Jesus  is  the  key  to  the  Scriptures  necessarily  moves  from  the 
methodological  to  the  substantial  or  theological  level  and  raises  questions  about 
the  limited  validity  of  our  methods. — D.J.H. 

469.  J.  J.  Michalczyk,  “The  Experience  of  Prayer  in  Luke/Acts,”  RevRel  34 
(5,  ’75)  789-801. 

An  examination  of  the  prayers  and  the  atmosphere  of  prayer  in  Lk-Acts.  Jesus 
is  presented  as  teaching  new  concepts  of  prayer  to  his  disciples  and  as  liberating 
and  encouraging  those  who  pray.  When  the  Evangelists  describe  the  same  event, 
it  is  Luke  who  usually  places  that  event  in  a  context  of  prayer.  Throughout  Acts 
the  spirit  of  prayer  is  maintained ;  the  church  grows  and  is  nurtured  by  prayer. 
The  prayers  in  Lk-Acts  are  primarily  petitions,  though  there  are  many  instances 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Through  prayer  the  Holy  Spirit  descends  upon  the 
community  and  inspires  it  to  spread  the  good  news  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. — D.J.H. 

470.  C.  van  der  Waal,  “The  Temple  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,”  Neo¬ 
testamentica  7  (’73)  49-59. 

The  Temple  has  a  prominent  place  in  Luke’s  thinking.  He  uses  the  motif  as  a 
structural  principle  in  both  Lk  and  Acts  and  connects  it  theologically  with  Israel’s 
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rejection  of  the  Messiah,  the  expectation  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
justification  of  sinners.  Luke’s  theology  does  not  conflict  with  other  theologies 
within  the  NT.— D.J.H. 

Lk,  cf.  §  20-380r. 

Lk  1—2,  cf.  §  20-430. 

471.  [Lk  1:1-4]  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  “Once  more  St.  Luke’s  Prologue,”  Neo- 
testamentica  7  (’73)  7-26. 

An  attempt  to  understand  the  structure  of  Luke’s  prologue  in  the  light  of  pre¬ 
suppositions  current  among  historians  in  antiquity.  Luke  wanted  to  make  known 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  message,  and  the  surest  way  to  do  so  was  to  give  his¬ 
torical  evidence  that  was  unimpeachable  by  the  standards  of  the  time. — D.J.H. 

472.  [Lk  1:46-55]  P.  Schmidt,  “Maria  und  das  Magnificat.  Maria  im  Heils- 
handeln  Gottes  im  Alten  und  Neuen  Gottesvolk,”  Catliolica  29  (2-3,  ’75)  230- 
246. 

After  presenting  recent  approaches  to  Mariology  and  investigating  the  relation 
of  the  Magnificat  and  the  Lukan  infancy  Gospel  to  these  new  views,  the  essay 
studies  the  hymn  itself  as  an  expression  of  the  experience  of  Mary  and  of  the 
people  of  God,  as  a  song  of  promise,  and  as  a  prophetic  protest  against  social 
injustices.  All  these  features  have  been  presented  by  no  one  better  than  by  Martin 
Luther  in  his  commentary  on  the  hymn. — J.J.C. 

473.  [Lk  1:46-55]  W.  Vogels,  “Le  Magnificat,  Marie  et  Israel,”  EglTheol  6 
(3,  ’75)  279-296. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Magnificat  properly  one  must  read  it  where  one  finds 
it:  at  the  frontier  between  the  OT  and  the  NT.  The  hymn  belongs  to  the  literary 
genre  of  the  psalm  of  thanksgiving  for  national  salvation,  and  it  is  structured  in 
three  strophes:  vv.  46-49,  50-53,  and  54-55.  In  analyzing  the  strophes  two  points 
are  highlighted:  the  covenant  dimension  and  the  theme  of  poverty.  The  second 
strophe  expresses  the  three  laws  that  govern  divine  action  in  its  opposition  to  pride 
(v.  51),  power  (v.  52),  and  riches  (v.  53).  The  meaning  of  the  hymn  is  elucidated 
by  what  precedes  it  in  the  OT,  and  it  in  turn  elucidates  what  follows  it  in  the  NT. 
— S.B.M. 

474.  G.  Schmahl,  “Lk  2,41-52  und  die  Kindheitserzahlung  des  Thomas  19,1-5. 
Ein  Vergleich,”  BibLeb  15  (4,  ’74)  249-258. 

The  Lukan  Vorlage  of  Infancy  Gospel  of  Thomas  19.1-5  is,  structurally  and 
theologically,  carefully  integrated  into  the  whole  of  the  canonical  Gospel.  But 
Thomas  has  little  concern  for  structure  or  theology.  He  shifts  the  center  of 
attention  away  from  Lk  2:49  with  its  emphasis  on  the  unique  mystery  of  Jesus 
Son  of  God  by  extensively  expanding  on  the  astonished  reaction  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  thus  catering  to  his  readers’  popular  fascination  with  Jesus  as  a 
Wunderkind. — R.J.D. 
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475.  G.  Lafon,  “La  genese  de  l’homme.  Lecture  de  Luc  4,  1-13,”  Christus  22  (88, 
75)  443-455. 

The  views  of  modern  philosophers  concerning  how  one  becomes  human  can 
throw  light  on  Luke’s  temptation  narrative.  Overcoming  the  lure  of  living  for 
bread  alone,  rejecting  the  craving  for  power,  and  refusing  to  dispose  of  his  life 
arbitrarily,  Jesus  shows  that  his  food  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  who  sent  him  (Jn 
4:34)  even  in  death.  Thus,  dead  and  living  after  death,  Jesus  “will  have  become  a 
man.”  In  these  temptations  Christians  and  to  a  large  extent  unbelievers  can  per¬ 
ceive  the  essential  structure  of  their  own  human  genesis. — J.J.C. 

Lk  4:1-13,  cf.  §  20-434. 

476.  H.  J.  B.  Combrink,  “The  Structure  and  Significance  of  Luke  4:16-30,” 
Neotestamentica  7  (73)  27-47. 

Lk  4:16-30  is  a  carefully  structured  and  integrated  unit,  having  an  introductory 
statement  in  v.  16a  and  a  concluding  remark  in  v.  30.  The  body  of  the  section  is 
composed  of  two  episodes,  each  consisting  of  some  action  by  Jesus  and  the  reaction 
of  his  people  to  it:  (A)  Jesus’  reading  in  vv.  16b-21  and  (B)  the  reaction  of 
Nazareth  in  v.  22;  (A')  Jesus’  explanation  in  vv.  23-27  and  (B')  the  reaction  of 
Nazareth  in  vv.  28-29.  The  remainder  of  the  article  shows  what  light  this  structural 
analysis  can  shed  on  the  major  problems  encountered  in  previous  research  on  this 
pericope. — D.J.H. 

Lk  5:36-39,  cf.  §  20-458. 

Lk  6:46,  cf.  §  20-438. 

477.  [Lk  7:36-50]  A.  Feuillet,  “Les  deux  onctions  faites  sur  Jesus,  et  Marie- 
Madeleine.  Contribution  a  l’etude  des  rapports  entre  les  Synoptiques  et  le 
quatrieme  evangile,”  RevThom  75  (3,  75)  357-394. 

After  a  survey  of  ancient  and  modern  studies  on  the  subject,  the  Gospel  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  two  anointings  are  examined  with  the  conclusion  that  the  sinful 
woman  (Lk  7:36-50),  the  sister  of  Lazarus  (Jn  12:3),  and  Mary  Magdalene  are 
one  and  the  same  person.  The  principal  argument  for  this  identification  is  Jn 
12:1-8.  The  action  of  the  sister  of  Lazarus  is  intelligible  only  if  she  intends  to 
repeat  what  she  had  done  at  the  time  of  her  conversion,  and  if  her  action  is  a 
prophetic  anticipation  of  the  burial  anointing  that  she  intended  to  fulfill  at  Easter. 
The  Johannine  witness  is  important  to  complement  that  of  the  Synoptics. — J.J.C. 

Lk  8:5-8,  cf.  §  20-512. 

Lk  8:22-25,  cf.  §  20-459. 

478.  G.  Sellin,  “Lukas  als  Gleichniserzahler:  Die  Erzahlung  vom  barmherzigen 
Samariter  (Lk  10:25-37),”  ZeitNTWiss  66  (1-2,  75)  19-60.  [Cf.  §  19-580.] 

An  analysis  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  as  an  example  of  a  Lukan 
anthropos  tis  narrative  leads  to  these  conclusions:  (1)  The  passage  has  a  literary 
unity  as  a  controversy  in  two  parallel  dialogues.  (2)  Lk  10:25-28,  reworked  from 
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Q  with  Markan  elements,  establishes  the  continuity  of  Christianity  with  the  OT 
Law.  (3)  Verses  29  and  36  do  not  reflect  a  shift  of  focus;  the  parable  should  not 
be  interpreted  Christologically,  and  the  emergence  of  a  Samaritan  as  the  main 
character  is  basic  for  interpretation.  (4)  Verses  29-37  cannot  be  split  up  on 
literary  or  tradition-historical  grounds ;  the  “frame”  verses,  29  and  36-37a,  are 
necessary  to  the  story  and  the  former  is  redactionally  dependent  on  vv.  25-28. 
(5)  The  narrative  corresponds  to  the  other  anthropos  tis  narratives  in  Luke  and 
was  composed  in  Greek.  (6)  The  vocabulary  and  style  are  Lukan  and  contain 
Septuagintalisms.  (7)  The  dominant  motif,  the  opposition  between  priest/Levite 
and  Samaritan,  is  explained  redaction-critically :  the  former  represent  the  passing 
cultic  Israel,  the  latter  stands  for  the  validity  of  the  Law  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
cultic  Israel.  (8)  The  point  is  in  the  connection  between  vv.  36-37a  and  v.  29: 
“neighbor”  means  member  of  the  covenant,  i.e.  anyone  who  regardless  of  origin 
acts  in  accordance  with  the  covenant.  (9)  That  a  Samaritan  is  the  “neighbor” 
shows  the  universal  claim  of  the  Mosaic  Law  which  the  Samaritans  acknowledge; 
if  it  were  a  question  of  natural  law,  a  pagan  would  have  had  to  play  this  role. 
(10)  The  narrative  should  be  explained  almost  completely  within  the  framework 
of  Hellenistic  Jewish  theology  of  the  Law.  For  Luke,  Christianity  is  universal 
Judaism  brought  to  completion  in  salvation  history. — G.W.M. 

Lk  11:4,  cf.  §  20-436. 

479.  H.  Zimmermann,  “  ‘Selig,  die  das  Wort  Gottes  horen  und  es  bewahrenJ 
Eine  exegetische  Studie  zu  Lk  11,  27f,”  Catholica  29  (2-3,  ’75)  114-119. 

When  a  woman  from  the  crowd  pronounces  his  mother  blessed,  Jesus  corrects 
her  by  stating  that  they  are  blessed  who  hear  and  do  God’s  will.  This  latter 
blessing  applies  to  Jesus,  to  his  mother,  and  to  all  his  faithful  followers.  Similarly 
the  Evangelist  and  the  church  have  seen  the  prophecy  that  Mary  spoke  in  the 
Magnificat  fulfilled:  “Henceforth  all  generations  will  call  me  blessed”  (Lk  1:48). 
Yet,  since  Mary  is  the  model  for  all,  this  blessing  holds  true  for  every  generation 
of  those  who  hearken  and  do  the  will  of  God. — J.J.C. 

Lk  11:39,  cf.  §  20-444. 

Lk  13:26-28,  cf.  §  20-438. 

480.  C.  E.  Carlston,  “Reminiscence  and  Redaction  in  Luke  15:11-32,”  JournBib 
Lit  94  (3,  75)  368-390. 

Linguistic  criteria  seem  strongly  to  indicate  that  the  entire  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  came  to  Luke  via  the  tradition  and  that  he  has  treated  it  with  about  the  same 
degree  of  freedom  that  he  shows  in  his  treatment  of  the  Markan  and  Q  materials. 
Moreover,  careful  theological  analysis  shows  a  single,  subtle  viewpoint  for  which 
the  nearest  parallels  come  from  Synoptic  material  with  a  strong  claim  to  authen¬ 
ticity.  The  parable  seems  to  have  arisen  in  a  situation  in  which  Pharisaism  was 
rejected,  but  Pharisees  were  still  understood  as  belonging  to  the  people  of  God. 
Thus,  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  probably  originated  with  Jesus  in  substan¬ 
tially  its  present  form,  but  its  original  sharpness  has  been  blunted  and  shifted 
slightly  in  transmission  and  redaction. — M.P.H. 
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481.  T.  Lorenzen,  “A  Biblical  Meditation  on  Luke  16:19-31.  From  the  Text 
toward  a  Sermon,”  ExpTimes  87  (2,  ’75)  39-43. 

A  verse-by-verse  exposition  of  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  along 
with  a  comparison  of  this  story  and  its  ancient  Near  Eastern  parallels  (see  H. 
Gressmann,  Vom  Reichen  Mann  und  Armen  Lazarus  [1918]  ;  also  §  9-193).  Jesus 
utilizes  a  well-known  Egyptian  legend  that  was  brought  to  Palestine  by  Jews. 
Analysis  of  the  points  at  which  Jesus’  version  of  the  story  departs  from  its  parallels 
shows  that  the  “text  wants  to  say  that  what  we  do  nozv  with  our  lives  is  done 
before  God  and  as  such  has  eternal  value.  The  emphasis  is  the  present,  is  life — not 
the  future,  not  death.” — D.J.H. 

Lk  18:18-23,  cf.  §  20-461. 

482.  [Lk  21:5-36]  W.  Nicol,  “Tradition  and  Redaction  in  Luke  21,”  Neotesta- 
mentica  7  (’73)  61-71. 

A  detailed  source-critical  analysis  of  Lk  21:5-36  reveals  the  presence  of  tradi¬ 
tional  material  (other  than  Mk  13)  in  these  verses:  lib,  18,  21b,  22,  23b,  24,  25, 
26a,  34-36.  With  the  exception  of  vv.  34-36,  the  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
Palestinian  and  probably  consisted  of  oracles  that  came  into  existence  before  Titus’ 
siege  of  Jerusalem.  By  keeping  the  historical  fall  of  Jerusalem  within  an  apocalyptic 
context,  Luke  emphasized  the  message  of  Jesus  that  the  church  lives  in  the  eschato¬ 
logical  time. — D.J.H. 

483.  [Lk  22:17-20]  M.  Rese,  “Zur  Problematik  von  Kurz-  und  Langtext  in  Luk. 
xxii.  17ff.,”  NTStud  22  (1,  ’75)  15-31. 

The  preference  of  Westcott  and  Hort  for  the  shorter  text  of  Lk  22:17  ff.,  long 
accepted  by  scholars,  has  in  recent  years  been  widely  rejected  without  the  support 
of  new  and  compelling  arguments.  In  particular,  the  focus  of  discussion  on  “the 
problem  of  the  shorter  text”  has  distorted  the  scholarly  investigation.  The  task  is 
not  only  to  determine  the  original  text  but  also  to  account  for  all  the  variants.  A 
redaction-critical  approach  to  the  problem,  based  on  Luke’s  use  of  Mk  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  contextual  and  stylistic  analysis,  shows  that  the  shorter  text  is  preferable. 
Luke  transformed  the  Markan  institution  account  into  an  account  of  Jesus’  last 
Passover  meal  taken  in  fellowship  with  his  disciples.  The  transformation  was  not 
generally  understood,  however,  and  the  textual  problem  arose  from  the  attempt  to 
restore  the  institution  account  to  the  Lukan  text. — G.W.M. 

John 

484.  R.  J.  Bratcher,  “The  Jews’  in  the  Gospel  of  John,”  BibTrans  26  (4,  ’75) 
401-409. 

In  Jn  “the  Jews”  may  have  four  different  meanings:  its  natural  sense,  meaning 
simply  the  Jewish  people  (2:6,  13;  3:1;  etc.);  Judeans,  people  who  live  in  and 
near  Jerusalem  (11:8,  19;  etc.);  people  hostile  to  Jesus  (6:41,  52;  etc.);  the 
authorities  in  Jerusalem  (1:19;  2:18,  20;  etc.). — D.J.H. 
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485.  R.  E.  Brown,  ‘‘Roles  of  Women  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  TheolStud  36 
(4,  75)  688-699. 

In  Jn  4  Jesus  reveals  himself  as  the  source  of  life  and  as  the  Messiah  to  the 
Samaritan  woman,  who  then  brings  men  to  him  on  the  strength  of  her  word. 
Furthermore,  John  includes  women  as  first-class  disciples  by  telling  us  that  Jesus 
loved  Martha  and  Mary  (11:5)  and  that  Mary  Magdalene  was  one  of  his  own 
whom  he  called  by  name  (10:3-5;  20:16).  If  the  beloved  disciple  was  the  ideal  of 
discipleship,  intimately  involved  with  that  disciple  on  an  equal  plane  as  part  of 
Jesus’  true  family  was  a  woman  (19:25-27).  The  Johannine  community  seems  to 
have  been  one  where  in  the  things  that  really  matter  in  the  following  of  Christ 
there  was  no  difference  between  male  and  female. — D.J.H. 

486.  E.  D.  Freed  and  R.  B.  Hunt,  “Fortna’s  Signs-Source  in  John,”  JournBibLit 
94  (4,  75)  563-579. 

Examination  of  literary  evidence  in  four  areas  tends  to  confirm  the  independent 
existence  of  a  signs-source  similar  to  the  one  reconstructed  by  R.  T.  Fortna  in  The 
Gospel  of  Signs  (1970).  (1)  Lack  of  variation  in  language  and  thought  provides  a 
stylistic  criterion  by  which  Fortna’s  proposed  source  (FS)  can  be  differentiated 
from  the  Johannine  material  (JM).  Variation  is  prominent  and  very  significant 
in  JM,  rare  and  less  important  in  FS.  Most  of  the  evidence  based  on  stylistic 
variations  supports  FS,  but  the  following  should  be  eliminated  from  the  source: 
1:6,  7,  19-27,  32-34;  1:35-50;  4:4-42;  21:2-14.  (2)  While  Fortna  believed  that 
the  JM  is  as  likely  to  contain  rare  words  as  the  source,  a  table  of  hapax  legomena 
shows  that  the  tendency  to  display  a  high  number  of  rare  words  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  source.  (3)  Existing  stylistic,  verbal,  and  theological  parallels  be¬ 
tween  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  1  Jn  involve  the  JM  but  not  FS.  (4)  Much  of  the 
material  in  the  source  is  similar  to  some  of  the  miracle  stories  and  passion  narra¬ 
tives  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  but  the  differences  seem  to  indicate  that  the  source 
arose  independently  of  the  Synoptics.  There  is  evidence  that  Luke  may  have  had 
access  to  the  source. — M.P.H. 

487.  J.  A.  Grassi,  “The  Gospel  of  John.  Criteria  for  an  Authentic  Teacher,” 
BibToday  80  (75)  534-544. 

With  the  break  from  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  synagogue,  John  is  espe¬ 
cially  concerned  to  establish  a  living  tradition  of  teachers  and  teachings  that  goes 
back  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  to  Jesus  himself,  and  from  Jesus  to  God.  This 
Christian  teaching  is  authoritative  in  the  sense  that  God  is  its  author,  first  in  Jesus 
as  the  Teacher-God  and  secondly  in  the  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  the 
Christian  teaching  community. — D.J.H. 

488.  M.  Lattke,  “Sammlung  durchs  Wort.  Erloser,  Erlosung  und  Erloste  im 
Johannesevangelium,”  BibKirch  30  (4,  75)  118-122. 

Redemption  in  Jn  is  a  removal  from  the  world  and  even  from  history;  it  is  a 
matter  of  gathering  the  predestined  out  of  the  world  and  uniting  them.  The  revela¬ 
tion  of  salvation  through  Jesus  comes  as  a  krisis.  The  word  is  the  means  of  gather¬ 
ing  and  of  uniting. — D.J.H. 
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489.  H.  Leroy,  “ .  .  class  Jesus  der  Christus,  der  Sohn  Gottes  ist/  Eigenart  und 
Herkunft  des  Johannesevangelium,”  BibKirch  30  (4,  ’75)  114-117. 

A  comparison  of  Jn  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels  shows  how  unique  are  its 
author’s  interests  and  methods  of  presentation.  The  Fourth  Gospel  probably  arose 
in  a  marginal  form  of  Judaism  that  had  been  strongly  influenced  by  gnosis. — D.J.H. 

490.  B.  A.  Mastin,  “A  Neglected  Feature  of  the  Christology  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  NTStud  22  (1,  75)  32-51. 

Of  all  the  NT  passages  discussed  under  the  rubric  of  “God”  as  a  Christological 
title,  the  strongest  case  can  be  made  for  Johannine  usage,  especially  for  Jn  20:28. 
The  importance  of  theos  as  a  divine  title  for  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  also  shown  by 
1:1,  which  most  probably  calls  the  Logos  God,  and  1:18,  where  monogenes  theos 
must  be  the  preferred  reading.  Among  the  various  contexts  suggested  for  the 
origin  of  this  Johannine  Christological  emphasis,  such  as  liturgical  usage,  it  is  most 
probably  the  controversy  between  church  and  synagogue  about  the  person  of  Jesus 
that  led  the  Evangelist  to  value  the  title  theos.  Fie  uses  it  not  merely  to  express  a 
functional  Christology,  as  is  often  maintained,  but  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
Logos. — G.W.M. 

491.  J.  F.  O’Grady,  “Individualism  and  Johannine  Ecclesiology,”  BibTheolBull 
5  (3,  75)  227-261. 

What  binds  together  the  Johannine  community  is  the  acceptance  in  faith  of 
Jesus  as  the  revealer  and  mediator  and  as  the  only  possible  avenue  of  the  saving 
power  and  presence  of  God.  The  foundation  for  the  community’s  existence  is  the 
response  that  individuals  have  made  to  Jesus.  While  John  knows  of  baptism  and 
the  Eucharist,  he  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  theological  meaning  of  these 
sacraments.  Through  the  Spirit  the  community  of  believers  continues  the  mission 
of  Jesus.  In  chap.  21  Peter  seems  to  share  in  the  Paraclete’s  role  of  guiding  and 
protecting.  The  church  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  begins  with  personal  faith  in  Jesus 
and  with  the  powerful  presence  of  his  Spirit. — D.J.H. 

492.  J.  D.  Purvis,  “The  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Samaritans,”  NovTest  17  (3,  75) 
161-198. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  for  identifying  Samaria,  or  perhaps  Samaria-Galilee, 
as  the  locale  in  which  the  Johannine  community  was  centered.  As  such,  it  drew 
upon  the  theological  traditions  current  in  that  region  for  the  expression  of  its 
understanding  of  Jesus,  making  use  of  a  Moses-piety  popular  among  the  Samari¬ 
tans,  but  displacing  Moses  with  Jesus  who,  as  prophet-Christ,  was  superior  to 
Moses.  The  community  would  thus  have  found  itself  as  much  at  enmity  with 
Gerizim-based  Samaritanism  as  it  was  with  Jerusalem-based  Judaism.  The  aim  of 
the  Gospel  was  essentially  self-serving  to  the  community  that  produced  it — to  rein¬ 
force  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  through  whom  one  might  have  life  (20:31).  The 
Christ  of  John  is  not  a  royal  figure  after  a  Davidic  model,  a  prophet  like  Moses, 
or  a  coming  Joseph-like  or  Joshua-like  figure.  The  Johannine  community  may, 
however,  have  made  use  of  an  Elisha  model  in  the  signs  attributed  to  Jesus;  if  it 
did,  it  was  relying  on  traditions  that  developed  independently  of  the  Samaritan 
community  centered  at  Gerizim.  Several  texts  in  Jn  (3:22-36;  4:17-18;  8:48-49; 
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11:26-27;  the  seven  signs)  suggest  also  the  existence  of  a  polemic  against  a  north¬ 
ern  Palestinian  sectarian  movement  engaged  in  promoting  a  particular  figure 
(Simon,  Meander,  or,  more  likely,  Dositheus)  as  the  Mosaic  eschatological  prophet. 
— D.J.H. 

493.  R.  J.  Raja,  “Notion  of  Light  in  St.  John,”  Biblebltashyam  1  (2,  ’75)  126- 
134. 

In  Jn  and  1  Jn  light  is  considered  that  activity  of  God  through  which  he  does 
good  to  mankind  and  overcomes  the  darkness  that  is  sin.  The  Johannine  writings 
do  not  share  or  copy  the  light-darkness  dualism  found  in  Hellenistic  and  oriental 
religions  and  in  Gnosticism.  According  to  John,  God  who  is  the  light  of  the  world 
has  sent  Jesus  to  be  the  light  in  the  world.  Jesus’  disciples  are  the  light  of  the 
world  in  so  far  as  they  reflect  him  in  their  lives.  Jesus’  coming  into  the  world  is 
the  judgment  of  light  over  darkness. — D.J.H. 

494.  M.  C.  Tenney,  “Topics  from  the  Gospel  of  John.  Part  IV:  The  Growth  of 
Belief,”  BiblSac  132  (528,  ’75)  343-357.  [Cf.  §  20-137.] 

After  describing  eight  different  constructions  in  which  John  uses  pisteuo,  the 
article  depicts  the  positive  growth  of  belief  in  the  lives  of  the  persons  whom  Jesus 
touched.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  belief  “moves  from  an  initial  acceptance  on  the 
testimony  of  another  to  a  personal  knowledge  marked  by  loyalty,  service,  and 
worship ;  from  assumption  of  the  historicity  and  integrity  of  Jesus  to  a  personal 
trust  in  Him ;  from  an  outward  profession  to  an  inward  reality ;  from  attending  to 
His  teachings  to  acknowledging  His  lordship  over  life.” — D.J.H. 

495.  M.  Veloso,  “La  actividad  del  Hi  jo  en  la  iniciativa  de  la  Mision  segun  el 
evangelio  de  San  Juan,”  Stromata  31  (1-2,  ’75)  188-217.  [Cf.  §  19-994.] 

This  part  takes  up  the  activity  of  the  Son  at  the  origin  of  the  mission.  That 
the  Son  and  the  Father  are  united  at  the  origin  of  the  mission  is  seen  in  the 
Son’s  immediate  presence  to  the  Father,  his  being  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father 
and  the  only  way  to  him.  That  the  Son  exists,  in  himself  and  as  a  person,  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Father  becomes  clear  in  the  examination  of  the  con¬ 
junction  of  ho  pempsas,  oida  and  eimi  in  Jn  7:28-29.  The  Son  knows  ( oida )  the 
initiative  of  the  mission  not  as  a  spectator  but  with  direct  and  absolute  knowledge. 
Analyses  of  erchomai  and  the  act  of  descending  and  ascending  demonstrate  that  the 
Son  comes  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Father.  The  equality  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  is  shown  in  the  witness  given  (Jn  5:30-47)  and  the  honor  wherewith 
they  are  both  honored  (5:23). — S.B.M. 

496.  [Jn  1:1-18]  J.  S.  King,  “The  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel:  Some  Un¬ 
solved  Problems,”  ExpTimes  86  (12,  ’75)  372-375. 

A  review  of  scholarly  opinions  regarding  the  original  content  of  the  Prologue, 
its  climax,  and  the  significance  of  vv.  16b-17.  (1)  The  wide  disparity  of  views 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  source  underlying  Jn  1:1-18  and  its  original  language 
calls  into  question  the  efficacy  of  the  entire  source-critical  endeavor.  (2)  There  is 
no  unanimity  concerning  the  climax  of  the  Prologue.  (3)  Most  modern  commen¬ 
tators  interpret  charin  anti  charitos  in  v.  16b  in  the  sense  of  accumulation  (“grace 
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upon  grace”),  but  the  notion  of  replacement  (“love  [in  the  new  covenant]  in  place 
of  love  [in  the  Sinai  covenant]”)  is  more  consonant  with  Johannine  theology. 
Likewise,  v.  17  should  be  seen  as  part  of  the  original  Prologue  and  as  reflecting 
the  Johannine  position. — D.J.H. 

497.  [Jn  2:4]  P.-L.  Carle,  “La  Vierge  et  la  priere  d’intercession.  Cana  -  ‘Qu’y 
a-t-il  entre  toi  et  moi?’  ”  NovVet  50  (3,  ’75)  191-201. 

Realizing  that  her  son  embarks  upon  a  new  life  (Jn  2:4),  Mary’s  request  for 
help  is  entirely  submitted  to  his  will  (Jn  2:3,  5).  Her  prayer  therefore  is  more 
perfect  than  those  of  Martha  and  Mary  (Jn  11:21,  32)  and  the  petitions  of  those 
who  repeated  and  urged  their  requests,  e.g.  the  Roman  official  of  Cana  (Jn  4:46- 
54)  and  the  Canaanite  woman  (Mt  15:21-28). — J.J.C. 

498.  R.  J.  Bull,  “An  Archaeological  Context  for  Understanding  John  4:20,” 
BibArch  38  (2,  75)  54-59. 

When  the  Samaritan  woman  called  to  Jesus’  attention  that  her  ancestors  had 
worshipped  God  on  Mount  Gerizim  (Jn  4:20),  there  was  visible  to  both,  imme¬ 
diately  above  them  on  the  nearest  peak  of  that  mountain,  the  ruin  of  the  Samaritan 
temple.  Nearby  lay  the  ruins  of  Shechem,  which  had  also  been  destroyed  by  John 
Hyrcanus  some  150  years  before.  A  map  and  three  photographs  accompany  the 
article. — D.J.H. 

Jn  6:16-21,  cf.  §  20-459. 

499.  [Jn  6:26-58]  F.  J.  Moloney,  “John  6  and  the  Celebration  of  the  Eucharist,” 
DownRev  93  (313,  75)  243-251. 

The  discourse  in  Jn  6:26-58  is  concerned  with  the  gift  that  the  Son  of  Man,  who 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Father,  will  give,  a  gift  that  will  endure  to  eternal  life. 
The  discourse  is  not  broken  at  v.  51c  but  continues  by  adding  another  essentially 
Johannine  theme — the  cross.  What  is  said  in  vv.  51c-58  is  the  continuation  in 
realistic,  eucharistic  language  of  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  more  sapiential 
section  of  the  discourse.  The  immediate  application  of  the  basic  sapiential  message 
for  John’s  audience  would  have  been  obvious:  It  is  in  the  Eucharist  that  one  can 
encounter  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ. — D.J.H. 

500.  D.  J.  Hawkin,  “Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  in  John  10:1-21  and  15:1-17,” 
EvangQuart  47  (4,  75)  208-213. 

Jn  10:1-21  and  15:1-17  display  a  passionate  concern  for  the  unity  of  the  church 
and  conceive  of  a  situation  in  which  heretics  must  be  expelled  from  the  Christian 
community.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  as  far  removed  from  the  cares  and  troubles 
within  the  church  as  is  often  thought.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  emphasis  on  church 
unity  in  these  passages,  a  reversal  of  E.  Kasemann’s  thesis  (that  the  author  of  Jn 
is  a  heretic)  seems  valid.  John  is  a  churchman  and  witness. — D.J.H. 

501.  B.  Schwank,  “Efraim  in  Joh  11,54,”  ErbAuf  51  (5,  75)  346-351. 

The  mention  of  Ephraim  in  Jn  11:54  (“to  the  country  near  the  wilderness,  to  a 
town  called  Ephraim”)  serves  no  obvious  literary,  theological,  or  structural  pur¬ 
pose.  As  in  the  case  of  Capernaum  in  Jn  2:12,  the  Evangelist  feels  obliged  to 
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mention  Ephraim  primarily  because  he  believes  that  Jesus  stayed  there.  Throughout 
his  Gospel,  the  Evangelist  not  only  is  interested  in  geographical  symbolism,  but 
also  feels  bound  to  the  geographical-historical  tradition  even  where  it  may  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  theological  train  of  thought. — D.J.H. 

Jn  12:1-8,  cf.  §  20-477. 

502.  J.  L.  Boyle,  “The  Last  Discourse  ( Jn  13,31-16,33)  and  Prayer  ( Jn  17) : 
Some  Observations  on  Their  Unity  and  Development,”  Biblica  56  (2,  ’75) 
210-222. 

Jn  15:11  (“These  things  I  have  said  to  you  that  my  joy  may  be  in  you  and 
your  joy  be  fulfilled”)  is  the  pivotal  verse  in  the  Last  Discourse.  The  first  half 
(13:31 — 15:10)  develops  the  theme  of  the  unique  covenant  union  between  Jesus 
and  his  disciples,  a  union  grounded  in  the  union  between  Jesus  and  the  Father. 
The  second  half  (15:12 — 16:33)  is  concerned  with  the  expression  of  mutual  love 
among  the  disciples  as  a  witness  to  the  world.  The  two  halves  are  correlative  in  a 
number  of  ways,  and  the  underlying  religious  theme  of  both  halves  is  growth  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  through  faith  and  love.  Jn  17:1-26  has  a  similar  structure,  with 
its  center  at  v.  13  (“that  they  might  have  my  joy  fulfilled  in  them”),  and  revolves 
around  similar  themes:  joy,  the  absence  of  Jesus  and  the  hatred  of  the  world,  union 
and  mission,  and  growth  in  knowledge  of  God  through  faith  and  love. — D.J.H. 

Jn  15:1-17,  cf.  §  20-500. 

503.  J.  Wilkinson,  “The  Incident  of  the  Blood  and  Water  in  John  19.34,”  Scot 
JournTheol  28  (2,  75)  149-172. 

The  most  probable  medical  explanation  of  the  incident  described  in  Jn  19:34  is 
that  as  the  soldier  thrust  his  spear  deeply  and  widely  into  Jesus’  side  it  first  pene¬ 
trated  the  lung  and  cut  across  some  of  the  larger  blood  vessels  there,  from  which 
blood  flowed  into  the  wound  and  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  spear 
then  passed  on  through  the  lung  and  penetrated  the  pericardial  sac  containing  a 
quantity  of  fluid  that  also  was  released  into  the  wound  and  appeared  on  the  body 
surface  as  water.  More  water  than  blood  probably  emerged,  since  the  two  fluids 
remained  recognizably  distinct.  Although  symbolic  meanings  have  been  found  in 
this  incident  throughout  the  Christian  centuries,  it  is  clear  that  John  intended  a 
literal  meaning  to  be  given  to  his  record.  John  understood  the  incident  as  attesting 
the  reality  of  the  incarnation,  demonstrating  that  Jesus  really  died,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  his  description  of  the  resurrection. — D.J.H. 

504.  [Jn  20 — 21]  A.  Feuillet,  “Les  christophanies  pascales  du  quatrieme  evan- 
gile  sont-elles  des  signes?”  N ouvRevTheol  97  (7,  75)  577-592. 

Most  scholars  hold  that  the  Easter  appearances  are  included  among  the  signs 
mentioned  in  Jn  20:30-31  but  form  an  unimportant  part  of  that  group.  In  order 
to  decide  whether  or  not  these  apparitions  may  be  called  signs,  we  must  study  their 
relation  to  faith  in  Jesus  and  to  his  hour.  When  Jesus  appeared  to  him,  Thomas 
believed  (Jn  20:28),  and  all  the  paschal  apparitions,  like  other  signs,  were  meant 
to  bring  people  to  faith  (Jn  20:30-31).  In  his  summary  of  the  fruits  of  Jesus’  public 
life,  John  sadly  relates  that  despite  the  many  signs  the  people  did  not  believe 
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(12:37).  But  the  mood  when  narrating  the  Easter  theophanies  is  different,  and 
the  outlook  for  faith  following  upon  signs,  understood  not  as  marvels  but  as  con¬ 
taining  a  spiritual  doctrine,  is  optimistic  (Jn  20:30-31).  Jesus’  hour  comprises  two 
parts:  (1)  the  passion,  resurrection,  and  life  of  the  church;  and  (2)  the  final  con¬ 
summation  of  the  parousia,  though  this  element  is  less  clearly  contained.  Just  as  the 
sign  in  Jesus’  public  ministry  were  both  exceptions  to  the  natural  laws  and 
prophecies  of  the  new  era,  so  the  Christological  appearances  were  both  exceptions 
to  the  normal  state  of  a  glorious  body  and  announcements  of  the  time  of  the  church 
and  the  coming  of  the  parousia. — J.J.C. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

505.  G.  Lohfink,  “Bemerkungen  zur  neuen  Einheitsiibersetzung  der  Bibel.  tlber- 
setzungsfehler  in  der  Apostelgeschichte,”  TheolQuart  155  (3,  ’75)  244-246. 

(1)  In  Acts  1:2  dia  pneumatos  hagiou  belongs  with  exelexato:  “.  .  .  the  apostles 
whom  he  had  chosen  through  the  Holy  Spirit.”  (2)  In  1:26  autois  is  a  dativus 
commodi,  not  a  dative  of  indirect  object.  The  verse  presupposes  the  Jewish  practice 
(Lev  16:7-10)  according  to  which  lots  were  placed  in  a  container  and  then  shaken: 
“.  .  .  they  put  in  lots  for  them  ...”  [§  20-151].  (3)  In  9:15  it  is  witness  rather  than 
mission  that  is  the  focus  of  attention:  “.  .  .  to  confess  my  name  before  Gentiles  and 
kings  and  the  sons  of  Israel.” — D.J.H. 

506.  J.  H.  Roberts,  “Ekklesia  in  Acts — Linguistic  and  Theology:  A  Venture  in 
Methodology,”  Neotestamentica  7  (’73)  73-93. 

A  componential  analysis  of  ekklesia  in  Acts  shows  that  it  has  five  meanings: 
God’s  people  in  general,  God’s  people  in  a  specific  place,  God’s  people  at  worship 
(“assembly”),  an  official  political  meeting,  and  an  unofficial  political  meeting 
(“mass  meeting”  or  “mob”).  Then  the  use  of  the  term  in  Acts  20:17-35  is  exam¬ 
ined  with  the  help  of  a  discourse  analysis,  an  immediate  constituent  analysis,  and 
a  semantic  level  analysis. — D.J.H. 

507.  J.  J.  Scott,  Jr.,  “Parties  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  as  Seen  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,”  J ournEvangTheolS oc  18  (4,  ’75)  217-227. 

Acts  suggests  that  the  church  at  Jerusalem  had  at  least  three  distinct  factions. 
(1)  The  Jewish-Christian  Hellenists  dissociated  themselves  from  static  and  par¬ 
ticularistic  interpretations  of  Jewish  history,  Torah,  and  cult.  They  were  scattered 
by  the  persecution  that  followed  Stephen’s  martyrdom.  (2)  The  Pharisaic-Hebrew 
Christians  saw  Christianity  as  merely  a  party  within  Judaism,  distinguished  only 
by  its  conviction  that  the  Messiah  in  the  person  of  Jesus  had  actually  come.  The 
council  of  Jerusalem  was  a  serious  setback  for  this  group  but  did  not  cause  its 
immediate  extinction.  (3)  The  moderate  Hebrew  Christians  maintained  and 
practiced  their  faith  within  a  distinctively  Jewish  framework  but  rejected  circum¬ 
cision  and  adherence  to  the  Law  as  necessary  conditions  for  salvation.  They 
probably  constituted  the  “normative  faction”  of  the  Jerusalem  church. — D.J.H. 

508.  E.  Vallauri,  “La  teologia  degli  Atti,”  Laurentianum  16  (3,  ’75)  336-356. 

Both  in  the  structure  of  Acts  and  in  the  various  concepts  stressed,  one  can 
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perceive  the  theology  of  the  book.  While  Luke’s  Gospel  is  centripetal,  moving 
toward  the  Holy  City,  the  movement  in  Acts  is  centrifugal,  going  from  Jerusalem 
to  Rome.  Moreover,  Acts  emphasizes  certain  theological  themes:  (1)  Salvation  is 
first  offered  to  the  Jews  (3:26;  13:46),  then  to  the  pagans.  (2)  The  Mosaic  Law 
no  longer  binds  the  faithful  (15:11)  but  is  replaced  by  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
(2:4;  4:31;  15:28)  who  forms  a  new  people  of  God  (2:41;  4:4;  15:14).  (3)  To 
this  new  people  Israel  does  not  belong  because  it  refused  to  be  converted  by  ac¬ 
cepting  Jesus,  but  those  who  adhere  to  Christ  are  members  of  the  new  Israel. 
(4)  Finally,  this  conversion  is  to  God  and  to  the  Lord  Jesus  (9:35;  11:21). — J.J.C. 

Acts,  cf.  §§  20-380r,  466 — 469. 

Acts  1:2,  cf.  §  20-505. 

Acts  1:26,  cf.  §  20-505. 

509.  E.  Samain,  “A  Igreja,  uma  Comunidade  Libertadora  e  Criadora?  Lima 
exegese  de  Atos  2,1-13,”  RevistEclBras  35  (138,  ’75)  326-362. 

In  order  to  elucidate  what  it  means  to  belong  to  the  church  today,  Acts  2:1-13 
is  analyzed.  After  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the  passage,  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Pentecost  is  situated  within  the  Lukan  framework,  where  there  is  a 
parallel  between  the  beginnings  of  Jesus’  ministry  and  the  early  stages  of  the 
apostolic  witness.  Next  is  a  sketch  of  the  Jewish  background  of  the  account, 
covering  the  origins  of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  and  some  of  the  elements  of  Jewish 
hope  (the  great  restoration,  the  gathering  of  the  nations  in  Jerusalem,  and  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit).  Finally,  a  detailed  exegesis  of  Acts  2:1-13  shows  that 
the  pericope  is  structured  in  two  parts:  one  recounts  the  events  ‘within’  time  and 
space,  and  the  other  opens  limitless  perspectives  on  the  beyond.  The  literary  genre 
of  the  passage  is  that  of  a  theophany,  and  it  is  this  that  gives  the  account  its 
kerygmatic  dimension.  The  pericope’s  links  with  Deut  4:12-13a,  with  the  Sinai 
tradition,  and  with  Israel’s  eschatological  hope  show  the  creation  of  a  new  and 
free  community,  an  assembly  of  prophets  and  witnesses  to  the  liberation  of  the 
world.  The  list  of  the  peoples  in  Acts  2:9-lla  recalls  Is  66:18  ff.  The  allusions  to 
the  opening  chapters  of  Gen  show  the  church  as  a  locus  of  communication,  en¬ 
counter,  dialogue,  and  unceasing  creation. — S.B.M. 

510.  M.  Gourgues,  “‘Exalte  a  la  droite  de  Dieu’  (Actes  2:33;  5:31),”  SciEsp 
27  (3,  ’75)  303-327. 

An  examination  of  the  context  in  which  tp  dexiq  oun  ton  theou  hypsotheis  ap¬ 
pears  in  Acts  2:33  shows  that  the  expression  has  a  local  (“at  the  right  hand”) 
rather  than  an  instrumental  (“by  the  right  hand”)  sense.  It  is  equivalent  to 
“ascend  into  the  heavens”  and  “sit  at  my  right  hand”  in  v.  34.  The  passage  estab¬ 
lishes  a  connection  between  Christ’s  being  at  God’s  right  hand  and  the  sending 
forth  of  the  Spirit.  The  same  local  sense  is  present  in  hypsosen  tq  dexiq  of  Acts 
5:31,  whatever  the  influence  of  Ps  118:16  may  be.  Here  Christ’s  being  at  God’s 
right  hand  is  connected  with  the  salvation  of  Israel. — D.J.H. 

Acts  5:31,  cf.  §  20-510. 
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511.  [Acts  7:58]  B.  Bagatti,  “Nuove  testimonialize  sul  luogo  della  lapidazione  di 
S.  Stefano,”  Antonianum  49  (4,  ’74)  527-532. 

From  the  study  of  sources  like  the  discourse  of  a  certain  Gregory  of  Antioch 
in  a  Georgian  synaxis,  the  letter  of  Lucian,  and  the  Transitus  Mariae,  the  article 
concludes  that  the  primitive  Jerusalem  church  considered  a  rock  at  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Temple  to  be  the  place  where  Stephen  was  stoned.  This  tradition  was 
altered  in  the  5th  century  by  Gentile  Christians. — S.B.M. 

Acts  8:10,  cf.  §  20-674. 

Acts  9:15,  cf.  §  20-505. 

512.  [Acts  17:18]  M.  A.  Robinson,  “SPERMOLOGOS :  Did  Paul  Preach  from 
Jesus’  Parables?”  Biblica  56  (2,  ’75)  231-240. 

The  correct  derivation  of  spermologos  is  sperma  plus  lego  (“gatherer  of  seeds”). 
In  vulgar  Greek  it  was  used  to  describe  people  who  collected  discards  in  the 
marketplace  and  speakers  who  were  considered  to  be  plagiarizing  incompetents. 
There  may  be  some  connection  between  spermologos  in  Acts  17:18  (its  only 
biblical  occurrence)  and  Paul’s  practice  of  teaching  the  common  people  about 
Jesus’  parable  of  the  sower  (Mt  13:3-9;  Mk  4:3-9;  Lk  8:5-8)  where  “seed”  and 
“word”  are  repeated  several  times.  The  philosophers  of  Acts  17  may  have  punned: 
“The  man  who  is  talking  of  the  sperma  and  logos  must  be  spermalogosT — D.J.H. 

Acts  20:17-35,  cf.  §  20-506. 

EPISTLES— REVELATION 

Epistles  ( General ) 

513.  G.  J.  Cuming,  “Service-Endings  in  the  Epistles,”  NTStud  22  (1,  ’75) 
110-113. 

The  phrases  found  in  Rom  15:33;  16:16a  and  20b  may  come  from  the  conclusion 
of  a  worship  service.  They  are  found  in  some  form  in  all  the  epistles  except  2  Pet, 
1-3  Jn  and  Jude,  and  also  in  Rev.  The  heart  of  the  sequence  is  the  kiss,  which  in 
later  worship  formulas  becomes  the  “kiss  of  peace”  or  “the  peace,”  from  association 
with  “the  God  of  peace.” — G.W.M. 

514r.  C.-H.  Kim,  Form  and  Structure  of  the  Familiar  Greek  Letter  of  Recom¬ 
mendation  [cf.  NT  A  17,  p.  415]. 

T.  L.  White,  The  Form  and  Function  of  the  Body  of  the  Greek  Letter  [cf. 
NTA  17,  p.  416]. 

W.  G.  Doty,  Letters  in  Primitive  Christianity  [cf.  NTA  17,  p.  414]. 

K.  P.  Donfried,  “A  Look  at  Letters,”  Interpretation  29  (4,  ’75)  427-431. —  (1) 
Kim’s  study,  by  its  very  concentration  on  the  Greek  letter  of  recommendation,  is 
the  most  technical  and  limited  in  scope.  It  would  have  been  helpful  to  learn  why  he 
selected  only  private  (nonliterary)  letters  of  recommendation.  If  Rom  16:1-16 
does  not  share  the  structural  elements  typical  of  the  Hellenistic  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  why  does  K  accept  the  thesis  that  it  is  an  independent  letter  sent  to 
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Ephesus?  Also,  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  difference  than  this  monograph  indi¬ 
cates  between  a  letter  of  recommendation  and  a  passage  of  commendation.  (2) 
White  deals  with  one  central  dimension  of  the  Greek  letter,  the  body,  and  makes 
significant  comparisons  with  the  Pauline  letter.  His  overly  strict  adherence  to 
R.  W.  Funk’s  structural  delineation  of  the  Pauline  letter  and  to  the  principle  that 
the  common  letter  tradition  is  the  primary  Gattung  to  which  the  Pauline  letters 
belong  causes  unnecessary  difficulties.  (3)  Doty’s  work  is  a  helpful  handbook  con¬ 
cerning  the  state  of  epistolary  research  and  its  implications  for  understanding  the 
NT.  Its  broad  scope  makes  it  the  most  useful  of  the  three  books  for  the  student, 
but  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  series  in  which  it  appears  mean  that  D  has  to 
depend  on  the  work  of  others  and  cannot  engage  in  critical  dialogue  where  called 
for  or  pursue  new  avenues  of  research. — D.J.H. 

Paul 

515.  M.  A.  B arriola,  “La  moral  paulina  a  la  luz  de  la  imagen  del  camino,” 
RevistBib  37  (3,  75)  257-268. 

No  ethical  concept  is  more  frequent  in  Paul  than  that  of  “to  walk  (in  the  way).” 
The  image  of  the  way  in  the  OT  is  examined  as  a  preface  to  discussing  the  themes 
connected  with  the  way  in  Paul.  The  themes  are  under  two  headings:  the  heart  and 
the  way,  and  the  way  and  charity.  Eph  2:9-10  sums  up  well  Paul’s  exhortation  to 
walk  in  the  way. — S.B.M. 

516.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “Paul  and  the  Law  of  Moses,”  BullJohnRylUnivLibMan  57 
(2,  75)  259-279. 

In  most  places  where  nomos  appears  in  Paul’s  writings,  the  reference  is  to  the 
Jewish  Law.  Before  his  conversion  Paul  kept  the  Law  with  great  devotion,  but 
later  he  came  to  believe  that  the  Law  had  been  abrogated  by  Christ.  The  Law 
was  a  temporary  provision,  and  the  coming  of  Christ  meant  that  the  period  of  its 
validity  was  at  an  end.  Being  under  the  Law  meant  being  under  the  dominion  of 
sin  (cf.  Rom  6:12-23;  7:1-6).  In  Rom  7:7-13  Paul  repeats  in  terms  of  individual 
experience  both  the  fall  narrative  and  the  more  general  history  of  mankind  before 
and  under  the  Law,  and  in  7:14-25  he  expresses  the  tension  necessarily  set  up 
when  one  lives  “between  the  times.”  The  “law  of  the  Spirit”  (Rom  8:2)  is  the  law 
of  love,  and  as  such  it  is  identical  with  what  Paul  calls  “the  law  of  Christ”  (Gal 
6:2).  In  this  way,  for  Paul,  the  divine  purpose  underlying  Moses’  Law  is  vindi¬ 
cated  and  accomplished. — D.J.H. 

517.  P.  J.  Ford,  “Paul  the  Apostle:  Male  Chauvinist?”  BibTheolBull  5  (3,  75) 
302-311. 

Paul’s  reputation  as  an  antifeminist  is  probably  undeserved.  Those  elements  in 
his  writings  that  are  judged  to  be  antifeminist  by  today’s  standards  merely  reflect 
the  prevailing  social  climate  of  his  time.  Moreover,  many  of  the  passages  selected 
to  plead  the  case  that  Paul  was  a  male  chauvinist  admit  of  more  than  one  inter¬ 
pretation.  Finally,  antifeminism  does  not  seem  harmonious  with  the  most  central 
principles  of  Pauline  theology  (e.g.  Gal  3:28). — D.J.H. 
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518.  H.  Gamble,  “The  Redaction  of  the  Pauline  Letters  and  the  Formation  of 
the  Pauline  Corpus,”  JournBibLit  94  (3,  ’75)  403-418. 

W.  Schmithals’s  conception  of  the  origin  of  the  corpus  and  its  initial  substance 
and  shape  is  untenable  on  two  counts:  (1)  his  view  that  Romans  must  have  held 
the  last  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the  letters;  and  (2)  his  judgment  that 
Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon  had  no  place  in  the  earliest  edition  of  the 
corpus.  The  general  assumption  that  the  entire  Pauline  textual  tradition  goes  back 
to  a  single  source  cannot  be  convincingly  maintained  in  the  face  of  available  evi¬ 
dence.  Romans  at  least,  and  very  probably  some  other  letters,  enjoyed  earlier  and 
separate  circulation  on  an  individual  basis  and  established  their  own  traditions.  If 
it  has  to  be  suspected,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  internal  evidence  that  a  given 
letter  has  been  subjected  to  editorial  revision,  such  revision  must  have  occurred 
before  that  letter  entered  into  the  stream  of  textual  transmission. — M.P.H. 

519.  H.  P.  Hamann,  “Faith  and  Works:  Paul  and  James,”  LuthTheolJourn  9 
(2,  75)  33-41. 

Paul  and  James  use  the  words  “faith”  and  “works”  with  different  meanings  or 
connotations.  For  Paul,  works  is  the  opposite  of  faith  and  describes  the  attitude  of 
one  who  seeks  to  have  God’s  justifying  verdict  because  of  personal  moral  worth 
and  excellency.  For  James,  pistis  and  erga  form  one  idea:  pistis  by  itself  describes 
what  really  has  no  existence  as  faith,  while  pistis  plus  erga  constitute  true  and 
living  faith.  Paul’s  formulations  show  knowledge  of  James,  come  later  than  James, 
and  are  the  result  of  deeper  thinking  about  the  whole  problem  of  faith  and  works. 
— D.J.H. 

520r.  A.  T.  Hanson,  Studies  in  Paul's  Technique  and  Theology  [cf.  NT  A  19, 
p.  271]. 

J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “Paul’s  Use  of  Scripture,”  HeythJourn  16  (4,  75)  421-426. — 
This  book  “retains  an  aroma  of  the  scholars’  duelling-hall,  but  breaks  constantly 
out  into  the  fresh  air  of  discovery,  with  an  originality  asserting  an  independent 
right  to  afford  insight  into  the  needs  of  Christians  when  confronted  with  that 
medley,  the  Old  Testament.”  Future  commentators  on  the  epistles  are  bound  to 
consult  this  work.  The  main  part  of  the  article  is  a  chapter-by-chapter  summary  of 
content  along  with  the  reviewer’s  suggestions  on  matters  of  detail. — D.J.H. 

521.  W.  J.  Harrington,  “Christian  Freedom,”  DocLife  25  (9,  75)  627-637. 

While  Paul  accepted  the  goodness  of  the  Law  and  its  valid  educative  role,  he 
rejected  the  view  that  saw  it  as  the  inflexible  manifestation  of  God’s  will.  In  his 
eyes  it  was  a  guideline,  something  to  be  given  due  weight  but  not  commanding 
absolute  obedience.  Any  binding  directives  that  Paul  himself  issued  were  in  the 
realm  of  social  organization ;  in  strictly  moral  matters  he  refrained  from  laying 
down  precepts.  His  concern  was  with  the  authenticity  of  the  act,  which  must  spring 
from  a  personal  interior  decision  concerning  what  is  fitting  for  a  Christian  to  do. 
The  freedom  essential  to  such  an  act  is  destroyed  by  any  form  of  compulsion  such 
as  a  binding  precept. — D.J.H. 
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522.  S.  Kelleher,  “The  Concept  of  Salvation  in  St.  Paul,”  Biblebhashyam  1 
(2,  75)  135-151. 

An  examination  of  Paul’s  understanding  of  salvation  presented  under  four  main 
headings:  the  evils  from  which  people  are  saved,  God  as  the  author  of  salvation, 
Christ  as  the  instrument  of  salvation,  and  the  human  reaction  to  God’s  salvation 
and  its  ultimate  result. — D .J.H. 

523.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “Corpus  paulinien,”  RevBib  82  (1,  75)  130-158. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  recent  publications  (in  various  languages)  on 
the  writings  that  constitute  the  Pauline  corpus.  Twenty-nine  commentaries  and 
studies  on  particular  epistles  are  treated  first.  Then  come  thirteen  more  general 
contributions  that  cannot  be  placed  under  any  other  rubric,  and  finally  a  list  of 
articles  on  Paul  in  collected  essays  and  Festschriften. — D.J.H. 

524.  J.  Payne,  “Interpretations  of  Paul  in  the  Reformation,”  Encounter  36 
(3,  75)  196-211. 

A  study  of  writings  on  Paul  by  three  leading  early  16th-century  interpreters 
(Erasmus,  Lefevre  d’Ltaples,  Luther)  shows  that  the  picture  of  Paul’s  theology  at 
that  time  was  by  no  means  uniform.  For  Erasmus,  the  Christian  moralist,  Paul  is 
a  devastating  critic  of  ritualism  in  religion  and  an  ardent  exponent  of  an  inward, 
ethical  Christianity  grounded  both  in  divine  grace  and  human  freedom.  Looking  at 
Paul  through  the  eyes  of  a  mystic,  Lefevre  applied  to  Paul’s  thought  the  general 
mystical  categories  of  Ps. -Dionysius  and  Nicholas  of  Cusa.  Luther  regarded  the 
justification  of  the  ungodly  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  Paul’s  theology  and 
interpreted  the  Pauline  dichotomy  of  Law  and  gospel  from  this  point  of  view.  A 
survey  of  modern  Pauline  scholarship  (especially  the  writings  of  K.  Stendahl  and 
E.  Kasemann)  suggests  that  Luther,  while  he  did  not  truly  understand  Paul,  had  a 
profound  grasp  of  the  paradoxical  nature  and  liberating  power  of  Paul’s  message, 
more  profound  than  either  Erasmus  or  Lefevre. — D.J.H. 

525.  H.  Schurmann,  “La  question  du  caractere  obligatoire  des  jugements  de 
valeur  et  des  directives  morales  du  Nouveau  Testament,”  EspVie  85  (42,  75) 
600-603. 

Four  theses  related  to  the  obligatory  character  of  the  value  judgments  and 
moral  directives  in  the  NT,  with  specific  reference  to  the  Pauline  corpus.  (1) 
Jesus’  conduct  is  the  example  and  the  criterion  of  a  love  that  serves  and  gives  of 
itself.  (2)  The  word  of  Jesus  is  an  ultimate  moral  norm.  (3)  Certain  value  judg¬ 
ments  and  directives  are  permanent  by  reason  of  their  theological  and  eschatological 
foundations.  (4)  Particular  value  judgments  and  directives  may  imply  diverse 
obligations.  [In  the  same  issue  (pp.  593-600)  there  is  a  commentary  by  P.  Delhaye 
on  the  article.  For  Schiirmann’s  more  extensive  treatment  of  the  matter,  see 
§  20-169.]— D.J.H. 

526.  M.  M.  B.  Turner,  “The  Significance  of  Spirit  Endowment  for  Paul,”  Vox 
Evang  9  (75)  56-69. 

The  inner  connection  between  what  Paul  claims  to  be  an  activity  of  the  Spirit 
now  and  what  the  same  Spirit  will  do  at  the  end  makes  his  pneumatology  eschato¬ 
logical  in  character.  It  is  also  Christological  in  that  he  views  the  Spirit  as  the 
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power  of  Christ  exercising  lordship  over  the  church,  the  recapitulation  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  and  the  means  of  bringing  about  “Christ  in  all.”  Paul’s  essential  contribu¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  “interreaction”  of  his  modified  apocalyptic  and  his  Christocentric 
pneumatology :  “The  same  Spirit  who  raised  Jesus  as  the  firstfruits  from  the  dead 
will  bring  the  full  harvest  in  the  last  day.” — D.J.H. 

527.  D.  H.  van  Daalen,  “‘Faith’  According  to  Paul,”  ExpTimes  87  (3,  ’75) 
83-85. 

Paul  and  his  readers  would  not  have  distinguished  between  pistis  as  God’s  faith¬ 
fulness  and  pistis  as  the  faith  of  the  believer.  At  most,  they  could  have  seen  them  as 
two  sides  of  one  relationship.  The  emphasis  is  always  on  the  faithfulness,  trust¬ 
worthiness,  and  reliability  of  the  one  who  is  believed  or  trusted.  Faith  rests  pri¬ 
marily  in  Christ  or  God,  not  in  any  quality  or  attitude  of  the  believer. — D.J.H. 

Paul,  cf.  §§  20-356,  435,  628. 

Romans ,  1 — 2  Corinthians 

528r.  E.  Kasemann,  An  die  Romer  [cf.  NTA  18,  p.  249;  §§  20-177r — 178r]. 

C.  H.  Giblin,  RevBib  82  (1,  ’75)  118-125. — The  qualities  of  this  commentary 
are  those  that  we  have  come  to  expect  of  K’s  writings:  concise  expression  of  his 
own  positions  (usually  in  marked  contrast  with  the  views  of  others),  consummate 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  literature  coupled  with  a  talent  for  using  this 
material  in  a  restrained  but  appropriate  manner,  and  a  keen  religious  sense  of  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God.  But  the  absence  of  an  introduction  and  the  physical 
presentation  of  the  commentary  make  comprehension  difficult  and  time-consuming. 
In  a  work  focusing  so  strongly  on  the  theme  of  justification,  it  is  surprising  to 
discover  that  the  treatment  of  Rom  3:21-26  is  one  of  the  least  clear  sections;  a 
detailed  critique  of  that  section  is  presented.  The  explanation  of  so  many  passages 
as  instances  of  Paul’s  anti-enthusiastic  polemic  leaves  K  open  to  the  charge  of 
exegetical  dogmatism.  The  translations  of  Rom  4:16;  5:12;  9:22;  10:4  are  of 
doubtful  validity. — D.J.H. 

529.  I.  Minestroni,  “  ‘Giustizia’  nella  lettera  ai  Romani,”  RicBibRel  10  (2,  ’75) 
7-33. 

An  examination  of  Rom  shows  that  Catholic  doctrine  has  confused  justification 
with  salvation  and  has  changed  the  biblical  notion  of  justice  by  its  definition  of 
grace,  by  introducing  the  idea  of  merit,  and  by  teaching  that  sanctifying  grace  is 
produced  by  baptism.  As  revealed  in  the  gospel,  God’s  justice  comes  from  faith 
and  not  works ;  it  is  universal,  gratuitous,  based  upon  the  expiation  of  Christ,  and 
reconciles  the  divine  attributes  of  justice  and  love. — J.J.C. 

Rom  6:1-11,  cf.  §  20-379. 

530.  E.  Fuchs,  “Der  Anteil  des  Geistes  am  Glauben  des  Paulus.  Ein  Beitrag  zum 
Verstandnis  von  Romer  8,”  ZeitTheolKirch  72  (3,  ’75)  293-302. 

Romans  reflects  Paul’s  struggle  over  the  meaning  of  faith  and  reveals  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  worship.  Rom  8  shows  the  vital  importance  of  the  Spirit  in  Paul’s 
reflections  on  faith  and  worship.  Christ’s  Spirit  frees  from  sin  and  death.  Righteous¬ 
ness  is  not  achieved  by  works  of  the  Law  but  is  God’s  gift  in  faith,  and  faith  in  the 
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cross  of  Christ  is  the  effect  of  the  Spirit.  Faith  accents  the  time  during  which  the 
new  worship  begins.  This  is  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  a  celebration  of  the  Spirit  whom  faith  receives  and  bestows.  In  the  sum¬ 
mary  passage,  Rom  15:7-13,  faith  celebrates  the  freedom  that  grants  to  Gentiles 
entrance  into  the  worship  of  the  people  of  God. — R.J.K. 

531.  A.  J.  M.  Wedderburn,  “Romans  8:26 — Towards  a  Theology  of  Glossolalia  ?” 
ScotJournTheol  28  (4,  ’75)  369-377. 

E.  Kasemann’s  interpretation  of  stenagmoi  alaletoi  in  Rom  8:26  as  glossolalia  is 
not  convincing.  Rather,  the  phrase  seems  to  describe  a  sighing  that  cannot  find 
expression  in  any  language  or  words,  a  form  of  wordless  communication  com¬ 
parable  perhaps  to  that  which  may  pass  between  two  people  very  much  in  love, 
who  find  their  feelings  too  deep  to  express  in  words.  On  the  other  hand,  Kase¬ 
mann’s  contention  that,  for  Paul,  glossolalia  is  one  of  several  signs  of  earthly  weak¬ 
ness  and  yearning  for  the  final  fullness  seems  correct.  Pentecostals  may  appeal  to 
Rom  8:26  as  a  justification  for  their  practice  provided  that  (1)  they  view  it  as 
ultimately  a  form  of  wordless  communication  with  God  at  a  level  deeper  than  other¬ 
wise  permitted  by  their  weakness  and  (2)  they  realize  that  there  may  be  different 
manifestations  of  the  same  basic  weakness  in  different  sorts  of  “unspeakable 
groans.” — D.J.H. 

532.  M.  Rese,  “Die  Vorziige  Israels  in  Rom.  9,4f.  und  Eph.  2,12.  Exegetische 
Anmerkungen  zum  Thema  Kirche  und  Israel,”  TheolZeit  31  (4,  ’75)  211-222. 

Rom  9:4-5  and  Eph  2:12  deal  with  the  privileges  of  Israel  in  very  different  ways 
and  have  opposite  views  on  the  relationship  between  the  church  and  Israel.  Rom 
9:4-5  is  concerned  with  the  time  after  Christ.  Israel  remains  the  chosen  people  of 
God,  and  its  rejection  of  Christ  makes  possible  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  and 
prepares  for  the  final  return  of  all  Israel.  The  church  and  Israel  exist  as  two  dis¬ 
tinct  (though  interdependent)  entities.  Eph  2:12  assumes  that  Israel’s  privileges 
are  limited  to  the  time  before  Christ.  Through  Christ,  God  has  drawn  the  Gentiles 
close  to  him  and  created  one  church  out  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Now  the  church  and 
Israel  are  one  and  the  same;  the  unbelieving  Israel  is  beyond  the  church’s  horizon 
and  holds  no  interest  for  it. — D.J.H. 

533.  W.  Magass,  “Die  Paradigmatik  einer  Paranese  am  Beispiel  von  Rom  12,3: 
fer  soli  nicht  hoher  von  sich  denken,  als  er  denken  darf.’  Ein  Beitrag  zum 
Haresieverdacht  als  Terma-Ve rdacht,”  LingBib  35  (’75)  1-26. 

The  concepts  of  overstepping  boundaries,  going  too  far,  setting  one’s  sights  too 
high,  etc.  are  explored  in  the  history  of  ideas,  especially  vis  a  vis  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
cepts  of  what  was  considered  prideful  or  overreaching.  Biblical  references  to  the 
extent  of  God’s  control  formed  the  basis  for  a  standard  against  which  human 
achievements  were  measured  and  a  means  of  resisting  the  new  and  untried. 
Measuring  and  ordering  were  important  in  NT  concepts  of  congregational  orga¬ 
nization,  and  theological  experimentation  might  be  described  negatively  as  “pursuit 
of  the  non-useful”  or  “breaking  the  concord.”  Changing  concepts  are  reflected  in 
changing  exegesis,  the  “measure”  of  faith  being  primarily  a  feature  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  historical  ethos. — W.G.D. 
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534.  [Rom  15:24-28]  W.  P.  Bowers,  “Jewish  Communities  in  Spain  in  the  Time 
of  Paul  the  Apostle,”  JournTheolStud  26  (2,  ’75)  395-402. 

All  the  relevant  material  and  literary  sources  imply  the  emergence  of  a  major 
Jewish  presence  in  Spain  about  the  3rd  century  A.D.  and  make  it  plausible  that 
this  development  had  its  roots  in  the  transmigrations  during  and  following  the 
upheavals  of  A.D.  70-135.  That  there  were  Jewish  communities  in  Spain  prior  to 
this  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence  currently  available.  Paul's  plans  to  visit 
Spain  ar£  best  accounted  for  on  grounds  other  than  the  presence  of  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  in  Spain  in  his  day. — D.J.H. 

535.  O.  Hofius,  “Das  Zitat  1  Kor  2:9  und  das  koptische  Testament  des  Jakob,” 
ZeitNTWiss  66  (1-2,  75)  140-142. 

The  claim  of  E.  von  Nordheim  [§  19-658]  that  1  Cor  2:9  cites  a  Jewish  tradition 
to  which  the  Testament  of  Jacob  witnesses  is  untenable,  for  the  latter  work  is  clearly 
dependent  on  the  NT,  including  1  Cor  2:9  itself.  The  origin  of  the  citation  is 
still  unknown. — G.W.M. 

1  Cor  7,  cf.  §  20-616. 

536.  [1  Cor  7:1-6]  G.  E.  Harpur,  “A  comment  on  abstinence  mentioned  in  1 
Corinthians,”  J ournChristBrethResF ell  27  (75)  38-40. 

In  1  Cor  7:1-6  Paul  is  not  advocating  abstension  from  intercourse  within 
marriage.  On  the  contrary,  he  regards  abstension  in  marriage  as  dangerous  and 
treats  marriage  as  the  proper  answer  to  the  common  need  of  men  and  women 
(v.  2).— D.J.H. 

537.  [1  Cor  7:29-31]  D.  J.  Doughty,  “The  Presence  and  Future  of  Salvation  in 
Corinth,”  ZeitNTWiss  66  (1-2,  75)  61-90. 

The  basic  difference  between  Paul  and  the  Corinthians  was  not  one  of  apoca¬ 
lyptic  versus  realized  eschatology,  whether  salvation  is  present  or  still  future.  It 
concerned  the  nature  of  salvation  itself:  How  should  one  understand  Christian 
existence  in  which  salvation  is  already  present?  What  is  at  stake  is  the  hermeneu¬ 
tical  function  of  Paul’s  eschatological  language.  Analysis  of  the  language  of  1  Cor 
7:29-31  shows  that  the  issue  is  not  one  of  apocalyptic  anticipation,  but  it  is  the 
dialectical  relationship  between  Christians  whose  lives  are  determined  by  the 
lordship  of  Christ  on  the  one  hand  and  the  world  on  the  other.  Even  1  Cor  15:20-28 
does  not  deal  merely  with  the  futurity  of  resurrection  but  with  the  nature  of  life  in 
the  body  of  Christ,  with  the  certainty  of  resurrection  based  on  the  lordship  of 
Christ.  The  Pauline  imperative  must  not  be  deprived  of  its  Christological  ground 
by  a  limitation  to  the  question  of  the  presence  and  future  of  salvation.  The  Corin¬ 
thians  were  wrong  mainly  because  they  interpreted  salvation  so  as  to  deny  the 
gift  of  God’s  grace. — G.W.M. 

538.  E.  J.  Cooper,  “Man’s  Basic  Freedom  and  Freedom  of  Conscience  in  the 
Bible:  Reflections  on  1  Corinthians  8-10,”  IrTheolQuart  42  (4,  75)  272-283. 

Our  basic  human  freedom  is  reinforced  by  the  Christian  belief  in  liberation 
through  the  Spirit  from  sin,  death,  and  evil.  While  Mt  7:1-12  presents  a  general 
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statement  of  the  Christian’s  basic  freedom,  1  Cor  8 — 10  refers  to  a  concrete  situa¬ 
tion  and  question  of  conscience.  Paul  offers  a  concrete  example  of  the  limits  placed 
on  freedom  of  conscience:  one’s  neighbor,  the  community  of  believers,  and  the 
living  tradition  of  the  entire  church  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit. — D.J.H. 

539.  R.  Kerst,  “1  Kor  8:6 — ein  vorpaulinisches  Taufbekenntnis ?”  ZeitNTWiss 
66  (1-2,  75)  130-139. 

The  combination  of  the  heis  theos — heis  kyrios  formula  with  the  ta  panta  formula 
originates  in  Hellenistic  Christian  circles  and  probably  should  be  placed  in  the 
context  of  a  baptismal  liturgy. — G.W.M. 

540.  [1  Cor  10:25-30]  M.  Isenberg,  “The  Sale  of  Sacrificial  Meat,”  Classical 
Philology  70  (4,  75)  271-273. 

The  author  of  the  Vita  Aesopi,  who  was  probably  a  lower-class  Egyptian  of  the 
1st  century  A.D.,  describes  Aesop  (in  §  51)  as  buying  the  tongues  of  sacrificial 
pigs  at  the  butcher  shop.  According  to  the  W-text  (though  not  the  G-text)  sacri¬ 
ficial  and  nonsacrificial  meats  were  readily  distinguishable,  and  the  purchaser 
would  value  sacrificial  meats  more  highly.  According  to  1  Cor  10:25,  28  the  pur¬ 
chaser  would  not  know  whether  or  not  the  meats  were  from  sacrificial  victims, 
but  in  Pliny’s  letter  to  Trajan  concerning  the  Christians  (10.96.10)  it  would  seem 
that  the  purchaser  did  know. — D.J.H. 

541.  M.  Adinolfi,  “II  velo  della  donna  e  la  rilettura  paolina  di  1  Cor.  11,2-16,” 
RivistBib  23  (2,  75)  147-173. 

After  a  schematization  of  the  references  to  man  and  woman  in  1  Cor  11:2-16, 
the  article  deals  with  the  Jewish  and  Jewish-Christian  features  of  the  passage  and 
then  with  the  Pauline  reinterpretation  of  these  details.  The  first  part  discusses  the 
veil  in  the  Jewish  world,  the  kephale  of  Christ,  of  man  and  of  woman  (v.  3),  man 
as  the  image  and  the  glory  of  God  (v.  7),  woman  as  the  glory  of  man  (v.  7),  the 
Gen  2  account  of  creation,  and  the  phrase  “because  of  the  angels”  in  v.  10.  The 
second  part  of  the  article  deals  with  what  Paul  did  with  these  Jewish  and  Jewish- 
Christian  texts  in  the  pericope.  When  1  Cor  11:2-16  speaks  of  the  hair  of  women, 
it  reflects  the  customs  of  the  ancient  world,  Greco-Roman  as  well  as  Jewish;  when 
it  speaks  of  the  veil,  however,  it  follows  the  usage  of  the  Jewish-Christians. 
Kephale  and  doxa  are  polyvalent  terms.  Paul  does  not  wish  to  contest  the  social 
structures  of  his  world,  nor  does  he  imply  a  superiority  of  nature  or  of  dignity 
of  man  over  woman.  His  hierarchic  scale  is:  God  the  Father,  Christ,  Christians, 
and  then  everything  else  (1  Cor  3:22-23).  There  are,  moreover,  biblical  and 
extrabiblical  texts  to  show  that  woman  is  referred  to  as  the  doxa  of  man  insofar  as 
she  is  man’s  honor  and  boast.  The  article  concludes  that  there  is  perfect  equality 
of  the  sexes  both  in  nature  and  in  dignity.  This  is  seen  in  the  complementarity  of 
the  sexes  both  on  the  natural  and  the  Christian  plane  (11:11c,  12c).  Paul  recog¬ 
nizes  the  same  dignity  of  woman  and  of  man  before  God  and  Christ  and  acknowl¬ 
edges  also  the  same  power  of  both  man  and  woman  to  pray  and  to  prophesy  in 
the  sacred  assembly. — S.B.M. 
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542.  [1  Cor  12 — 14]  E.  Best,  “The  Interpretation  of  Tongues,”  Scot] ournTheol 
28  (1,  75)  45-62. 

In  this  examination  of  glossolalia  in  1  Cor  12 — 14,  the  attempt  is  made  (1)  to 
show  the  factors,  often  unconscious,  that  come  into  play  when  we  try  to  make  a 
decision  about  tongues  and  (2)  to  see  how  we  unlock  the  Scriptures  so  that  they 
speak  to  us  today.  The  text  is  studied  with  reference  to  two  classic  principles  of 
interpretation:  Scripture  is  its  own  interpreter,  and  the  meaning  of  Scripture 
is  the  literal  meaning.  In  interpreting  glossolalia  there  are  a  number  of  options 
open  in  the  light  of  the  views  that  we  take  on  the  nature  of  charisms  and  the  sphere 
of  the  Spirit’s  operation.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  in  making  our  decisions  we 
are  bringing  into  play  our  whole  theology  of  the  Spirit  and  our  reading  of  the 
sociological  situation  today. — D.J.H. 

543.  [1  Cor  13]  J.  O’Brien,  “Sophocles’  Ode  on  Man  and  Paul’s  Hymn  on  Love: 
A  Comparative  Study,”  Classical  Journal  71  (2,  75-76)  138-151. 

A  comparison  of  the  understandings  of  human  nature  and  its  accomplishments  in 
Antigone  332-375  and  1  Cor  13.  Sophocles’  ode  is  human-centered,  hymning  man¬ 
kind’s  achievements  that  are  possible  when  a  eugenes  and  deinos  hero  directed  by 
moral  insight  does  his  best  weaving  together  divine  transcendent  justice  and  human 
lavv  Paul’s  hymn  is  God-centered,  describing  primarily  God’s  achievements  and 
secondarily  the  highest  opportunity  open  to  the  human  community  gifted  by  God’s 
grace. — D.J.H. 

544.  R.  Kieffer  “ ‘Afin  que  je  sois  brule’  ou  bien  ‘Afin  que  j’en  tire  orgueil’? 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  3),”  NTS  Hid  22  (1,  75)  95-97. 

The  reasons  summarized  by  B.  M.  Metzger  in  his  Textual  Commentary  on  the 
Greek  New  Testament  (1971)  for  preferring  the  reading  kauchesomai  to  kauthe- 
somai  in  1  Cor  13:3  are  seen  on  examination  to  be  inconclusive.  Since  the 
witnesses  to  the  former  reading  show  a  dependence  on  Egypt,  and  since  there  was 
considerable  recensional  activity  in  Egypt  in  the  2nd  century,  one  might  prefer 
the  reading  kauthesomai. — G.W.M. 

545.  [1  Cor  14:20-22]  O.  P.  Robertson,  “Tongues:  Sign  of  Covenantal  Curse 
and  Blessing,”  WestTheolJourn  38  (1,  75)  43-53. 

Paul  quoted  Isa  28:11  (“by  men  of  strange  tongues  .  .  .”)  in  1  Cor  14:21  pre¬ 
cisely  because  he  understood  the  NT  phenomena  of  tongues  to  be  the  climactic 
fulfillment  of  the  OT  prophecy.  Tongues  were  a  sign  indicating  that  God’s  redemp¬ 
tive  program  had  shifted  from  a  Jewish-centered  activity  to  an  activity  involving 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  As  such,  they  served  as  a  sign  of  covenantal  curse 
and  blessing. — D.J.H. 

546.  W.  B.  Wallis,  “The  Problem  of  an  Intermediate  Kingdom  in  1  Corinthians 
15:20-28,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  18  (4,  75)  229-242. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  the  telos  of  1  Cor  15:24  simultaneous  with  the  parousia. 
Among  the  events  lying  between  the  telos  and  the  parousia  is  a  final  conquest  of 
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enemies,  the  last  of  which  is  death.  Furthermore,  the  parallel  quotations  from  Ps 
110:1  and  8:7  demand  the  resurrection  as  the  complete  victory  over  death  (see 
Heb  1 — 2).  Finally,  the  notion  of  a  transitional  kingdom  seems  essential  to  the 
eschatological  scheme  present  in  both  Paul’s  writings  and  Revelation. — D .J.H. 

1  Cor  15:20-28,  cf.  §  20-537. 

547r.  F.  G.  Lang,  2.  Korinther  5,1-10  in  der  neueren  Forschung  [cf.  NTA  18, 
p.  392]. 

N.  M.  Watson,  “2  Cor  5:1-10  in  Recent  Research,”  AusBibRev  23  (’75)  33-36. 
— Lang  has  put  all  NT  scholars  in  his  debt  with  this  concise  study  in  which  he 
examines  the  views  of  108  scholars  on  the  passage,  lays  down  some  principles  of 
interpretation,  and  offers  a  sketch  of  an  exegesis.  He  maintains  that  Paul’s  argu¬ 
ment  is  governed  by  polemical,  corporate,  and  forensic  emphases.  It  is  somewhat 
disappointing  that  he  cannot  propose  a  more  precise  interpretation  for  oikodome 
in  v.  1.— D.J.H. 

548.  R.  Wonneberger,  “Der  Beitrag  der  generativen  Syntax  zur  Exegese.  Ein 
Beispiel  (2.  Kor  5,2f)  und  neun  Thesen,”  Bijdragen  36  (3,  ’75)  312-317. 

The  difficulties  in  the  understanding  of  2  Cor  5:2-3  are  rooted  in  the  syntax  of 
the  sentence.  The  phrase  en  toutg  does  not  refer  back  to  the  preceding  context  (i.e. 
to  skenos  or  to  the  whole  of  v.  1),  nor  does  it  point  forward  to  the  participial 
construction  that  follows  (“for  this  we  groan,  namely  because  we  yearn  to  .  .  .”). 
Rather  the  participle  epipothountes  has  an  attributive  function:  “we  who  are 
yearning.”  Yet  en  toutg  does  indicate  the  reason  why  we  groan  in  the  sense  that  it 
anticipates  the  clause  that  starts  with  eiper  (as  in  the  P46  and  other  witnesses) : 
“for  this  we  groan,  namely  for  fear,  lest  we  be  found  naked.”  This  interpretation  is 
required  by  the  somewhat  surprising  position  of  the  participle,  i.e.  neither  at  the 
end  of  the  eiper  clause  nor  immediately  after  the  main  verb  stenazomen,  but  follow¬ 
ing  stenazomen  and  its  object.  Nine  theses  summarize  the  methodological  results 
of  this  new  approach  that  makes  use  of  generative  syntax.  Generative  syntax  makes 
a  qualitative  contribution  to  the  method  of  exegetical  philology,  but  its  specific 
arguments  must  be  integrated  into  the  broader  discussion. — J.L. 

549.  [2  Cor  5:17-21]  R.  J.  Raja,  “‘Be  Reconciled,”’  Biblebhashyam  1  (2,  ’75) 
152-157. 

An  analysis  of  2  Cor  5:17-21  suggests  that  reconciliation  is  an  act  of  love  on 
God’s  part  extended  to  all  the  world  in  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  this  act  of 
love  God  not  only  wipes  away  our  sin  and  makes  us  a  new  creation  but  also  en¬ 
trusts  us  with  the  office  of  reconciliation  message  and  ministry.  The  reconciler 
does  the  work  of  Christ  in  whose  name  the  appeal  for  reconciliation  should  be 
made. — D.J.H. 

Galatians — Philemon 

550.  L.  P.  Trudinger,  “HETERON  DE  TON  APOSTOLON  OUK  EIDON, 
El  ME  IAKOBON.  A  Note  on  Galatians  i  19,”  NovTest  17(3,  ’75)  200-202. 

The  word  heteron  carries  comparative  force  in  Gal  1:19  as  it  clearly  does  in 
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certain  passages  in  classical  literature.  Thus  construed,  Paul’s  meaning  is  this: 
“Other  than  the  apostles  I  saw  none  except  James,  the  Lord’s  brother.”  Besides 
making  James’  non-apostolic  status  clear,  this  translation  agrees  with  Acts  9:26-27, 
which  has  Paul  meeting  with  “the  apostles”  and  not  just  with  Peter. — D.J.H. 

551.  [Gal  3:10-12]  D.  P.  Fuller,  “Paul  and  ‘the  Works  of  the  Law,’  ”  WestTheol 
Journ  38  (1,  75)  28-42. 

Instead  of  signifying  adherence  to  the  Law,  Paul  uses  the  term  “works  of  the 
Law”  in  Gal  3:10  to  represent  the  ultimate  transgression  of  the  Law,  the  legalism 
which  presumes  that  the  Lord  can  be  bribed  and  obligated  to  bestow  blessing  by 
the  way  people  distinguish  themselves.  This  interpretation  is  consistent  with  the 
train  of  thought  in  the  verse,  the  life  situation  in  which  Paul  writes,  and  the  use  of 
the  term  in  Gal  2:15-16.  Furthermore,  it  would  seem  that  nomos  in  Gal  3:11-12 
also  refers  to  legalism  rather  than  to  the  revelatory  Law  itself. — D.J.H. 

552.  M.  C.  Callaway,  “The  Mistress  and  the  Maid:  Midrashic  Traditions  Behind 
Galatians  4:21-31,”  Radical  Religion  [Berkeley]  2  (2-3,  75)  94-101. 

In  Gal  4:21-31  Paul  engages  in  a  “class  reading”  of  Gen  16  and  21  by  using 
the  liturgical  lectionary  (i.e.  for  the  association  of  Isa  54:1  with  Gen  16)  and  the 
midrashic  interpretations  that  he  knew.  He  ignores  the  saving  aspect  of  the  OT 
story  and  makes  Hagar  and  Ishmael  not  only  second  class  but  also  wicked  and 
despicable.  Yet  must  the  freedom  of  the  Christians  in  Galatia  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  Jews?  The  passage  ought  to  be  interpreted  within  the  context  of  the  whole 
canon  and  in  dialogue  with  the  Genesis  texts  and  “classless”  passages  like  Gal  3:28. 
Though  we  may  reject  Paul’s  class  reading  of  Genesis,  we  should  at  least  hear  him 
out. — D.J.H. 

553.  [Gal  5:14]  H.  Hubner,  “Das  ganze  und  das  eine  Gesetz.  Zum  Problemkreis 
Paulus  und  die  Stoa,”  KerDog  21  (4,  75)  239-256. 

In  the  appraisal  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  Gal  seems  to  contradict  itself:  up  to  5:12 
the  attitude  seems  to  be  negative,  but  from  5:14  on  it  becomes  positive.  The  usual 
interpretation  of  5:14,  that  the  Mosaic  command  to  love  one’s  neighbor  (Lev 
19:18)  fulfills  the  Mosaic  Law,  is  unsatisfactory.  The  explanation  offered  here  is 
based  on  the  view  that  Paul  was  influenced  by  Stoic  philosophy.  Raised  in  Tarsus 
where  Stoic  teachers  flourished,  he  would  have  known  their  beliefs  that  there  is  one 
law  of  nature  and  that  only  moral  good  is  really  good.  Thus,  Paul  seems  to  have 
taken  over  certain  elements  of  Stoicism,  modified  them,  and  incorporated  them  into 
his  scheme  of  justification  through  faith  understood  in  an  eschatological  frame¬ 
work.  By  using  the  Stoic  concept  of  the  one  law  the  apostle  rejected  as  absurd 
the  idea  of  quantitatively  fulfilling  the  Mosaic  Law.  For  him  there  was  only  the 
commandment  of  love,  and  it  was  to  be  fulfilled  for  faith  and  only  for  faith.  That 
faith  is  the  driving  force  of  love  (Gal  5:6)  is  the  theological  basis  for  the  assertion 
that  the  entire  Law  is  fulfilled  in  carrying  out  the  commandment  of  love. — J.J.C. 

554.  [Gal  6:9]  H.  K.  Moulton,  “Tired  of  doing  good?”  BibTrans  26  (4,  75)  445. 

Translators  should  consider  together  to  de  kalon  poiountes  me  enkakomen  (Gal 
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6:9)  and  me  enkakesete  kalopoiountes  (2  Thes  3:13).  The  Greek  cannot  really 
mean  “tire  of.”  Paul  does  not  question  his  converts’  desire  to  keep  on  doing  the 
right  thing.  Rather,  he  wants  to  be  sure  that  they  will  do  it  cheerfully  all  the  time. 
The  Translator’s  Nezv  Testament  (1973)  in  Gal  6:9  has  “in  doing  what  is  good 
let  us  not  be  discouraged.”  This  avoids  the  error,  but  it  is  not  such  natural  English 
as  the  translation  of  2  Thes  3:13:  “As  long  as  you  are  doing  what  is  right  never 
lose  heart.” — D .J.H. 

555.  F.  Braccini,  “Mistica  e  ontologia  del  matrimonio  nella  lettera  di  S.  Paolo 
agli  Efesini,”  RassAscMis  26  (3,  75)  186-206,  (4,  75)  287-300. 

The  self-styled  “democratic  Catholics”  who  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Italian 
divorce  law  in  the  recent  referendum  based  their  case  on  the  premise  that  the 
indissolubility  of  marriage  can  be  insisted  on  only  in  an  exclusively  religious  con¬ 
text.  Since  they  find  the  specificity  and  the  newness  of  Christian  marriage  in  Eph 
especially,  there  is  need  to  examine  anew  both  the  text  and  the  context  of  Paul’s 
statement.  It  becomes  clear  that  if  Paul  holds  marriage  to  be  indissoluble  it  is 
only  because  marriage  is  such  in  itself  and  independently  of  the  faith  and  vocation 
of  Christians.  In  the  typically  “circular”  argument  of  Eph  5:22-33  the  ontological 
union  of  the  spouses  is  for  Paul  a  given  that  is  logically  and  chronologically  prior 
to  the  redemption  in  Christ.  The  incarnation  does  not  make  matrimony  “sacred” ; 
it  was  that  from  the  moment  of  its  natural  institution  in  the  order  of  creation. 
The  explicit  citation  of  Gen  2:24  in  Eph  5:31  shows  Paul  anchoring  marriage 
firmly  within  the  order  of  creation.  Indissolubility  is  simply  the  rule  of  marriage 
for  anyone  contracting  it.  Paul  does  not  speak  of  indissolubility  at  all  in  Eph.  He 
does  elsewhere  but  in  an  altogether  different  context. — S.B.M. 

556.  J.  Plo  Bonafont,  “Teologia  del  Sagrado  Corazon  en  la  Epistola  a  los  Efesios 
(I-III),”  MiscCom  53  (1,  70)  75-126. 

Paul’s  teaching  in  Eph  1 — 3  (especially  chap.  3)  is  presented  under  three  head¬ 
ings:  the  apostolic  mission  of  Paul,  Paul’s  suffering  love,  and  the  redemption  as  the 
mystery  of  love.  The  doctrine  of  Eph  1 — 3  constitutes  in  its  essence  the  cult  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  There  is  an  identity  between  the  mystery  of  Christ  and  the  heart  of 
Christ;  both  have  as  their  center  the  vision  of  Christ’s  person  in  his  paschal  action. 
— D.J.H. 

Eph  2:12,  cf.  §  20-532. 

557.  R.  Rubinkiewicz,  “PS  LXVIII  19  (=  EPH  IV  8)  Another  textual  tradi¬ 
tion  or  Targum?”  NovTest  17  (3,  75)  219-224. 

The  Targum  of  Ps  68:19  agrees  (against  the  MT  and  the  LXX)  with  Eph  4:8 
in  the  readings  “he  gave”  and  “to  men.”  Testament  of  Dan  5:10-11  shows  that  this 
version  was  known  already  in  the  second  half  of  the  2nd  century  B.C. ;  it  is  also 
present  in  the  Vetus  Latina,  the  Peshitta,  and  patristic  writings.  The  further 
targumic  expressions  “prophet  Moses”  and  “you  learned  the  words  of  the  Law” 
are  absent  from  the  earliest  rabbinic  interpretations  of  the  verse.  It  seems  that 
Paul  in  Eph  4:8  used  the  early  targumic  version  of  Ps  68:19. — D.J.H. 
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558.  G.  V.  Smith,  “Paul’s  Use  of  Psalm  68:18  in  Ephesians  4:8,”  JournEvang 
TheolSoc  18  (3,  75)  181-189. 

Eph  4:8  demonstrates  Paul’s  ability  to  use  analogy  as  an  effective  principle  of 
teaching.  Ps  68:18  describes  the  Levites  taken  “captive”  by  God  as  a  special  group 
from  among  the  people  of  Israel  and  then  given  as  a  gift  to  Israel  (cf.  Num  8:6-19; 
18:6).  Paul  wants  his  readers  to  understand  that  God  throughout  history  has 
chosen  special  figures  as  leaders  of  the  community  of  believers.  God  ordained  both 
the  Levites  and  the  NT  preachers,  teachers,  etc.  to  be  mediators  bridging  the  gap 
between  God  and  people.  Paul’s  exegesis  of  Ps  68:18  is  not  midrashic;  it  does  not 
go  beyond  the  literal  sense. — D.J.H. 

559.  D.  W.  Palmer,  “‘To  die  is  gain’  (Philippians  i  21),”  NovTest  17  (3,  75) 
203-218. 

The  idea  that  death  is  a  gain  for  those  whose  life  is  a  burden  is  a  commonplace 
in  classical  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  Paul  gives  ample  indication  of  the  troubles 
of  his  earthly  life;  death  is  a  gain  for  him,  as  for  his  contemporaries,  because  it 
brings  release  from  earthly  troubles.  But  two  Christian  features  distinguish  Paul’s 
situation:  (1)  Even  in  death  he  believes  that  the  Christian  is  still  in  relation  with 
Christ.  (2)  He  rejects  the  “gain”  of  death  for  the  sake  of  the  Philippians  and  their 
progress  and  joy  in  faith. — D.J.H. 

560.  J.  A.  Hewett,  “1  Thessalonians  3:11,”  ExpTimes  8 7  (2,  75)  54-55. 

In  view  of  his  beliefs  about  Christ’s  deity  (e.g.  Rom  9:5;  Col  1:15-20;  2:9)  and 
the  demands  of  the  construction  of  1  Thes  3:11,  it  may  be  suggested  that  Paul 
employed  the  unusual  syntax  of  a  compound  subject  (of  which  each  element’s  dis¬ 
tinctive  nature  is  maintained  by  the  ho  .  .  .  kai  ...  ho  construction)  together  with 
a  singular  verb  that  maintains  the  intimacy  of  the  two  elements  in  order  to  avoid 
either  a  complete  separation  or  a  complete  merging  of  the  two  to  whom  he  prayed: 
his  God  and  his  Lord. — D.J.H. 

561.  J.  M.  Ross,  “1  Thessalonians  3.13,”  BibTrans  26  (4,  75)  444. 

P.  Ellingworth’s  article  [§  19-681]  about  the  meaning  of  ago  in  1  Thes  4:14b  is 
convincing  except  for  the  reference  to  1  Thes  3:13.  The  allusion  in  3:13  is  to  the 
Jewish  belief,  based  on  Zech  14:5,  that  at  the  end  of  the  age  the  messiah  would 
come  to  earth  accompanied  by  a  host  of  angels  (cf.  Mk  8:38;  Mt  25:31;  2  Thes 
1:7;  Jude  14).  The  “holy  ones”  of  1  Thes  3:13  are  beings  of  a  different  order  from 
the  Christians  mentioned  in  1  Thes  4:14-17.  The  traditional  “bring”  in  1  Thes 
4:14b  probably  arose  from  confusion  between  these  two  kinds  of  beings. — D.J.H. 

1  Thes  4:14,  cf.  §  20-561. 

2  Thes  3:13,  cf.  §  20-554. 

562.  O.  Merk,  “Glaube  und  Tat  in  den  Pastoralbriefen,”  ZeitNTWiss  66  (1-2, 
75)  91-102. 

An  investigation,  in  the  light  of  recent  scholarship  on  the  Pastorals,  of  the  way 
in  which  the  understanding  of  faith  is  related  to  the  concept  of  the  enduring 
presence  of  the  gospel  in  the  church. — G.W.M. 
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563.  J.  Zmijewski,  “Beobachtungen  zur  Struktur  des  Philomenbriefes,”  BibLeb 
15  (4,  74)  273-296. 

Linguistic-structural  analysis  applied  to  Philemon  (vv.  8-20)  yields  significant 
results  on  questions  of  purpose  and  content:  (1)  This  is  not  merely  a  private  letter 
but  one  of  apostolic  character.  (2)  It  is,  like  the  other  Pauline  letters,  a  witness 
to  his  unique  Christ-preaching,  although  here  in  the  form  of  exhortation 
(parakald) .  (3)  It  does  not  stop  with  the  question  of  slavery  but  goes  beyond  that 
by  exhorting  its  addressees — and  all  Christians  of  all  times — to  be  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Christ. — R.J.D. 


Hebrews 

564.  H.  J.  B.  Combrink,  “Some  thoughts  on  the  Old  Testament  Citations  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,”  Neotestamentica  5  (71)  22-36. 

After  remarks  on  the  textual  form  of  the  OT  citations  in  Hebrews  and  on  the 
influence  of  contemporary  exegetical  methods,  the  article  examines  nine  explicit 
citations  and  then  discusses  the  role  played  by  implicit  citations  and  allusions.  For 
the  author  of  Hebrews,  it  is  God,  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  are  addressing 
the  Christian  congregation  through  the  OT. — D .J.H. 

565.  F.  C.  Fensham,  “Hebrews  and  Qumran,”  Neotestamentica  5  (71)  9-21. 

A  review  of  past  research  on  the  relationship  between  Hebrews  and  the 
Qumran  writings  suggests  that  one  cannot  make  any  categorical  pronouncements 
on  the  matter.  Nevertheless,  it  does  seem  that  the  application  of  certain  OT  cita¬ 
tions,  the  conceptions  of  ritual  baths  and  of  the  priestly  messiah,  and  the  polemics 
against  an  erroneous  understanding  of  Melchizedek  point  in  the  direction  of  an 
affinity.  It  is  possible  that  the  author  of  Hebrews  had  some  connection  in  Egypt 
with  a  group  strongly  influenced  by  ideas  from  Qumran  and  that  he  wrote  to  fellow 
Christians  who  were  under  the  same  influence. — D.J.H. 

566.  L.  Floor,  “The  General  Priesthood  of  Believers  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,”  Neotestamentica  5  (  71)  72-82. 

The  author  of  Hebrews  sees  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  in  its  direct 
connection  to  heaven  through  the  work  of  redemption,  as  the  place  where  the 
believers  are  to  perform  services  as  priests  of  a  new  covenant.  The  author  exhorts 
his  readers  to  a  total  priestly  service,  a  radical  sanctification  of  life  stemming  from 
communion  with  God  in  Christ  Jesus  in  the  inner  sanctuary,  thus  from  communion 
of  faith  with  the  exalted  Christ.  His  thesis  is  that  the  deeper  we  enter  the  inner 
sanctuary,  the  farther  we  will  penetrate  into  the  world. — D.J.H. 

567.  H.  A.  Lombard,  “ Katapausis  in  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews,”  Neotestamentica 
5  (71)  60-71. 

Katapausis  in  Heb  3:11,  18  occurs  in  the  context  of  rest  and  security  in  Canaan 
in  the  presence  of  Yahweh,  while  a  more  spiritual  and  universal  notion  is  apparent 
in  4:1,  3,  5,  8-11.  The  rest  is  primarily  soteriological  regarding  its  reality  and 
eschatological  in  respect  to  its  fulfillment. — D.J.H. 
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568.  E.  Lussier,  “Christ’s  Priesthood  according  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,” 
BibToday  81  (75)  610-616. 

Heb  1 — 2  teaches  that  Christ  is  our  perfect  mediator  and  priest  because  he  is 
God’s  Son  and  our  Savior.  Heb  4:15 — 5:10  shows  how  the  conditions  required  of 
any  priest  were  realized  in  Christ. — D.J.H. 

569.  E.  A.  C.  Pretorius,  “Diatheke  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,”  Neotesta- 
mentica  5  (71)  37-50. 

The  new  diatheke  in  Hebrews  shows  basically  the  same  structure  as  the  old 
b€rit  in  that  it  indicates  a  complex  reality  of  salvation.  The  relationship  between 
God  and  his  people  is  seen  specifically  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ratification  of  a 
well-defined  dispensation,  in  this  case  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  new  covenant  is 
no  more  unilateral  than  the  old,  and  the  old  is  no  more  bilateral  than  the  new. 
—D.J.H. 

570.  J.  Thompson,  “The  Underlying  Unity  of  Hebrews,”  RestorQuart  18  (3,  75) 
129-136. 

Hebrews  is  a  “word  of  exhortation”  (13:22)  in  which  the  author  attempts  to 
answer  the  problems  of  a  specific  community.  The  arguments  demonstrating  the 
superiority  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  work  over  each  object  of  comparison  offer  a 
weary  church  the  assurance  and  stability  that  make  endurance  possible.  Because 
the  church  has  the  anchor  (6:19),  assurance  (11:1),  and  boldness  (10:19)  made 
possible  by  the  exalted  status  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  can  hold  on  to  its  confession  of 
hope  “without  wavering”  (10:23). — D.J.H. 

571.  C.  van  der  Waal,  “‘The  People  of  God’  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,” 
Neotestamentica  5  (71)  83-92. 

Although  the  structure  of  the  new  covenant  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  old,  the 
first  covenant  has  been  pronounced  old  (Heb  8:13)  and  will  shortly  disappear. 
The  new  covenant  gives  us  admission  to  the  heavenly  temple,  provided  that  we 
remain  faithful  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  church.  The  people  of  God  is  a  living 
nation  of  citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  not  a  collection  of  tired  pilgrims.  A 
nomadic  people  does  not  have  so  many  ties  with  its  environment. — D.J.H. 

572.  W.  S.  Vorster,  “The  meaning  of  parresia  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,” 
Neotestamentica  5  (71)  51-59. 

Parresia  in  Heb  3:6  and  10:35  refers  to  the  “conviction”  of  the  readers  that 
they  have  free  entrance  to  God  through  Christ.  In  4:16  it  refers  to  the  “boldness” 
or  “frankness”  of  the  believer  to  approach  the  throne  of  God,  and  in  10:19  to  the 
“freedom”  of  the  believer  to  appear  before  God. — D.J.H. 

573.  J.  Wood,  “A  New  Testament  Pattern  for  Preachers,”  EvangQuart  47 
(4,  75)  214-218. 

Hebrews  is  clearly  the  work  of  an  outstanding  preacher.  Its  author  uses  exhorta¬ 
tion  and  repetition  and  has  a  feel  for  the  striking  phrase.  He  uses  the  preacher’s 
familiar  format  throughout  his  work;  he  states  his  theme,  expounds  his  subject, 
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and  applies  his  message.  In  fact,  the  “epistle”  reads  more  like  a  summarized  series 
of  sermons  on  the  superiority  of  the  new  covenant  than  an  occasional  letter. — 
D.J.H. 

574.  [Heb  2:6-8]  P.  Giles,  “The  Son  of  Man  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,” 
Ex pTimes  86  (11,  75)  328-332. 

In  quoting  from  Ps  8:4-6  the  author  of  Hebrews  gave  the  title  “Son  of  Man”  to 
Jesus.  But  the  psalm  was  used  not  so  much  with  the  Christological  title  in  mind 
as  with  the  representative  ministry  of  Christ,  which  in  turn  is  very  closely  con¬ 
nected  and  introductory  to  the  author’s  high-priestly  Christology.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  nowhere  in  the  NT  is  Ps  8  expounded  without  the  aid  of  Ps  110;  so  it  seems 
that  before  the  quotation  of  Ps  8  in  Heb  2:6-8  the  way  had  been  prepared  in  1:13 
by  the  unexpounded  citation  of  Ps  110:1. — D.J.H. 

575.  P.  Proulx  and  L.  Alonso  Schokel,  “Heb  6,4-6:  eis  metanoian  anastau- 
rountas ,”  Biblica  56  (2,  75)  193-209. 

A  structural  analysis  and  exposition  of  Heb  6:4-6  reveal  one  long  nominal 
phrase  to  which  the  following  interpretation  is  given:  If  some  Christians — after 
receiving  so  many  gifts  from  God  and  trying  the  Christian  life — go  back  (to 
Judaism),  they  cannot  rely  on  another  economy  of  redemption  that  would  be  in 
line  with  the  hope  of  the  OT  without  being  that  which  is  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ. 
This  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  syntactical  and  semantic  features  of  the 
phrase  as  well  as  by  OT  parallels  to  several  elements  of  the  epistle.  Moreover,  this 
understanding  fits  the  immediate  context  of  5:11 — 6:8  and  is  coherent  with  the 
overall  theme  of  Heb.  An  appendix  on  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  concludes  the  article. — M.P.H. 

576.  T.  W.  Lewis,  “ ‘.  .  .  And  if  he  shrinks  back’  (Heb.  x.  38fr),”  NTStud  22 
(1,  75)  88-94. 

The  common  understanding  of  hyposteiletai  in  Heb  10:38  as  a  reference  to 
apostasy  must  be  called  into  question.  If  the  allusion  to  Isa  26:20  in  v.  37a  connotes 
the  whole  verse  of  Isaiah,  then  it  suggests  a  form  of  endurance  by  withdrawal 
that  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  picture  of  endurance  by  faith  in  vv.  32-36.  By 
reversing  the  order  in  the  quotation  from  Hab  2:3b-4  the  author  wishes  to 
repudiate  the  attitude  of  withdrawal  as  being  displeasing  to  God.  In  v.  39  he  relates 
this  attitude  to  the  paradigm  of  Israel’s  turning  back  in  fear  from  the  call  to 
invade  Canaan.  This  emphasis  is  consistent  with  both  the  immediate  context  and 
the  larger  context  of  Hebrews. — G.W.M. 

577.  [Heb  11:5-6]  D.  Luhrmann,  “Henoch  und  die  Metanoia,”  ZeitNTWiss  66 
(1-2,  75)  103-116. 

The  choice  of  Enoch  as  an  example  of  pistis  is  connected  with  a  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion  associating  Enoch  with  metanoia.  The  fact  that  the  author  of  Hebrews  knew 
this  association  is  seen  in  Heb  6:1 ;  the  tradition  also  appears  in  Sir  44:16  (LXX), 
Wis  4:7 — 5:14,  Philo,  Joseph  and  Asenath,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  The  faith 
of  Enoch  remains  in  contrast  with  the  unique  achievement  of  the  high  priest  Jesus. 
—G.W.M. 
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578.  J.  W.  Thompson,  “‘That  Which  Cannot  Be  Shaken.’  Some  Metaphysical 
Assumptions  in  Heb  12:27,”  JournBibLit  94  (4,  ’75)  580-587. 

This  investigation  of  the  “stability”  motif  in  Heb  12:27-28  in  the  context  of 
12:18-29  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  history-of-religions 
character  of  Hebrews.  It  attempts  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  motif  and  to 
locate  the  conceptual  framework  of  the  author,  which  has  been  identified  variously 
as  gnostic,  apocalyptic,  or  Platonic.  In  the  pericope  12:18-29,  which  provides 
grounding  for  the  exhortation  in  12:12-17,  evidence  suggests  that  the  author  has 
taken  over  the  structure  of  an  eschatological  tradition  that  compared  events  relat¬ 
ing  to  Sinai  with  events  of  the  eschatological  Zion.  Careful  observation  of  the 
author’s  redactional  comments  reveals  that  his  interpretation  is  grounded  in  a 
Platonic  metaphysic  and  directed  toward  paraenesis. — M.P.H. 

Catholic  Epistles 

579.  W.  L.  Richards,  “The  Present  Status  of  Text  Critical  Studies  in  the 
Catholic  Epistles,”  AndUnivSemStud  13  (2,  ’75)  261-272. 

This  installment  [see  §  19-697]  is  concerned  with  nineteen  recently  published 
studies  on  the  Greek  lectionary  texts,  versions,  and  patristic  citations  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles.  Most  of  the  items  are  accompanied  by  brief  descriptions  of 
content.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

580.  A.  Cabaniss,  “A  note  on  Jacob’s  homily,”  EvangQuart  47  (4,  ’75)  219-222. 

The  epistle  of  James  is  a  homily  addressed  to  a  particular  assembly  of  Jewish 
Christians  ca.  A.D.  100.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  various  parts  directed  to  each 
segment  of  the  assembly:  rulers  of  the  church  (1:2-27),  deacons  (2:1-26),  teachers 
(3:1-18),  widows  or  perhaps  virgins  (4:1-10),  penitents  (4:11 — 5:12),  and  the 
faithful  (5:13-20).— D.J.H. 

581.  C.  Vlachos,  “He  Epistole  tes  Dipsychias  [The  Epistle  of  Double-Minded- 
ness],”  DeltBibMel  3  (9,  ’75)  61-74.' 

The  first  part  of  a  study  that  seeks  to  elucidate  the  theme  of  “double-mindedness” 
in  James.  This  part  is  an  exegesis  of  Jas  1:1-8,  where  the  theme  is  most  explicit. 
— Th.S. 

Jas,  cf.  §  20-519. 

582.  H.  Bojorge,  “Fundamentacion  y  normas  de  la  conducta  cristiana  segun  la 
la  carta  de  Pedro,”  RevistB'ib  37  (3,  ’75)  269-277. 

Commentators  agree  on  the  ethical-moral  character  of  1  Pet,  on  a  dogmatic 
nucleus  around  which  the  paraenetic  exhortations  are  interwoven,  and  on  points  of 
contact  between  1  Pet  and  the  NT.  Since  1  Pet  is  concerned  with  the  Christian’s 
conduct  in  the  community  and  also  in  the  possibly  hostile  world,  the  article  dis¬ 
cusses  the  epistle’s  teaching  on  these  points.  It  concludes  with  some  general  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  moral  teaching  of  the  epistle,  the  distinction  between  dogma 
and  paraenesis,  the  theological  underpinnings  of  the  moral  instruction,  and  the 
problem  of  particularism  in  biblical  moral  teaching. — S.B.M. 

1  Pet,  cf.  §  20-382. 
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583.  F.  Marin,  “Apostolicidad  de  los  escritos  neotestamentarios,”  EstEcl  50 
(193-194,  75)  211-239. 

If  the  criterion  of  canonicity  for  the  early  Christian  centuries  was  apostolic 
tradition,  how  did  a  post-apostolic  work  like  2  Pet  enter  the  canon?  After  dis¬ 
cussing  the  criterion  of  apostolicity,  weighing  broad  and  strict  interpretations,  and 
examining  the  recent  theory  of  K.-H.  Ohlig  in  Woher  nimmt  die  Bibel  ihre 
Autoritdt ?  (1970),  the  article  takes  up  2  Pet,  treating  the  chronological  date  of 
2  Pet  3:3  and  the  literary  genre  of  the  epistle.  Exegesis  of  the  “scoffers”  in  3:3 
(cf.  2:1)  and  their  words  in  3:4  together  with  analysis  of  3:5-13  reveals  both 
structural  and  didactic  unity  in  2  Pet.  These  elements  show  thematic  agreements 
with  the  rest  of  the  NT  and  especially  with  Paul,  John,  and  Jude,  which  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  contrary  to  the  common  view  that  2  Pet  is  a  post-apostolic  work, 
that  the  epistle  can  be  dated  within  the  period  of  the  normative  church — the 
church  of  the  apostles. — S.B.M. 

1  Jn,  cf.  §  20-493. 


Revelation 

584.  P.  Prigent,  “Au  temps  de  l’Apocalypse.  II.  Le  culte  imperial  au  ler  siecle  en 
Asie  Mineure,”  RevHistPhilRel  55  (2,  75)  215-235.  [Cf.  §  19-1055.] 

In  the  1st  century  A.D.  Asia  Minor  seems  to  have  been  the  privileged  terrain 
in  which  the  imperial  cult  flourished  most  spontaneously.  Inscriptions  allow  us 
to  get  some  idea  about  the  celebrations  of  this  cult,  whose  form  and  background 
show  its  undeniable  kinship  with  the  mystery  cults.  There  are  also  indications  of 
the  cult’s  context:  a  political-religious  messianism,  an  expectation  of  a  renewal  at 
once  immanent  and  transcendent  (not  to  speak  of  the  echoes  aroused  among  Jews 
and  Christians  by  rumors  of  Nero’s  return).  But  if  one  limits  the  inquiry  to  the 
imperial  cult  strictly  so-called,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  it  as  a  phenomenon 
without  deep  roots  in  popular  piety  and  as  an  expression  (in  the  language  of  the 
time)  of  a  total  loyalty  toward  an  absolute  power. — D.J.H. 

585.  P.  Prigent,  “Au  temps  de  l’Apocalypse.  III.  Pourquoi  les  persecutions?” 
RevHistPhilRel  55  (3,  75)  341-363.  ' 

There  is  a  firm  tradition  of  a  persecution  unleashed  by  Nero  against  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Rome  that  was  independent  of  the  one  connected  by  Tacitus  ( Annales 
15.44)  with  the  burning  of  the  city.  Suetonius  in  his  biography  of  Nero  (16.3) 
confirms  this  tradition  and  attributes  the  persecution  to  the  Christians’  new  and 
criminal  religious  practices  ( superstitio  nova  ac  malefica ).  The  testimony  of 
Tertullian  and  the  accounts  of  the  Christian  martyrs  reveal  that  the  Christians 
refused  to  participate  in  the  traditional  cult  and  so  threatened  the  whole  socio¬ 
political  order  related  to  it.  The  imperial  cult  itself  (especially  the  confession 
Kyrios  Kaisar )  did  not  play  quite  as  decisive  a  role  as  W.  Bousset  and  others 
have  supposed.  At  the  time  when  Rev  was  composed,  there  was  no  systematic 
persecution  of  Christianity  as  such,  but  the  more  perceptive  Christians  (partic¬ 
ularly  the  author  of  Rev)  saw  coming  the  unavoidable  clash  between  what  were 
two  irreconcilable  constructions  of  reality. — D.J.H. 
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586.  [Rev  1:5-6]  A.  Feuillet,  “Les  chretiens  pretres  et  rois  d’apres  l’Apocalypse. 
Contribution  a  l’etude  de  la  conception  chretienne  du  sacerdoce,”  RevThom 
75  (1,  75)  40-66. 

A  previous  study  of  1  Pet  2:4-10  [§  19-240]  described  baptized  Christians  as 
those  who  offer  their  lives  to  God  by  imitating  the  suffering  Christ.  In  light  of 
Rev  1:5-6  and  Rev  5:9-10  the  study  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  the  general  priest¬ 
hood  of  all  the  baptized,  and  the  ministerial  priesthood  of  certain  members  within 
the  believing  community  is  continued  here.  Rev  1:5-6  interprets  Christ  as  both 
priest  and  king.  The  section  is  rich  in  hidden  allusions  to  the  theology  of  the 
Suffering  Servant  in  Isa  53.  Rev  5:9-10  describes  Christ  as  victor  and  highlights 
the  royal  character  of  his  disciples.  On  several  points  disagreement  with  the 
interpretations  of  E.  S.  Fiorenza  in  Priester  fiir  Gott  (1972)  is  noted,  especially 
concerning  her  view  that  Rev  5:9-10  focuses  principally  on  the  social  and  political 
dimensions  of  redemption.  Rev,  as  well  as  Heb  and  1  Jn,  stresses  the  marked 
liturgical  character  of  Christian  life,  but  Rev  does  not  make  this  as  clearly  de¬ 
pendent  on  baptism  as  does  1  Pet. — M.A.F. 

587.  [Rev  2:18 — 3:6]  C.  J.  Hemer,  “Unto  the  Angels  of  the  Churches.  3.  Thyatira 
and  Sardis,”  BurHist  11  (3,  75)  110-135.  [Cf.  §  20-229.] 

The  one  salient  thing  about  Thyatira  is  the  unusual  prominence  of  trade-guilds 
there.  Much  of  the  difficulty  of  Rev  2:18-29  is  due  to  allusions  to  practices  of  the 
guilds  about  which  we  have  no  independent  information.  But  the  letter  is  a  classic 
document  regarding  the  problems  of  Christians  in  pagan  society  where  life  is 
systematically  organized  on  a  basis  that  makes  no  provision  for  them  to  be  different 
in  matters  integral  to  faith.  It  should  be  read  against  the  background  of  Ps  2,  where 
the  Lord  is  seen  as  master  of  oppressive  earthly  powers.  “Jezebel”  designates  an 
unknown  woman  in  the  church  whose  teaching  was  accepted  and  honored  even 
though  she  was  using  her  influence  to  lead  some  into  error  and  sin. 

In  Sardis  the  church’s  life  had  dwindled  until  its  reputation  was  an  utter  sham, 
a  mere  show  from  which  reality  had  departed.  Rev  3:1-6  refers  to  the  modus 
vivendi  that  the  church  there  had  established  with  Judaism  and  paganism — a 
situation  in  which  the  church’s  inner  life  had  shrivelled.  There  may  be  allusions  to 
the  earthquake  of  A.D.  17  and  other  natural  disasters  (v.  3),  the  royal  pomp  of 
former  times  (vv.  4-5),  and  the  attempt  to  find  refuge  from  Domitian’s  policy  by 
having  one’s  name  entered  on  the  membership  roll  of  the  synagogue. — D.J.H. 

Rev  5:9-10,  cf.  §  20-586. 

588.  J.  M.  Ford,  “  ‘For  the  Testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy’  (Rev 
19:10),”  IrTheolQuart  42  (4,  75)  284-291. 

Rev  19 : lOd  (“for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy”)  means  that 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  (the  subject  of  the  sentence)  is  the  witness  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  Jesus  (the  predicate,  with  “Jesus”  as  the  objective  genitive).  This  pro¬ 
phetic  gift  is  seen  as  normative  for  the  Christian  and  functions  in  the  same  way 
as  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  Lk-Acts  and  1  Cor.  The  author  of  Rev  introduced 
19 :  lOd  as  a  gloss  in  the  doublet  to  22:8-9  because  he  presupposed  that  his  readers 
would  make  an  association  with  Pentecost  and/or  the  re-introduction  of  prophecy 
on  that  occasion. — D.J.H. 
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589r.  G.  E.  Ladd,  A  Theology  of  the  Nezv  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  19,  p.  276]. 

D.  E.  Aune,  “The  Words  of  God  Interpreting  the  Deeds  of  God,”  Interpretation 
29  (4,  ’75)  424-427. — Ladd  has  accomplished  the  Herculean  task  of  sifting  through 
the  Augean  accumulation  of  two  generations  of  NT  research  and  seeking  those 
results  capable  of  being  integrated  into  an  orthodox  Protestant  theological  perspec¬ 
tive.  In  practice,  he  regards  the  results  of  his  descriptive  task  as  theologically 
normative  and  assumes  the  orthodox  Protestant  doctrine  of  biblical  inerrancy  as 
basic  to  his  descriptive  task.  He  limits  the  scope  of  his  inquiry  to  the  canonical 
NT  writings  (since  they  alone  consciously  participate  in  salvation  history)  and 
finds  the  OT  to  be  the  only  valid  background  for  NT  concepts.  While  the  book  is 
methodologically  unexplicit  and  structurally  inchoate,  L’s  discussion  of  discrete 
theological  topics  and  concepts  in  an  almost  mini-TWNT  style  constitutes  the 
book’s  major  strength.  Overall,  the  volume  lacks  conceptual  unity,  making  it 
essentially  a  dictionary  of  NT  theology  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  theology  of  the 
NT.— D.J.H. 

Christology 

590.  H.  Frankemolle,  “Neutestamentliche  Christologien  vor  dem  Anspruch 
alttestamentlicher  Theologie,”  BibLeb  15  (4,  ’74)  258-273. 

The  lack  of  continuity  in  the  history  of  faith  resulting  from  the  “tuning  out” 
of  the  OT  in  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  NT  exegesis  corresponds  neither  to  the 
explicit  (post-Easter)  nor  implicit  (pre-Easter)  Christology  of  the  NT.  Who 
Jesus  is  and  what  his  intention  is  can  be  established  only  in  the  context  of  the 
history  of  the  OT  and  Jewish  traditions  to  which  he  belongs,  which  he  ‘fulfills,’  and 
on  which  he  depends  as  he  changes  them.  Only  in  this  dependence  and  opposition 
will  the  Sache  Jesa,  his  unique  claim,  become  clear.  He  leads  the  Jewish  traditions 
back  to  the  will  of  God ;  he  understands  himself  as  the  guarantor  of  this  definitive, 
eschatological  interpretation  (in  theory  and  practice).  This  is  what  makes  up  his 
consciousness  as  Son — for  this  he  puts  his  life  on  the  line. — R.J.D. 

591.  P.  Grech,  “The  Old  Testament  as  a  Christological  Source  in  the  Apostolic 
Age,”  BibTheolBull  5  (2,  75)  127-145. 

“Each  generation  in  Israel  read  the  scriptures  not  with  an  exclusively  historical 
intent  but,  beginning  with  the  preconception  of  contemporary  historical  or  religious 
circumstances,  understood  the  text,  rather  than  the  author,  as  speaking  to  itself.” 
Accordingly  the  various  Christological  models  in  the  primitive  church  are  rooted 
in  OT  revelation.  Indeed,  Jesus  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  he  himself  was  the 
one  toward  whom  the  Scriptures  converged.  The  development  in  meaning  is  due 
to  one  constant — the  Spirit  out  of  whom  the  text  proceeded,  in  whom  the  tradition 
of  Israel  grew,  and  who  produced  the  events  of  apostolic  times. — D.J.H. 

592.  C.  B.  Kaiser,  “The  Discernment  of  Triunity,”  ScotJournTheol  28  (5,  75) 
449-460. 

The  prayer  life  of  Jesus,  as  observed  by  the  disciples  and  the  early  church,  is  a 
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suitable  empirical  basis  for  the  apostolic  discernment  of  triunity.  The  complex 
nature  of  this  discernment  can  be  analyzed  into  the  following  elements:  (1)  the 
presence  of  God  discerned  in  Jesus;  (2)  this  presence  discerned  to  be  continual 
and  irrevocable;  (3)  this  presence  discerned  to  be  immediate  and  personal,  and  so 
implying  incarnation;  (4)  this  presence  discerned  in  continual  conjunction  with 
the  distinct  personal  presence  of  God  the  Father,  and  so  implying  two  distinct 
divine  persons;  (5)  these  two  divine  presences  discerned  to  be  reciprocally  related 
or  “coinherent,”  and  so  implying  two  persons  in  one  God;  (6)  discernment  of 
these  divine  presences  discerned  to  be  due  to  divine  inspiration,  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church  itself;  (7)  presence  of  the  Spirit  discerned  to  be 
continual,  immediate,  and  intimately  related  to  the  apprehension  of  God  as  Father 
and  Jesus  as  his  Son,  and  so  implying  three  coinhering  divine  persons  in  one  God. 
This  approach  must  be  supplemented  by  considerations  regarding  the  validity  of 
revelation,  inspiration,  and  tradition  history  before  we  arrive  at  the  “high” 
Christology  defended  by  the  4th-century  Fathers. — D.J.H. 

593.  B.  Lindars,  “The  Apocalyptic  Myth  and  the  Death  of  Christ,”  Bull] ohnRyl 
UnivLibMan  57  (2,  75)  366-387. 

The  central  feature  of  the  apocalyptic  myth  is  the  intervention  of  God  at  the 
climactic  point  of  human  history.  Among  its  characteristic  elements  are  the 
present  as  the  penultimate  stage  of  the  divine  plan,  the  cosmic  struggle  between 
good  and  evil,  and  the  celestial  agent  of  the  divine  intervention.  God’s  agent  in 
the  coming  judgment  is  on  occasion  identified  with  a  hero  of  the  past  who  has 
been  exalted  to  heaven  (e.g.  Enoch,  Melchizedek,  Abel,  Joshua).  It  can  be  argued 
that  the  resurrection  was  understood  in  terms  of  an  exaltation  of  this  kind  from  the 
very  first.  Jesus  may  well  have  believed  that  he  would  play  a  central  role  in  the 
arrival  of  the  kingdom  and  may  have  prepared  his  disciples  accordingly.  The 
experience  of  the  resurrection  coincides  with  the  conviction  of  Jesus’  exaltation, 
and  this  is  true  whether  we  interpret  the  resurrection  as  a  subjective  experience 
expressing  this  conviction  or  as  an  objective  experience  that  acted  as  a  catalyst 
to  bring  it  to  expression.  The  interpretation  of  Jesus’  death  in  terms  of  moral 
obedience  (as  in  Phil  2:5-11)  seems  to  be  at  the  base  of  other,  more  developed  NT 
interpretations. — D.J.H. 

594.  B.  Lindars,  “Re-Enter  the  Apocalyptic  Son  of  Man,”  NTStud  22  (1,  75) 
52-72. 

A  Jewish  use  of  “Son  of  Man”  as  an  apocalyptic  title  must  be  abandoned  in  the 
light  of  such  studies  as  those  of  R.  Leivestad  [§  17-77]  and  G.  Vermes  ( Jesus  the 
Jew,  1973),  yet  the  title  still  has  to  be  explained  in  the  Gospels.  Three  propositions 
regarding  the  title  are  put  forward  here.  (1)  Although  Son  of  Man  does  not 
designate  a  particular  figure  in  Judaism,  apocalyptic  thought  embraces  the  concept 
of  an  agent  of  God  in  the  coming  judgment  who  may  be  a  character  of  the  past 
reserved  in  heaven  for  this  function  at  the  end  time.  It  is  not  the  figure  in  Dan  7 
that  supports  this  statement,  but  the  roles  of  Enoch  and  Melchizedek.  (2)  The 
identification  of  Jesus  with  this  figure  is  fundamental  to  the  Christology  of  widely 
separated  strands  of  the  NT  (including  Acts,  Paul,  Hebrews,  Revelation,  and  all 
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the  Gospels),  and  in  the  sayings  tradition  of  the  Gospels  only,  the  designation  “Son 
of  Man”  was  applied  to  Jesus  in  this  role.  (3)  An  analysis  of  the  Gospel  sayings 
shows  that  Jesus  did  think  of  himself  as  destined  to  perform  the  functions  of  God’s 
agent,  and  he  used  the  designation  “Son  of  Man”  as  an  oblique  way  of  indicating 
this  destiny. — G.W.M. 

595.  H.  Moxnes,  “Korsteologi — en  nytestamentlig  litteraturliste”  [Theology  of 
the  Cross — A  New  Testament  Bulletin],  NorskTeolTids  76  (3,  ’75)  185-189. 

This  review  of  recent  literature  on  the  theology  of  the  cross  in  the  NT  is  pre¬ 
sented  under  three  headings:  collections  of  articles  undertaken  on  church  initiative, 
the  cross  as  critique  according  to  Paul,  and  Jesus’  death  according  to  other  NT 
writers. — D.J.H. 

596r.  E.  Schillebeeckx,  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  19,  p.  278;  §  20-250r]. 

P.  Schoonenberg,  “Schillebeeckx  en  de  exegese.  Enige  gedachten  bij  ‘Jezus, 
het  verhaal  van  een  levende’  ”  [Schillebeeckx  and  Exegesis.  Some  Reflections 
apropos  of  ‘Jesus:  The  Story  of  a  Living  One’],  TijdTheol  15  (3,  ’75)  255-268. — 
The  main  characteristic  of  the  approach  of  this  book  of  more  than  600  pages  is  the 
author’s  thorough  application  of  the  newest  data  of  specialized  biblical  studies.  In 
the  present  article  some  reflections  are  offered  on  Schillebeeckx’s  use  of  exegesis 
and,  in  general,  on  the  question  of  how  a  systematic  theologian  can  make  use  of 
exegesis.  The  first  section  (on  sources)  assesses  Schillebeeckx’s  predilection  for 
Q  and  his  reserve  toward  the  Johannine  tradition.  Is  it  safe  to  identify  the  recon¬ 
structed  Q  with  the  real  Q,  and  can  a  Q-community  be  so  easily  postulated  and 
characterized  in  terms  of  the  data  to  be  found  in  Q  alone  ?  Does  not  the  Johannine 
tradition  contain  more  reliable  historical  data  than  Schillebeeckx  seems  to  assume? 
The  second  part  (on  historicity)  considers  Schillebeeckx’s  approach  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  Jesus’  historical  words  and  actions  and  the  criteria  he  applies  in  this 
enquiry.  It  would  seem  that  Schillebeeckx,  in  carrying  out  this  exegetical  study,  is 
not  always  wholly  consistent  in  his  use  of  some  of  the  criteria  that  he  defends  at 
the  outset  of  the  investigation  (e.g.  the  presumption  of  historicity,  the  danger  of 
equating  “editorial”  or  “secondary”  with  nonhistorical) .  The  final  section  includes 
general  remarks  on  the  possibility  and  value  of  this  historical  enquiry,  the  attitude 
of  the  systematic  theologian  toward  the  changing  results  of  exegesis,  and  biblical 
theology.  Schillebeeckx’s  position  that  the  theologian  must  be  concerned  with 
detailed  exegesis  and  thus  cannot  rely  simply  on  “global”  studies  (sometimes 
called  “biblical  theology”)  is  critically  evaluated. — J.L. 

597.  W.  Wifall,  “Son  of  Man — A  Pre-Davidic  Social  Class?”  CathBibQuart 
37  (3,  ’75)  331-340. 

The  expression  “son  of  man”  had  been  associated  with  royal  traditions  in 
Palestine  even  prior  to  the  Davidic  monarchy  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  applied  to 
members  of  the  nobility  or  ruling  class.  Although  the  term  has  followed  a  long 
trajectory  from  the  second  millennium  B.C.  to  the  NT,  it  consistently  reflected  its 
“messianic”  origins  in  both  the  OT  and  late  Jewish  apocalyptic.  Its  use  in  the 
Gospels  represents  a  Christological  development  around  the  historical  Jesus,  not  a 
de  novo  creation  of  the  early  church. — D.J.H. 
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598.  G.  Barrois,  “Women  and  the  Priestly  Office  According  to  the  Scriptures,” 
StVladTheolQuart  19  (3,  75)  174-192. 

The  OT  does  not  support  the  thesis  of  a  radical  inferiority  of  women.  Rather, 
women  have  their  own  sphere  of  activity  different  from  that  of  men.  Women  fre¬ 
quently  act  as  prophets  but  have  little  role  in  the  cult.  Early  Christianity  knew 
nothing  of  women-priests,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  women  were  regarded  as 
second-class  members  of  the  church.  The  biblical  data  are  enough  to  authorize  a 
prejudgment  against  the  accession  of  women  to  the  hierarchic  priesthood. — D.J.H. 

599.  E.  Ferguson,  “Authority  and  Tenure  of  Elders,”  RestorQuart  18  (3,  75) 
142-150. 

In  the  NT,  gifts  lead  to  service  and  service  results  in  leadership.  An  elder’s 
ministry  is  pastoring  (shepherd),  oversight  (bishop),  management  (steward),  and 
judgment  and  example  (elder  according  to  the  Jewish  pattern).  He  has  the  moral 
authority  of  service,  example,  spiritual  knowledge  and  experience,  and  spiritual 
maturity.  His  term  of  service  ends  if  he  loses  his  qualifications,  ceases  to  serve,  or 
no  longer  has  the  support  of  the  congregation. — D.J.H. 

600.  J.-M.  Garrigues  and  M.-J.  Le  Guillou,  “Statut  eschatologique  et  carac- 
tere  ontologique  de  la  succession  apostolique,”  RevThom  75  (3,  75)  395-417. 

The  subject  is  treated  under  five  headings.  (1)  The  eschatological  thrones  of  the 
Twelve.  Association  with  Jesus’  once-for-all  appearance  gives  their  ministry  the 
spiritual  quality  of  an  eschatological  institution.  Their  twelve  thrones  and  the 
power  to  judge  mean  that  they  are  appointed  to  govern  and  serve  the  church  (Lk 
22:29-30).  (2)  Apostles  and  apostolic  leaders  of  the  church.  Because  the  paschal 
presence  of  Christ  with  the  Twelve  in  the  church  is  one  both  in  time  and  space,  the 
death  of  the  apostles  does  not  prevent  others  from  being  included  in  their  ministry. 

(3)  Episcopal  succession  in  the  apostolic  sees.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Clement  of 
Rome  ( 1  Clement  44.2-3)  says  that  the  apostles  appointed  bishops  who  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  other  bishops  in  their  office  (cf.  Irenaeus,  Adversus  Haereses  3.3.3) 

(4)  The  eschatological  ordinance  of  apostolic  succession.  Apostolic  succession  is 
not  the  transmission  of  anything;  it  is  the  sacramental  insertion  of  the  bishops 
into  the  apostolic  confession.  Through  ministerial  succession  in  time  the  bishops 
form  a  unique  body  with  an  eschatological  function,  i.e.  the  preserving  of  the 
trinitarian  witness  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  (5)  The  ontological  character 
of  apostolic  succession.  The  strongest  of  the  Greek  texts  in  favor  of  the  position 
that  through  apostolic  succession  an  ontological  character  is  conferred  in  the 
priesthood  are  found  in  Maximus  the  Confessor  and  Theodore  the  Studite. — J.J.C. 

601.  G.  Mangatt,  “The  Structures  of  the  Early  Church,”  J eevadhara  28  (75) 
239-248. 

In  the  earliest  Christian  community  at  Jerusalem  there  was  no  fixed  and  de¬ 
veloped  church  order.  The  apostles,  under  Peter’s  leadership,  held  an  eminent 
position.  Later,  James,  surrounded  by  the  elders,  guided  the  church;  no  official 
title  was  given  to  him.  The  Hellenistic  churches  were  rather  unstructured  at  the 
beginning,  but  by  the  end  of  the  1st  century  hierarchically-ordered  church  offices 
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evolved.  The  needs  of  the  church  were  at  the  basis  of  this  process.  In  all  these 
developments  the  believer  can  discern  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  guiding  the 
church  of  God  in  ways  corresponding  to  his  will. — D.J.H. 

602.  C.  H.  Roberts,  “Elders:  A  Note,”  JournTheolStud  26  (2,  ’75)  403-405. 

A.  E.  Harvey  [§  19-1069]  has  convincingly  argued  that  there  was  no  Jewish 
institution  known  to  us  that  could  have  provided  a  model  for  the  presbyterate. 
But  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  choice  of  the  word  presbytcros  in  the  Septua- 
gint  has  been  influenced  by  its  use  in  the  local  administration  of  Hellenistic  Egypt 
or  in  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  communities  of  Alexandria.  The  argument  that  in  the 
church  in  Crete  (Tit  1:5-7)  and  perhaps  elsewhere  episkopoi  were  selected  from 
an  informal  group  of  senior  members  ( presbyteroi)  of  the  local  church  is  not  con¬ 
vincing.  Whatever  precedence  age  may  have  enjoyed  in  a  club  or  secular  society, 
it  is  difficult  to  envisage  it  as  conferring  by  itself  authority  in  any  early  Christian 
community.  It  was  seniority  qua  Christian  that  would  have  counted. — D.J.H. 

603.  L.  Shehan,  “The  priest  in  the  New  Testament:  Another  point  of  view,” 
HomPastRev  76  (2,  ’75)  10-23. 

R.  E.  Brown’s  observations  (in  Priest  and  Bishop,  1970)  about  the  absence  of 
Christian  priests  and  of  eucharistic  sacrifice  in  the  NT  deserve  careful  scrutiny. 
The  word  “priest”  can  be  used  to  translate  presbytcros  and  leitonrgos  (see  Rom 
15:15-16)  as  well  as  liiereus.  That  the  teaching  of  Paul  and  the  belief  of  the  early 
Christians  embrace  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  is  made  plain  in  1  Cor  11:23-29  and 
10:14-22.  To  admit  the  development  of  institutions  established  by  Christ  is  one 
thing ;  to  suggest  the  emergence  of  those  institutions  seventy  years  or  so  after  the 
passion,  death,  and  resurrection  is  something  very  different. — D.J.H. 

604.  V.  G.  Shillington,  “The  New  Testament  Church  as  Ekklesia,”  Direction 
4  (3,  ’75)  326-331. 

Jesus  planned  the  ekklesia  as  a  new  humanity  standing  alongside  the  old.  Paul’s 
metaphor  of  the  ekklesia  as  the  body  of  Christ  suggests  that  every  disciple  of  Christ 
is  vitally  connected  to  the  heartbeat  of  that  new  humanity.  United  in  koindnia,  the 
earliest  Christians  recognized  Jesus  Christ  as  their  common  denominator  and 
brought  all  their  activity  into  perfect  agreement  with  him. — D.J.H. 

Various  Themes 

605.  F.  Agnew,  “Christian  Freedom — A  New  Testament  Reflection,”  AmEcclRev 
169  (6,  ’75)  369-376. 

Christian  freedom  is  the  absence  of  necessity,  coercion,  or  restraint  relative  to 
living  the  gospel  ideal.  It  may  demand  foregoing  absolute  free  choice  relative  to 
sinful  actions,  to  what  may  be  perfectly  legitimate,  or  perhaps  to  all  options  but 
one — the  full  living  of  Christian  life  (see  1  Cor  8 — 9). — D.J.H. 

606.  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “Proceso  de  dignificacion  en  la  mujer  a  traves  de  la  Biblia,” 
RazFe  192  (932-933,  ’75)  181-193. 

There  is  a  gradual  movement  in  the  Bible  toward  a  greater  dignity  for  women. 
The  article  traces  this  process  by  examining  the  status  of  women  first  in  the  world 
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of  the  OT  from  the  ethical  Decalogue  of  Ex  20:17  to  the  typical  “antifeminism” 
of  the  later  sapiential  books,  next  in  the  Gospels,  and  finally  in  Paul.  Though  a 
process  of  dignification  is  evident,  Christianity  did  fall  under  the  influence  of 
Encratism  for  a  time. — S.B.M. 

607.  R.  J.  Barry,  “The  Poor  in  Scripture,”  AusCathRec  52  (4,  ’75)  327-348. 

An  examination  of  poverty  in  the  OT  and  the  NT.  No  biblical  writer  approves 
the  misery  and  degradation  suffered  by  any  person.  God  is  the  champion  of  the 
poor,  and  all  Israelites  (especially  the  leaders  and  the  king)  are  to  aid  the  poor. 
Those  poor  who  are  totally  dependent  on  God  for  all  that  they  are  and  possess  find 
themselves  in  a  special  relationship- with  God  and  are  called  the  ‘anawim.  Jesus  as 
well  as  his  mother  and  associates  was  classed  among  the  “poor  of  Yahweh.”  Chris¬ 
tians  are  exhorted  to  be  poor  in  spirit  if  they  are  not  already  poor.  In  assisting  the 
poor,  Christians  know  that  they  are  practicing  the  charity  of  Jesus.  The  only  real 
and  viable  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  poor  is  Jesus  Christ.  The  Christian 
paradox  is  that  onlv  by  becoming  “poor”  is  there  anv  chance  of  being  “rich.” — 
D.J.H. 

608.  J.  Coventry,  “The  Eucharist  and  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,”  OneChrist  11 
(4,  75)  330-341. 

In  the  NT  there  are  various  symbolic  and  figurative  ways  of  interpreting  Christ’s 
death  as  salvific.  Of  the  sacrificial  symbolisms,  some  evoke  particular  rituals  such 
as  the  Passover  sacrifice  (1  Cor  5:7)  or  expiation  sacrifices  (Eph  5:2),  but  more 
pervasively  the  appeal  is  to  the  spiritual  heart  of  all  sacrificial  rituals  (Rom 
3:24-36).  None  of  these  symbolisms  displaces  the  resurrection  faith  that  they  all 
are  trying  to  articulate.  The  Eucharist  is  obviously  a  sacrifice  in  a  literal  and  fully 
biblical  sense.  It  was  instituted  by  Christ  as  a  memorial  meal  of  his  death,  in  a 
paschal  setting,  and  with  direct  reference  to  the  communion  sacrifice;  it  pledges 
loyalty  and  demands  response  to  the  covenant. — D.J.H. 

609.  N.  A.  Dahl,  “The  Neglected  Factor  in  New  Testament  Theology,”  Reflec¬ 
tion  [New  Haven]  73  (1,  75)  5-8. 

For  more  than  a  generation  the  majority  of  NT  scholars  have  not  only  elimi¬ 
nated  direct  references  to  God  from  their  works  but  also  neglected  detailed  and 
comprehensive  investigation  of  statements  about  God.  This  neglect  of  theo-logy  has 
been  conditioned  by  the  history  of  the  discipline  (and  of  Christian  theology  in 
general)  and  by  the  NT  itself.  The  elementary  task  is  to  make  a  careful,  analytic 
description  of  words  and  phrases  and  their  use  within  sentences  and  larger  units 
of  speech.  There  is  also  a  need  to  investigate  the  interaction  between  Jewish  beliefs 
about  God  (e.g.  as  one,  giver  of  life,  sovereign  ruler,  righteous  judge,  merciful) 
and  faith  in  the  crucified  Messiah.  The  NT  writers  pay  remarkably  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  theodicy  or  other  problems  inherent  in  any  theology  that 
simultaneously  asserts  that  God  is  omnipotent,  just,  and  loving. — D.J.H. 

610.  A.  Darlap,  “Anamnesis.  Marginalien  zum  Verstandnis  eines  theologischen 
Begriffs,”  ZeitKathTheol  97  (1-2,  75)  80-86. 

Rooted  in  the  liturgical  calendar  of  Israel  and  its  theology  (see  especially  Exod 
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12:1-14),  the  Christian  concept  of  anamnesis  involves  a  celebrative-reflective  re¬ 
presentation  ( Gegenwartigsetzung )  of  a  historic  occurrence,  i.e.  salvation.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  implicit  intention  and  praxis  of  this  occurrence,  the  re-presentation 
exerts  power  over  the  situation  of  the  rememberer.  Among  other  things,  the  re¬ 
membrance  is  an  action,  respecting  the  uniqueness  of  the  past  event  and  also  its 
perduring  impact  on  subsequent  human  history,  cultically  and  communally  per¬ 
formed,  retrospective  and  prospective,  and  inseparable  from  both  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  continuous  suffering  of  the  human  race. — J.H.E. 

61  lr.  P.  A.  Gramaglia,  II  battesimo  dei  bambini  nei  primi  quattro  secoli  [cf. 
NT  A  20,  pp.  249-250]. 

A.  Caprioli,  “II  battesimo  dei  bambini  nei  primi  quattro  secoli  (nota  ad  un 
recente  libro  di  P.  A.  Gramaglia), ”  ScuolCatt  102  (6,  ’74)  775-784. — In  his 
polemic  against  today’s  church  and  its  practice,  G  insists  on  the  need  for  personal, 
mature  faith  for  baptism.  But  his  excessive  and  exclusive  insistence  on  this  point 
leaves  serious  lacunae  in  the  work.  (1)  The  very  free  translations  of  patristic  texts 
betray  little  scientific  rigor.  (2)  The  analysis  of  the  texts  is  carried  out  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  sustaining  the  author’s  thesi.s  without  regard  for  the  complexity  of 
the  situation  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  (3)  He  seems  to  judge  the  practice  of 
baptism  from  patristic  sermons  addressed  to  adults.  (4)  His  insistence  on  the 
aspects  of  magic,  superstition,  and  the  fear  of  demons  in  the  practice  of  paedo- 
baptism  is  excessive. — S.B.M. 

612.  J.  A.  Grassi,  “Christian  Mantras:  The  Rediscovery  and  Power  of  an  Ancient 
Approach  to  Inner  Christian  Transformation,”  Worship  49  (9,  ’75)  530-542. 

Mantras,  or  repeated  meaningful  expressions,  have  their  foundation  in  biblical 
teaching,  the  practice  of  Jesus,  and  the  tradition  of  the  earliest  church.  Reinforced 
by  the  example  of  Jesus  himself,  early  Christians  with  their  strong  Jewish  back¬ 
ground  frequently  repeated  the  name  of  God  in  blessings  and  prayers.  The  name 
of  Jesus  (or  Lord  or  Christ)  was  also  repeated  countless  times  each  day.  The 
title  “Abba,”  the  phrases  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  aspiration  “Maranatha,”  and 
the  invocation  “Jesus  (or  Lord  or  Christ),  have  mercy”  all  seem  to  have  func¬ 
tioned  as  Christian  mantras  in  the  NT  period.  They  still  have  a  vital  and  essential 
place  in  our  modern  world. — D.J.H. 

613.  J.  Jensen,  “Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and  Christian  Morality,”  Living 
Light  [Washington]  12  (4,  ’75)  487-507. 

The  moral  authority  recognized  by  Christians  is  not  the  legislation  of  the  OT, 
not  even  the  Decalogue.  Rather,  Christians  acknowledge  the  teaching  authority  of 
Jesus  whose  moral  teaching  may  be  termed  “disciple  ethic.”  The  new  law  of 
Christianity  consists  in  subjecting  every  act  to  the  criterion  of  the  commandment 
of  love,  though  some  concrete  guidance  is  supplied  in  texts  like  Gal  5:19-21  and 
1  Cor  6:9-10.  The  disciple  ethic  of  the  law  of  love  is  the  response  of  those  who 
know  that  they  have  been  saved  and  called  to  imitate  Christ.  The  Spirit  bestows 
the  power  to  carry  out  this  ethic. — D.J.H. 
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614.  B.  Kipper,  “Os  Gestos  e  Ritos  da  Oraqao  ou  As  Atitudes  Corporais  durante 
a  Oraqao  na  Biblia,”  RevistCultBib  12  (1-2,  ’75)  97-133. 

The  article  examines  the  various  external  attitudes  and  postures  of  prayer  in 
the  Bible:  with  eyes  looking  up,  hands,  raised,  arms  extended,  head  covered  or 
uncovered,  movements  of  inclination  and  prostration,  striking  the  breast*  the  cultic 
kiss,  etc. — S.B.M. 

615.  N.  M.  Loss,  “La  prospettiva  di  penitenza  nella  Bibbia,”  EpliLiturg  89  (2-4, 
75)  194-221. 

The  idea  of  penance  is  examined  in  the  writings  of  the  OT  and  of  the  NT 
according  to  their  relative  dates.  In  general,  the  Bible  demonstrates  that  penance 
is  essential  for  being  and  action  not  only  for  Christians  but  for  all  people.  From  the 
OT  writings  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  penance  changed  over  the  centuries.  In 
the  NT  penance  is  Christian  life  in  action ;  it  embraces  God’s  gift — in  the  Spirit 
and  of  the  Spirit — to  people  and  their  cooperation  with  that  gift.  Today  some  think 
that  there  is  a  crisis  in  penance  caused  by  a  lack  of  a  true  sense  of  God  due  to  an 
overemphasis  on  humanism,  and  an  attitude  that  views  sin  as  an  offense  only 
against  another  person. — J.J.C. 

616.  T.  Matura,  “Le  celibat  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament  d’apres  l’exegese 
recente,”  NouvRevTheol  97  (6,  75)  481-500,  (7,  75)  593-604. 

Consideration  of  recent  studies  on  Mt  19:10-12  (J.  Blinzler  [§  2-525],  J.  ,Dupont 
[1959],  Q.  Quesnell  [§  13-175],  G.  Segalla  [§  15-148])  and  on  1  Cor  7  (P.  H. 
Menoud  [1951],  X.  Leon-Dufour  [1961,  1965])  and  analysis  of  other  relevant  texts 
including  Lk  14:26  (cf.  18:29)  and  Gal  3:28  yield  the  following  conclusions: 
(1)  Jesus  and  Paul  propose  celibacy  as  a  positive  Christian  state  in  the  same 
passages  in  which  they  vindicate  the  dignity  and  value  of  marriage.  (2)  Celibacy  is 
a  charisma  not  given  to  all  and  may  be  difficult.  (3)  The  common  belief  that 
celibacy  gives  a  special  sharing  in  the  marriage  of  Christ  and  the  church  has  no 
biblical  foundation.  (4)  Speaking  of  the  sacrificial  value  of  virginity  goes  beyond 
the  letter  and  perhaps  also  the  spirit  of  the  NT  texts. — J.J.C. 

617.  C.  Perrot,  “Le  repas  du  Seigneur,”  MaisDieu  123  (75)  29-46. 

A  discussion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  context  of  lst-century  A.D.  Judaism. 
In  the  Christian  community  the  focus  of  unity  is  the  person  of  Jesus  who  is  present 
at  the  meal.  The  allusions  to  Exod  24:8  and  the  theme  of  the  covenant  provide  the 
background  for  interpreting  the  Christian  gathering  as  a  covenant  meal.  Even  if 
the  Last  Supper  was  not  a  Passover  meal,  the  primitive  community  reflected  upon 
it  in  the  light  of  the  motif  of  Jesus  as  the  paschal  lamb.  The  Christian  meal  is  eucha- 
ristic  not  only  by  reason  of  the  prayers  of  thanksgiving  that  accompany  it  but  also 
by  its  very  nature  as  the  substitution  of  Christ  for  the  Jewish  thank-offering 

I(tddd). — D.J.H. 

618.  P.  H.  Reardon,  “Fraternal  Love  and  Christian  Worship,”  BibToday  81 
(75)  594-601. 

The  NT  and  early  patristic  evidence  indicate  that  the  reconciling  love  of  Christ 
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on  the  cross  is  the  norm  for  the  prayer  of  the  Christian  assembly.  There  is  no  love 
of  God  apart  from  solidarity  with  brothers  and  sisters.  Any  attempt  to  come  to  God 
without  the  koinonia  of  love  is  fated  for  failure. — D.J.H. 

619.  W.  G.  Robinson,  “Historical  Summaries  of  Biblical  History,”  EvcmgQuart 
47  (4,  75)  195-207. 

An  examination  of  the  historical  summaries  in  the  OT,  the  NT,  and  other  Jewish 
and  Christian  writings.  These  summaries  are  set  in  many  literary  forms:  speeches, 
prayers,  poems  and  hymns,  festival  recitals,  allegory,  and  genealogies.  Their  major 
themes  are  election,  covenant,  exodus  and  deliverance,  and  God’s  claim  to  the 
loyalty  and  holiness  of  his  people. — D.J.H. 

620.  K.  D.  Sakenfeld,  “The  Bible  and  Women:  Bane  or  Blessing?”  TheolToday 
32  (3,  75)  222-233. 

Misconceptions  about  the  Bible’s  message  concerning  women  may  be  corrected 
by  careful  restudy  of  the  relevant  texts  and  by  wrestling  with  the  issues  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  In  fact,  the  Bible  speaks  to  and  for  women  not  of  subjugation,  but  rather 
of  freedom  and  liberation.  The  main  part  of  the  article  deals  with  the  role  of 
woman  in  Gen  1 — 3,  Jesus’  attitude  toward  women,  Pauline  and  deutero-Pauline 
views  on  women,  and  the  biblical  emphasis  on  freedom. — D.J.H. 

621.  J.  A.  Salgueiro,  “El  pecado  en  la  revelacion  biblica.  Analisis  filologico  de 
los  conceptos  y  sus  motivaciones  teologicas,”  Biblia  y  Fe  [Madrid]  1  (2,  75) 
177-190. 

The  concept  of  sinfulness,  whether  on  a  personal  or  a  corporate  personality 
level,  has  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  religions.  Ancient  literature 
offers  rich  material  on  the  concept  of  sin.  In  seeking  to  discover  whether  the 
biblical  tradition  offers  a  uniform  idea  of  sin,  the  article  examines  several  Hebrew 
words  that  express  various  concepts  of  “sin”  in  the  OT  {licit a’ ,  ‘aw on,  peso! ,  ka! as, 
nd’as)  and  Greek  words  that  convey  the  idea  of  “sin”  in  the  NT  ( hamartia ,  hamar- 
tema,  parabasis,  anomia).  The  philological  analysis  of  these  terms  helps  to  under¬ 
line  the  fact  that  human  sin  must  be  situated  within  the  historical-salvific  frame¬ 
work  that  biblical  revelation  presents. — S.B.M. 

622.  P.-W.  Scheele,  “Maria  in  der  Gemeinschaft  und  Geschichte  Israels,” 
Catholica  29  (2-3,  75)  92-113. 

Mary’s  fellowship  with  her  people  is  manifested  in  many  ways — in  her  faith 
which  resembles  that  of  Abraham  (Rom  4),  in  her  total  submission  to  God’s  rule 
(Lk  1:28-33;  cf.  2  Sam  7:3-15),  in  God’s  presence  with  her  (Lk  1:43,  56;  cf.  2 
Sam  6:9,  11),  in  her  union  with  the  poor  and  suffering,  and  in  her  hope  (Lk 
1:28-33;  cf.  Zeph  3:14-17).  Similarly  in  a  special  manner  she -is  linked  to  the 
history  of  Israel — by  giving  birth  to  the  Messiah,  by  her  epoch-making  act  of  faith, 
by  her  unconditional  commitment  to  God  as  his  handmaid,  by  becoming  God’s  bride 
and  mother,  by  sharing  in  the  poverty  and  suffering  of  her  Son,  and  by  becoming 
the  root  and  beginning  of  the  new  people  of  God. — J.J.C. 
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623.  E.  Schweizer,  “Ethischer  Pluralismus  im  Neuen  Testament,”  EvangTheol 
35  (5,  75)  397-401. 

In  an  astonishingly  wide  range  of  activity  Jesus,  the  early  church,  and  Paul  held 
open  very  divergent  possibilities  as  to  how  the  fundamental  Christian  “yes”  or  “no” 
could  be  worked  out.  The  classic  instance  is  the  great  latitude  that  Paul  allowed 
Philemon  in  the  case  of  Onesimus.  This  ethical  pluralism  in  the  NT  suggests  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  one  party  to  which  all  Christians  must  belong. — D.J.H. 

624.  W.  Schrage,  “Korreferat  zu  ‘Ethischer  Pluralismus  im  Neuen  Testament,’  ” 
EvangTheol  35  (5,  75)  402-407.  [Cf.  preceding  abstract.] 

The  spectrum  of  possibly  contradictory  ethical  options  envisioned  by  the  NT 
writers  was  narrower  than  many  people  today  would  like  to  think.  Rather  than 
leading  to  the  formation  of  a  Christian  party,  this  fact  should  inspire  an  intensive 
exploration  of  the  different  positions  within  the  NT  and  an  honest  effort  at  Sack- 
kritik  within  the  bounds  of  the  canon. — D.J.H. 

625.  J.  Severino  Croatto,  “Las  estructuras  de  poder  en  la  Biblia.  La  recon- 
textualizacion  hermeneutica,”  RevistBib  37  (2,  75)  115-128. 

In  order  to  provide  guidelines  for  interpreting  biblical  data  on  political  power, 
the  article  considers  the  biblical  kerygma  on  the  structures  of  the  world  in  order 
to  reflect  on  our  own  “horizon  of  comprehension.”  It  examines  the  OT  data  on 
Israel’s  attitude  to  its  cultural  milieu,  the  prophets’  denunciation  of  the  perversion 
of  power,  and  the  political  and  religious  changes  in  Israel’s  life  after  the  Exile. 
In  the  NT  itself  Jesus  denounces  the  religious  structure  of  Judaism  more  than  the 
secular  structure  of  the  empire.  He  reminds  his  disciples  of  the  difference  between 
them  and  “the  kings”  (Lk  22:24-27).  Paul  concedes  an  original  “goodness”  in 
power  itself  (Rom  13:1-7)  and  stresses  the  need  for  obedience.  In  Rev  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  Christ  as  kyrios  has  clear  political  connotations.  The  article  concludes 
with  some  hermeneutical  observations  on  the  need  for  Christian  praxis  to  “recon¬ 
textualize”  the  biblical  texts. — S.B.M. 

626.  M.  Vellanickal,  “The  Spirit  and  the  Christian  Life,”  Vidyajyoti  39  (7, 
75)  290-301. 

An  attempt  to  view  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  Christian  life  against  the  background 
of  the  NT,  especially  the  Johannine  writings.  Christian  life  consists  in  experiencing 
and  sharing  the  Spirit.  Openness  to  the  Spirit  in  prayer  and  life  should  manifest 
itself  in  an  openness  to  others  that  will  form  a  community  of  love. — D.J.H. 

627.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “Posttribulationism  Today.  Part  IV:  Futurist  Posttribula- 
tional  Interpretation,”  BiblSac  132  (528,  75)  304-315.  [Cf.  §  20-287.] 

Futurist  posttribulational  interpretation  contends  that  the  last  seven  days  of 
Israel’s  program  in  Dan  9:24-27  should  be  considered  as  still  future.  In  harmony 
with  this  position,  it  is  often  contended  that  Rev  A — 18  describes  a  future  rather 
than  a  historic  situation.  The  main  part  of  the  article  sets  forth  the  views  of  the 
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theory’s  leading  20th-century  exponent,  G.  E.  Ladd,  especially  as  expressed  in  his 
The  Blessed  Hope  (1956).  If  Ladd  is  right  in  arguing  that  a  dispensationalism 
distinguishing  Israel  and  the  church  is  not  a  biblical  method  of  interpretation,  then 
he  “may  also  be  correct  in  arriving  at  his  posttribulational  conclusion.  Pretribula- 
tionism,  however,  is  clearly  based  on  literal  interpretation,  which  holds  that  God’s 
program  for  Israel  and  His  program  for  the  church  are  not  identical.”  [To  be 
continued.] — D.J.H. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

628.  E.  Every,  “Jews  and  God-Fearers  in  the  New  Testament  Period,”  Immanuel 
5  (75)  46-50. 

Paul’s  judaizing  opponents  were  Christians  who  tried  to  bring  about  conversions 
to  Judaism  on  the  assumption  that  Christianity  was  a  form  of  Judaism.  In  several 
cases  (Acts  16:20-21;  18:7;  19:34)  Gentiles  regarded  Paul’s  missionary  activity 
as  Jewish  proselytism.  Gentiles  who  kept  the  rules  laid  down  in  Acts  15:20  were 
regarded  as  god-fearers  rather  than  idolators,  and  social  intercourse  between  Jews 
and  these  Gentiles  was  taken  for  granted.  Even  after  A.D.  70,  Gentiles  continued 
to  become  proselytes  and  Judaizers  existed  among  the  Christians. — D.J.H. 

629.  P.  Grelot,  “Du  sabbat  juif  au  dimanche  chretien,”  MaisDieu  123  (75) 
79-107. 

After  discussing  points  of  controversy  regarding  the  Jewish  sabbath  (its  an¬ 
tiquity,  relation  to  the  Mesopotamian  sapattu,  septenary  rhythm,  basic  meaning), 
the  article  examines  recent  attempts  at  solution  by  N.-E.  A.  Andreasen,  N. 
Negretti,  and  A.  Lemaire  and  presents  the  author’s  own  views  on  these  matters. 
Then,  under  the  heading  “practice  and  meaning  of  the  sabbath,”  there  are  sections 
on  the  sabbath  from  the  fixing  of  the  Torah  to  the  time  of  Jesus,  Jesus  and  the 
celebration  of  the  sabbath,  and  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  in  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

630.  C.-H.  Kim,  “The  Papyrus  Invitation,”  JournBibLit  94  (3,  75)  391-402. 

Invitations  such  as  those  to  dinners  and  wedding  feasts  mentioned  in  the  NT 
were  apparently  conveyed  by  messengers,  most  probably  by  servants,  who  usually 
carried  a  written  invitation  but  extended  it  orally.  There  are  extant  at  least  25 
ancient  invitations,  written  on  papyrus  between  the  late  1st  and  4th  centuries  A.D. 
An  analysis  of  their  structure  and  form  shows  the  following  features  fairly  well 
represented  in  every  invitation:  (1)  an  invitation  verb  erotan  or  kalein;  (2)  the 
invited  guest  indicated  by  the  personal  pronoun  se;  (3)  the  identity  of  the  host; 
(4)  the  purpose  of  the  invitation;  (5)  the  occasion  of  the  feast;  (6)  the  place; 
(7)  the  date;  and  (8)  the  time.  Two  appendixes  containing  a  list  of  the  invitations 
and  the  texts  conclude  the  article. — M.P.H. 

631.  S.  T.  Parker,  “The  Decapolis  Reviewed,”  JournBibLit  94  (3,  75)  437-441. 

The  term  he  Dekapolis  (“the  ten  cities”)  is  found  only  three  times  in  the  Bible: 
Mt  4:25;  Mk  5:20;  7:31.  From  the  sparse  extrabiblical  literary  and  nonliterary 
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evidence  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  centuries,  the  following  facts  emerge:  (1)  The 
Decapolis  was  a  geographical  region  in  southern  Syria  and  northeastern  Palestine 
composed  of  territories  of  member  cities.  (2)  It  was  in  existence  by  the  1st  half 
of  the  1st  century  A.D.  (3)  The  number  was  originally  10  but  could  vary.  (4) 
During  the  last  half  of  the  1st  century,  Scythopolis — the  only  member  city  west  of 
the  Jordan — was  perhaps  the  largest  city.  (5)  The  citizens  could,  apparently, 
appeal  complaints  to  the  Roman  authorities.  (6)  The  Decapolis  was  attached  to 
the  province  of  Syria,  and  during  the  2nd  century  many  of  the  cities  could  mint 
their  own  coins.  There  is  no  evidence  that  there  were  any  special  political,  military, 
or  commercial  arrangements  among  the  members,  nor  was  there  any  sort  of 
federal  government  machinery. — M.P.H. 

632.  G.  J.  Reinink,  “Das  Land  ‘Seiris’  (Sir)  und  das  Volk  der  Serer  in  jiidischen 
und  christlichen  Traditionen,”  JournStudJud  6  (1,  75)  72-85. 

In  Ant.  1.71  Josephus  says  that  the  children  of  Seth  sought  to  preserve  their 
astronomical  discoveries  by  writing  them  on  pillars  of  brick  and  stone ;  he  adds 
that  the  stone  pillar  “exists  to  this  day  in  the  land  of  Seiris.”  In  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  the  term  would  be  Sir  or  Sir.  The  Greek  terms  Seiris  and  Seriadike  ge 
are  based  on  the  old  Chinese  word  for  “silk.”  The  people  of  Seiris  are  the  Chinese 
— the  race  that  manufactures  and  exports  silk.  The  main  part  of  the  article  dis¬ 
cusses  passages  about  the  people  of  Seiris  in  early  Christian  literature  (especially 
Ps.-Clementine  Recognitiones  8.48). — D.J.H. 

633.  J.  Z.  Smith,  “The  Social  Description  of  Early  Christianity,”  RelStudRev  1 
(1,  75)  19-25. 

Efforts  toward  providing  a  social  description  of  early  Christianity  can  follow 
several  directions,  four  of  which  are  discussed:  describing  the  social  facts  ( realia ) 
given  in  early  Christian  materials,  producing  a  genuine  social  history  of  early 
Christianity,  analyzing  the  social  organization  of  early  Christianity  in  terms  of 
the  social  forces  leading  to  its  rise  and  its  own  social  institutions,  and  investigating 
early  Christianity  as  a  social  world  that  provided  a  plausibility  structure  for  those 
inhabiting  it.  A  four-page  bibliography  concludes  the  article. — D.J.H. 

634.  C.  H.  Talbert,  “The  Concept  of  Immortals  in  Mediterranean  Antiquity,” 
JournBibLit  94  (3,  75)  419-436. 

In  non-Christian  antiquity  near  the  beginning  of  our  era,  it  was  believed  that 
certain  individuals  attained  divine  status  at  the  end  of  their  earthly  careers.  Such 
figures  were  designated  immortals,  and  two  features  distinguished  them  from  the 
other  category  of  divine  beings — the  eternals:  (1)  the  deity  had  originally  been 
mortal ;  and  (2)  at  the  end  of  the  mortal’s  career  there  occurred  a  transformation  or 
ascension  so  that  the  figure  obtained  the  same  honors  as  the  eternals.  Information 
about  the  immortals  from  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Jewish  sources  is  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  concept  of  immortals  is  examined  in  three  areas:  (1)  as  found  in 
history,  biography,  and  satire;  (2)  in  relation  to  theioi  andres,  and  (3)  as 
reflected  in  early  Christianity. — M.P.H. 
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635.  R.  S.  Boraas  and  S.  H.  Horn,  “The  Third  Campaign  at  Tell  Hesban 
(1973),”  AndUnivSemStud  13  (2,  75)  101-247,  plates  I-XVI.  [Cf.  §  17-714.] 

A  report  on  the  excavations  conducted  at  Tell  Hesban  in  the  summer  of  1973. 
Besides  the  general  observations  by  Boraas  and  Horn,  there  are  reports  by  the 
area  supervisors  (B.  Van  Elderen,  J.  A.  Sauer,  H.  O.  Thompson,  L.  T.  Geraty, 
D.  M.  Beegle),  a  topographical  survey  by  S.  D.  Waterhouse  and  R.  Ibach,  Jr.,  and 
a  section  on  the  anthropological  work  by  0.  LaBianca  and  A.  Sakala. — D.J.H. 

636.  M.  Broshi,  “La  population  de  l’ancienne  Jerusalem,”  RevBib  82  (1,  75) 
5-14. 

The  most  valid  way  of  determining  the  population  of  an  ancient  city  is  by  estab¬ 
lishing  the  surface  area  of  that  city  at  different  periods  and  multiplying  it  by  the 
coefficient  of  density,  which  is  40  to  50  persons  for  each  dunam  (one  dunam  = 
1,000  square  meters).  In  the  following  list,  the  first  figure  refers  to  the  populated 
surface  area  (in  dunams)  of  Jerusalem  at  various  times  and  the  second  figure  to 
the  population:  David  (50/2,000),  Solomon  (130/5,200),  Josiah  (500/20,000), 
after  Alexander’s  conquest  (120/4,800),  Alexander  Janneus  (650/32,000),  Herod 
the  Great  (770/38,500),  a  little  before  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple 
(1,560/82,500),  and  Justinian  (1,065/53,250).— D.J.H. 

637.  M.  Cassuto  Salzmann,  “Bibliography  of  M.  Avi-Yonah,”  IsrExplJourn  24 
(3-4,  74)  287-315. 

A  list  of  books,  articles,  and  reviews  (406  items)  written  by  the  Israeli  historical 
geographer  and  archaeologist  from  1930  until  his  death.  A  four-page  index  to  the 
bibliography  is  also  provided. — D.J.H. 

638.  V.  Sussmann,  “A  Note  on  Three  Zoomorphic  Vessels,”  IsrExplJourn  24 
(3-4,  74)  170-172,  plates  31-32. 

Descriptions  of  three  duck-shaped  terracotta  vessels  from  Palestine.  The  fabric, 
glaze,  and  style  of  decoration  point  toward  an  early  Roman  date.  They  may  have 
been  used  as  feeding  bottles,  whistles  to  imitate  a  duck’s  call,  or  (more  likely) 
cosmetic  implements. — D.J.H. 

639.  E.  J.  Vardaman,  “Herodium:  A  Brief  Assessment  of  Recent  Suggestions,” 
IsrExplJourn  25  (1,  75)  45-46. 

A  response  to  A.  Segal’s  article  [§  18-689]  on  the  dating,  origin,  and  purpose  of 
Herodium.  Herodium  was  founded  ca.  24-23  B.C.  and  was  nearly  completed  ca. 
15  B.C.  It  may  have  been  undertaken  both  to  celebrate  Herod’s  50th  birthday  and 
to  serve  as  a  relief  program.  Since  Herod’s  three  journeys  to  Rome  all  took  place 
between  19  and  10  B.C.,  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  at  Rome  could  hardly  have 
been  the  model  for  Herodium.  In  architecture,  function,  and  design,  Herodium  is 
closely  related  to  Herod’s  other  fortress-palaces.  Just  because  we  lack  definite 
confirmation  of  the  identity  of  Herodium  “on  the  Arabian  frontier”  does  not  make 
Josephus’  reference  to  it  in  War  1.419  incorrect. — D.J.H. 
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Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

640.  H.  Bardtke,  “Literaturbericht  iiber  Qumran  IX.  Teil.  Die  Loblieder 
(Hodajoth)  von  Qumran,”  TheolRund  40  (3,  75)  210-226.  [Cf.  §  19-1112.] 

This  review  of  studies  on  1QH  since  its  discovery  in  1948  pays  special  attention 
to  the  various  translations  of  the  hymns  and  to  the  positions  expressed  in  J. 
Becker’s  Das  Heil  Gottes  (1965). — D.J.H. 

641.  J.  J.  Collins,  “The  Mythology  of  Holy  War  in  Daniel  and  the  Qumran  War 
Scroll:  A  Point  of  Transition  in  Jewish  Apocalyptic,”  VetTest  25  (3,  75) 
596-612. 

The  author  of  Daniel  uses  the  traditional  imagery  of  holy  war  in  which  the 
party  aided  by  Yahweh  is  identified  as  the  nation  of  Israel.  The  Qumran  War 
Scroll,  however,  derives  its  basic  structure  not  from  the  Canaanite  chaos  myth  as 
Daniel  does,  but  from  the  Persian  dualism  of  light  and  darkness.  There  are 
striking  similarities  between  the  War  Scroll  and  the  account  of  Zoroastrianism  in 
Plutarch’s  De  I  side  et  Osiride  45-47  (probably  derived  from  Theopompus  who 
wrote  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.)  :  the  schematization  by  which  the  war  is  divided 
into  six  periods,  the  imagery  of  light  and  darkness,  and  the  leaders  of  the  two 
factions.  For  the  Canaanite  chaos  myth  the  War  Scroll  has  substituted  (with 
some  modifications)  another  myth  in  which  the  world  is  divided  equally  between 
the  antagonists  at  least  for  a  period.  Thus  the  foundation  for  a  thoroughgoing 
dualism  has  been  laid.  The  earliest  parts  of  the  War  Scroll  were  probably  written 
before  the  Qumran  community  crystallized  as  a  sect. — D.J.H. 

642.  D.  L.  Mealand,  “Community  of  Goods  at  Qumran,”  TheolZeit  31  (3,  75) 
129-139. 

Whether  or  not  the  Qumran  sect  is  identified  with  the  Essenes,  there  is  good 
reason  for  holding  that  some  form  of  community  of  goods  was  practiced  at  Qumran, 
at  least  in  the  early  years  of  the  life  of  the  sect.  Consideration  of  several  objections 
to  this  idea,  raised  principally  by  C.  Rabin,  and  examination  of  the  procedure  for 
admitting  new  members  and  the  economic  basis  for  the  Qumran  community  lead  to 
these  conclusions.  Around  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  a  breakaway  group 
of  Zadokites  deserted  the  Jerusalem  Temple  and  eventually  settled  at  Qumran.  This 
first  phase  of  occupation  was  by  a  small,  poor  group  having  few  resources,  and  it 
was  probably  at  this  stage  that  a  system  of  common  life  was  instituted,  as  much 
from  the  practical  need  for  survival  as  from  ideological  motivation.  After  some 
years  a  new  influx  of  members  resulted  in  rules  to  regulate  admission  and  to 
require  members  to  hand  over  their  property  on  full  admission  to  the  order.  By 
the  time  of  the  reoccupation  of  Qumran  in  the  1st  century  A.D.  a  more  relaxed 
regime  obtained,  when  members  brought  money  with  them  and  may  have  gone 
out  to  work  and  trade  for  supplies.  The  community  at  Qumran  displays  the  classic 
features  of  other  communes:  a  severe  external  threat,  a  strong  sense  of  common 
identity,  and  commitment  to  a  common  set  of  beliefs. — M.P.H. 

643.  P.  W.  Skehan,  “ Jubilees  and  the  Qumran  Psalter,”  CathBib Quart  37 
(3,  75)  343-347.  [Cf.  §  18-324.] 

The  “Hymn  to  the  Creator”  (llQPsa  26.9-15)  is  a  genuine  2nd-century  B.C. 
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liturgical  pendant  to  Pss  149 — 150  and  was  employed  for  purposes  of  public  prayer 
in  that  period.  Besides  the  verbal  links  of  vv.  4-6  with  1QH  pointed  out  by  J.  A. 
Sanders  in  DJD  IV,  pp.  89-91,  there  are  striking  parallels  with  Jubilees  2.2-3.  The 
independent  witness  of  1QH  (and  IQS)  shows  that  the  theme  and  language  of  the 
hymn  (especially  v.  5b)  were  current  early  in  the  history  of  the  Qumran  sect, 
hence  prior  to  the  composition  of  Jubilees.  The  author  of  Jubilees  was  probably 
used  to  hearing  the  hymn  sung  in  a  liturgical  setting. — D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  cf.  §  20-565. 

Jewish  Backgrounds 

644.  B.  J.  Bamberger,  “Halakic  Elements  in  the  Neofiti  Targum:  A  Preliminary 
Statement,”  JewQuartRev  66  (1,  ’75)  27-38. 

The  halakic  material  in  the  Lev-Num-Deut  sections  of  Neofiti  is  examined 
under  these  headings:  ancient  halakot,  tannaitic  halakot,  anomalous  readings. 
Distinctive  halakic  views  are  expressed  chiefly  through  exceptional  renderings  of 
the  biblical  text,  rarely  through  additional  comments.  An  objective  study  of  this 
material  “suggests  that  enthusiasts  of  the  Diez  Macho  school  would  do  well  to 
exercise  caution.” — D.J.H. 

645.  B.  Barc,  “La  taille  cosmique  d’Adam  dans  la  litterature  juive  rabbinique  des 
trois  premiers  siecles  apres  J.-C.,”  RevSciRel  49  (3,  ’75)  173-185. 

Three  themes  play  important  roles  in  the  development  of  the  early  rabbinic 
doctrine  concerning  the  cosmic  stature  of  Adam:  the  gathering  of  the  dust,  the 
golem,  and  the  loss  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  perfect  image  of  God.  Only  at  the 
end  of  the  3rd  century  (perhaps  even  later)  and  under  influences  from  outside  the 
rabbinic  world  did  the  cosmic  Adam  become  a  specific  theme  of  rabbinic  teaching. 
—D.J.H. 

646r.  J.  Becker,  Untersuchungen  zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  der  Testamente  der 
zwolf  Patriarchen  [cf.  NT  A  15,  pp.  247-248]. 

E.  Cortes,  “El  ‘Testamento  de  Benjamin’  a  la  luz  de  la  literatura  targumica. 
Comentario  al  libro  de  J.  Becker  sobre  los  ‘Testamentos  de  los  doce  Patriarcas,’  ” 
Estudios  Franciscanos  [Barcelona]  76  (35 3,  ’75)  159-176. — The  Christian  nature 
of  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  has  been  questioned  by  B,  who  tries 
to  show  the  Jewish-Hellenistic  nature  of  the  work,  which  was  written  originally 
in  Greek.  B’s  extensive  use  of  form  and  redaction  criticism  is  not  without  its 
dangers.  His  proofs  for  the  Hellenistic  origins  of  the  Testaments  are  insufficient. 
After  a  discussion  of  the  textual  traditions  of  the  Testament  of  Benjamin  (MS 
family  beta  is  prior  to  MS  c  and  not  vice  versa),  the  article  examines  in  detail 
B’s  arguments.  Countervailing  points  are  offered,  based  on  evidence  in  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Targums,  which  B  did  not  use  in  his  study.  Further  support  is  collected 
from  other  texts  in  the  Testaments,  especially  the  Testament  of  Benjamin.  An 
analysis  of  the  latter  shows  the  unity  of  the  whole  work,  and  the  same  result  can 
be  obtained  from  similar  examinations  of  the  other  Testaments.  A  list  of  the  more 
important  typographical  errors  in  B’s  work  is  appended. — S.B.M. 
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647.  A.  Carlebach,  “Rabbinic  References  to  Fiscus  Judaicus,”  JewQuartRev  66 
(1,  75)  57-61. 

In  Mekilta,  Ba-Hodesh  1  (in  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai’s  homily  on  Cant  1:25)  the 
Jews  are  said  to  have  paid  fifteen  shekels  to  the  Roman  government  in  place  of 
the  shekel  previously  paid  to  the  Temple  treasury.  The  Mishnah  ( Shek  2.4)  says 
that  when  Israel  returned  from  Babylon,  people  used  to  pay  darics  (about  sixteen 
shekels  in  value)  as  the  Temple  tax.  Wealthy  pilgrims  probably  continued  this 
“Babylonian”  tradition.  The  usually  well-informed  Romans  knew  that  at  one  time 
Jews  had  paid,  and  some  were  still  paying,  as  much  as  a  golden  daric  as  their 
Temple  tax,  and  they  therefore  demanded,  at  least  from  those  who  could  afford  it, 
the  highest  amount  ever  paid  for  -the  Temple  tax,  i.e.  fifteen  shekels.  The  term 
mlsynym  (“informers”)  in  the  twelfth  blessing  of  the  Amidah  may  be  an  allusion 
to  the  denunciations  and  blackmail  that  were  by-products  of  the  fiscus  Judaicus. 
— D.J.H. 

648.  F.  Christ,  “Das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode  bei  Pseudo-Phokylides,”  TheolZeit 
31  (3,  75)  140-149. 

After  presenting  a  new  German  translation  of  Ps.-Phocylides  99-115,  the  article 
examines  the  history-of-religions  parallels  to  the  most  important  motifs  in  the 
passage  and  then  explores  what  the  passage  as  a  whole  meant  to  its  redactor. 
Between  death  and  resurrection  the  individual’s  spirit,  soul,  and  body  are  to  be 
found  in  heaven,  Hades,  and  the  earth  respectively.  The  division  takes  place  on  the 
basis  of  anthropological-cosmological  laws  and  necessities,  though  the  phrase  “God 
is  king  of  souls”  in  111  does  provide  a  rudimentary  theological  justification  for 
life  after  death.  There  are  more  or  less  clear  references  to  Persia  (e.g.  101)  and 
Egypt  (e.g.  102),  but  the  passage  may  have  been  composed  in  Palestine  or  any 
land  within  the  Greco-Roman  sphere  of  influence.  The  earliest  date  likely  is  the 
1st  century  A.D.  A  two-page  bibliography  accompanies  the  article. — D.J.H. 

649.  G.  Delling,  “Perspektiven  der  Erforschung  des  hellenistischen  Judentums,” 
HebUnCollAnn  45  (74)  133-176. 

A  review  of  research  on  Hellenistic  Judaism,  with  special  attention  to  (1)  politi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  religious  developments  in  the  Diaspora,  (2)  its  literary  products 
( Letter  of  Aristeas ,  Wisdom ,  Joseph  and  Asenath,  etc.),  (3)  the  purpose  of  this 
literature  and  its  social-historical  background,  (4)  art  and  symbolism  as  described 
by  E.  R.  Goodenough,  and  (5)  pagan  opinions  about  Judaism. — D.J.H. 

650.  J.  Faur,  “The  Targumim  and  Halakha,”  JewQuartRev  66  (1,  75)  19-26. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  halakah  in  the  targums  shows  that  the  context  of  the 
targums  (especially  Neofiti )  is  pre-mishnaic.  C.  Albeck’s  thesis  that  the  targums 
represent  only  a  personal  view  and  therefore  do  not  bear  on  the  halakah  has  been 
effectively  refuted  by  M.  Ohana  [§  18-1087].  In  a  passage  appearing  twice  in  the 
Palestinian  Talmud  ( Bikk  3.5;  Meg  4.1)  the  point  is  made  that  the  Aramaic 
targum  must  reflect  the  halakah.  The  rabbis  of  Israel  in  the  4th  century  did  not 
consider  targumic  literature  as  the  personal  view  of  the  targumist,  nor  did  they 
accord  him  the  privilege  of  dissenting  from  the  accepted  halakic  norm.  The  prob- 
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lems  that  targums  like  Neofiti  posed  to  the  rabbinic  authorities  were  the  major 
reason  for  their  limited  circulation  and  eventual  oblivion. — D.J.H. 

651r.  B.  Grossfeld,  A  Bibliography  of  Targum  Literature  [cf.  NT  A  17,  p.  424; 
§  19-1 136r]. 

A.  D.  York,  BiblOr  32  (1-2,  75)  86-89. — The  compiler’s  thoroughness  in  some 
areas  (e.g.  the  use  of  19th-century  Hebrew  periodicals,  the  technical  excellence, 
the  gathering  of  1054  items)  is  impressive.  But  he  does  not  make  maximum  use 
of  previous  targumic  bibliographies  and  does  not  provide  an  informative  introduc¬ 
tion  in  which  delimitations  are  stated.  Certain  subjects  (e.g.  the  language  of  Jesus, 
the  Targums  and  the  NT)  that  are  peripheral  to  the  study  of  the  Targums  are 
treated  either  inconsistently  or  not  at  all.  Several  important  works  not  having 
“Targum”  in  the  title  remain  unmentioned,  while  the  title  of  the  same  work  in 
different  editions  and  languages  may  be  repeated  several  times.  The  implication 
that  Onkelos  is  not  Palestinian,  the  treatment  of  the  Latin  translations  of  the 
Targums  in  the  polyglot  Bibles,  and  the  use  of  “Targum”  as  an  adjective  and  a 
generic  noun  are  criticized.  Grossfeld  would  be  well  advised  either  to  omit  book 
reviews  altogether  or  to  justify  his  extremely  sparse  selection.  A  list  of  additional 
bibliography  is  included. — D.J.H. 

652.  L.  Hartman,  “The  Functions  of  Some  So-Called  Apocalyptic  Timetables,” 
NT  Stud  22  (1,  75)  1-14. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  apocalyptists  were  characteristically  concerned 
with  assigning  a  date  for  the  end  time,  but  the  evidence  in  apocalyptic  literature 
does  not  sustain  this  assumption.  Statements  may  have  other  functions  than  the 
theoretical,  informative  one.  The  most  precise  designation  of  the  end  time,  that  of 
Daniel,  was  understood  in  antiquity,  namely  at  Qumran,  in  a  non-informative 
religious  sense.  In  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the  Apocalypse  of  Abraham,  and  the 
apocalypse  of  weeks  in  1  Enoch  the  theoretical  time-informing  function  is  weak  if 
present  at  all,  and  the  timetables  serve  a  practical,  hortatory  purpose.  The  latter 
seems  to  be  the  normal  function  of  apocalyptic  timetables. — G.W.M. 

653.  G.  F.  Hasel,  “The  Identity  of  ‘The  Saints  of  the  Most  High’  in  Daniel  7,” 
Biblica  56  (2,  75)  173-192. 

The  phrase  “saints  of  the  Most  High”  in  Dan  7  cannot  refer  to  angelic  beings, 
as  a  recent  trend  in  scholarship  supposes.  The  various  lines  of  research  (the  use 
of  qedosim  and  cognates  in  biblical  and  nonbiblical  material,  the  meaning  of  belali 
in  Dan  7:25,  the  term  ‘am  in  Dan  7:27,  the  literary  unity  of  Dan  7)  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  to  be  understood  as  human  beings.  The  saints  of  the 
Most  High  are  God’s  faithful  followers  who  constitute  his  remnant  people. — D.J.H. 

654.  G.  Hata,  “Is  the  Greek  Version  of  Josephus’  Jewish  War  a  Translation  or  a 
Rewriting  of  the  First  Version?”  JewQuartRev  66  (2,  75)  89-108. 

Josephus’  W ar  is  often  considered  to  be  the  translation  of  a  version  written  in  his 
native  tongue  on  the  strength  of  the  phrase  in  the  preface:  helladi  glossg  metabalon 
(1.3).  But  examination  of  the  meaning  of  metaballo  in  Greek  literature  and 
Josephus’  other  writings  suggests  that  he  was  speaking  of  a  rewriting,  not  a  trans¬ 
lation,  of  the  first  Greek  version.  The  second  version  was  made  in  accordance  with 
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the  conventions  of  Greek  and  Hellenistic  historiography  (e.g.  taking  up  where  his 
predecessors  left  off,  digressions,  speeches,  elements  of  entertainment,  lengthy 
preface).  Josephus  probably  wrote  the  first  version  to  warn  his  coreligionists 
beyond  the  Euphrates  of  the  futility  of  further  opposition  to  the  Romans.  He  then 
rewrote  it*  drastically  so  that  it  might  become  more  interesting  and  informative  for 
his  new  audience — Romans  and  Greeks. — D .J.H. 

655.  A.  P.  Hayman,  “The  Problem  of  Pseudonymity  in  the  Ezra  Apocalypse,” 
JournStudJud  6(1,  75)  47-56. 

The  problem  of  pseudonymity  in  4  Ezra  is  not  so  much  to  figure  out  why  the 
author  chose  the  pseudonym  Ezra,  difficult  and  controversial  as  that  problem  may 
be ;  it  is  much  more  to  discern  the  use  to  which  he  put  his  pseudonymous  prophet 
and  seer.  A  survey  of  attempts  at  solving  this  problem  suggests  that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  H.  Gunkel’s  view  that  4  Ezra  mirrors  the  author’s  own  personality. 
The  objections  placed  in  Ezra’s  mouth  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  author’s  mental 
furniture,  the  result  of  his  own  experience  and  that  of  his  people  in  the  second  half 
of  the  1st  century  A.D.  The  anguished  tone  reflects  the  author’s  turmoil  at  the 
realization  of  how  inadequately  traditional  Jewish  theodicy  explains  the  problem  of 
evil,  sin,  and  justification.  4  Ezra  should  be  placed  in  the  tradition  of  questioning 
faith’s  presuppositions  that  is  prominent  in  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  the  psalms  of  lament, 
and  the  prophets. — D.J.H. 

656.  J.  Heinemann,  “The  Messiah  of  Ephraim  and  the  Premature  Exodus  of 
the  Tribe  of  Ephraim,”  HarvTheolRev  68  (1,  ’75)  1-15. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  figure  of  the  victorious  warrior  Messiah 
of  Ephraim  (or  Joseph)  is  pre-Hadrianic,  whereas  it  seems  extremely  likely  that 
the  transformation  of  him  into  the  “dying  messiah”  did  not  occur  until  after  the 
defeat  of  Bar  Kokhba.  The  missing  link  in  the  development  of  this  tradition  may  be 
provided  by  the  story  of  the  Ephraimites’  premature  exodus  from  Egypt.  In  the 
early  version  of  the  story  (e.g.  Mekilta  Beshallah )  the  premature  exodus  ends  in 
the  Ephraimites’  being  slain  in  battle  (by  the  Philistines)  either  because  they  were 
rebels  or  because  they  had  made  a  disastrous  miscalculation  about  the  eschaton. 
But  in  the  later  versions  (e.g.  Ps.-Jonathan  and  Fragmentary  Targum  on  Ex 
13:17;  bSanh  92b;  Mahsor  Vitry  16 7)  it  is  also  said  that  these  same  Ephraimites 
are  the  dead  whose  bones  were  revived  in  the  vision  of  Ezek  37.  Compensation  for 
their  burning  desire  for  redemption  before  its  time  takes  the  form  of  premature 
resurrection.  Though  Bar  Kokhba  was  not  an  Ephraimite,  his  contemporaries 
must  have  found  the  events  surrounding  his  defeat  reflected  in  the  tradition  about 
the  Ephraimite  exodus.  Thus  he  became  associated  with  Ephraim  and  was  finally 
considered  the  Messiah  of  Ephraim. — D.J.H. 

657.  M.  Klein,  “Elias  Levita  and  MS  Neofiti  1,”  Biblica  56  (2,  ’75)  242-246. 

Elias  Levita  (A.D.  1469-1549)  did  not  have  a  hand  in  the  writing  of  Codex 
Neofiti  1  and  seems  to  have  had  little  access,  or  none  at  all,  to  MS  Neofiti  1  during 
the  composition  of  his  Lexicon  Chaldaicum  (otherwise  known  as  the  Metnrgeman) . 
An  appendix  lists  some  citations  of  “Targum  Yerusalmi”  in  the  Meturgeman  that 
do  not  agree  with  the  Palestinian  Targum  according  to  MS  Neofiti  1. — D.J.H. 
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658.  A.  B.  Kolenkow,  “The  Genre  Testament  and  Forecasts  of  the  Future  in 
the  Hellenistic  Jewish  Milieu/’  JournStudJud  6  (1,  ’75)  57-71. 

The  last  words  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  OT  (e.g.  Gen  27:27-29 ;  49 ;  Deut  33)  gave 
forecasts  of  the  future  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  the  Hellenistic  era  the 
literary  genre  of  patriarchal  blessing  was  enlarged  by  trips  or  visions  to  heaven 
(e.g.  1  Enoch  91 — 94;  Vita  Adae  et  Evae  25 — 29;  Testament  of  Levi )  that  pro¬ 
vided  the  rationale  for  revelation  of  the  future  (often  including  judgment)  as  a 
basis  for  choice  of  righteousness.  Among  the  features  of  these  enlargements  are 
authenticating  visions,  trips  to  heaven,  sights  of  judgment,  history  presented  in 
periodized  form  and  stressing  the  picture  of  the  end  time,  and  the  possibility  of 
choice  presented  to  the  recipient.  The  Hellenistic-Jewish  testaments  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  may  have  served  apologetic  purposes.  The  Jews  are  said  to  have  oracles 
carrying  the  force  of  promise  to  and  by  the  patriarch  and  showing  the  Jewish 
priority  and  thus  the  authority  of  Jewish  revelation  beyond  that  of  the  nations. 
— D.J.H. 

659.  K.  Luke,  “Apocalyptic  Literature,”  Biblebhashyam  1  (2,  ’75)  93-105. 

Apocalyptic  is  a  literary  genre  of  ancient  Judaism,  purporting  to  convey  to 
humans  a  revelation  (made  directly  by  God  or  indirectly  through  a  medium)  of 
hidden  things — especially  of  things  pertaining  to  the  end  time,  the  consummation 
of  history,  the  appearance  of  the  messiah,  and  the  establishment  of  God’s  rule. 
Among  its  features  are  animal  imagery  symbolic  numbers,  particles  and  phrases 
implying  approximation  (e.g.  “like,”  “as”),  pseudonymity,  esoterism  and  details 
from  ancient  oriental  mythology.  It  is  the  logical  sequel  to  the  tradition  of  the 
prophets  and  offers  exhortations  to  fidelity,  faith  in  God’s  word,  and  optimism. 
—D.J.H. 

660r.  A.  Maddalena,  Filone  Alessandrino  [cf.  §  17-1 177r] . 

V.  Nikiprowetzky,  RevHistRel  187  (2,  ’75)  204-215. — This  book  does  not 
advance  Philonic  studies.  Rather,  it  seems  to  amass  nearly  all  the  errors  of  the 
past.  The  author  has  detached  passages  from  their  context  in  Philo’s  writings  and 
woven  them  together  more  theologico  into  a  system  without  regard  for  their 
literary  form  and  historical  setting.  Philo  emerges  as  more  “Christian”  than  Jesus 
himself.  Even  the  teachings  of  the  Greek  philosophical  schools  are  not  treated  well. 
Considered  objectively,  the  book  is  a  mystification  that  may  confuse  the  unwary 
reader.  The  author’s  sincerity  cannot  be  doubted,  but  his  study  is  really  a  collection 
of  edifying  meditations  that  might  have  been  better  entitled  Pregare  con  Filone 
Alessandrino. — D.J.H. 

661.  J.  Neusner,  “Ritual  without  myth:  the  use  of  legal  materials  for  the  study  of 
religions,”  Religion  5  (2,  ’75)  91-100. 

Many  of  the  laws  contained  in  the  Mishnah  were  not  practiced  (especially  be¬ 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple)  or  had  no  concrete  relevance  to  everyday 
life.  But  the  very  processes  of  making  the  laws  constituted  the  rabbis’  mode  of 
thinking  about  issues  that  other  cultures  approach  with  rigorous  theological  thought 
or  profound  mythic  speculation.  So  far  as  the  rabbinic  laws  describe  a  ritual,  the 
ritual  itself  is  myth  in  the  sense  that  (1)  the  ritual  was  not  carried  out  and  (2)  the 
ritual  expresses  important  ideas  and  points  of  view  on  the  structure  of  reality.  The 
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details  of  the  law  are  reflections  on  the  nature  of  being  and  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred.  This  thesis  is  illustrated  by  an  analysis  of  the  rabbinic  rules  for  burning  the 
red  heifer  (see  Num  19:1-10). — D.J.H. 

662.  H.  Paruzel,  “Filono  el  Aleksandrio”  [Philo  of  Alexandria],  BibRev  11  (2, 
75)  81-114. 

A  discussion  of  Philo’s  life,  his  writings,  his  exegetical  method,  Philonism,  the 
logos,  the  sources  of  Philonism,  its  historical  impact,  and  its  relation  to  NT 
writings  (especially  Hebrews  and  the  Fourth  Gospel). — D.J.H. 

663.  A.  Paul,  “Le  concept  de  prophetie  biblique.  Flavius  Josephe  et  Daniel,” 
RechSciRel  63  (3,  75)  367-384. 

The  text  of  Josephus’  Antiquities  10.266-281,  which  is  devoted  to  the  story  of 
Daniel,  is  analyzed  and  shown  to  be  virtually  prophetic  and  biblical  in  itself. 
Linguistic  examination  of  the  phrase  “it  is  fitting  to  give  an  account  of  this  man” 
shows  that  a  radical  distinction  is  set  up  between  two  autonomous  levels  of  the 
account:  (1)  the  narrative  proper,  involving  intra-textual  communication  between 
the  narrator  and  the  narration ;  and  (2)  the  historical  act  of  producing  the  account, 
involving  extra-textual  communication  between  the  author  and  the  reader.  It  seems 
that  for  Josephus  the  narrative  of  Daniel  was  “biblical”  because  it  was  readable, 
and  it  was  prophetic  because  it  was  historical.  Situating  the  passage  in  its  social- 
political  context  points  out  the  major  historical  question  that  faced  Josephus:  how 
to  be  an  authentic  representative  of  a  defeated  Israel.  There  are  simultaneous 
answers  of  “de-politicalization”  and  “re-politicalization.”  A  text-critical  excursus 
on  the  Josephus  passage  concludes  the  article. — M.P.H. 

664.  A.  Pelletier,  “La  nomenclature  du  calendrier  juif  a  l’epoque  hellenistique,” 
RevBib  82  (2,  75)  218-233,  plate  XVII. 

The  names  of  the  months  employed  in  the  post-exilic  books  of  the  OT  and  the 
Greek  translations  of  the  Bible  prove  that  the  Jewish  calendar  of  months  was 
identical  with  the  Aramaic  calendar  attested  by  ostraca  and  the  Elephantine  papyri. 
The  names  of  some  festivals  were  also  in  Aramaic  as  is  shown  by  the  use  of  pascha 
and  sabbata  in  the  Septuagint,  the  appearance  of  sabbata  in  P.  Zenon  §  59.762,  and 
the  transliteration  of  the  name  for  the  Feast  of  Weeks  as  asartha  by  Josephus.  For 
the  other  festivals  there  is  a  tendency  to  resort  to  indications  found  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  OT  (e.g.  yom  hakkippurim  in  Lev  23:27)  and  to  reproduce  these  in 
Greek  (e.g.  hemera  exilasmou).  The  purely  Greek  names  of  Jewish  festivals  (e.g. 
dragma  [“the  sheaf”]  in  Philo,  De  Legibus  Specialibus  2.162)  encountered  in  the 
Septuagint,  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  NT  did  not  figure  in  the  official  calendar. 
—D.J.H. 

665.  J.  C.  Rodriguez-Herranz,  “Los  Testamentos  de  los  XII  Patriarcas:  El 
problema  de  su  genero  fontal,”  MiscCom  59  (73)  161-199. 

Growing  out  of  an  investigation  of  the  sapiential  phenomenon  in  intertestamental 
literature,  and  accepting  in  general  the  structure  of  a  testament  proposed  by 
K.  Baltzer  in  Das  Bundesfornndar  (1964) — preamble,  body  (composed  of  narra¬ 
tive,  ethical,  and  eschatological  sections),  and  conclusion — this  examination  of  the 
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literary  genre  and  structure  of  the  Testaments  focuses  on  the  historical-literary 
features.  A  study  of  the  individual  testaments  within  the  large  corpus  shows  that 
there  is  something  like  a  Testament-formular,  an  effort  to  impose  a  common  tradi¬ 
tional  scheme  on  different  materials.  Despite  a  variety  of  genres  and  sub-genres 
(visions,  polemics,  haggadic  narratives,  etc.),  the  essential  characteristics  emerge. 
Thus,  a  testament  can  be  described  as  a  doctrinal-narrative  instruction  that  sup¬ 
ports  a  paraenesis  and  culminates  in  an  eschatological  reflection. — S.B.M. 

666.  A.  J.  Saldarini,  “Apocalyptic  and  Rabbinic  Literature,”  CathBibQuart  37 
(3,  75)  348-358. 

The  absence  and  rejection  of  apocalyptic  books  from  the  OT  cannot  be  located 
within  the  context  of  rabbinic  efforts  at  determining  the  canon  of  Scripture  in  the 
first  two  centuries  A.D.  Furthermore,  to  picture  the  Pharisees  and  rabbinic  leaders 
as  staunchly  pacifist  and  therefore  totally  opposed  to  apocalyptic  thought  is  an 
oversimplification.  Rather,  a  comparison  of  apocalyptic  and  rabbinic  literature 
shows  that  the  two  groups  of  teachers  had  different  interests  and  methods  of  pre¬ 
serving  their  national,  cultural,  and  religious  way  of  life.  This  fact  probably  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  absence  of  any  close  relationship  between  apocalyptic  and  rabbinic 
literature. — D.J.H. 

667.  G.  Schmitt,  “Topographische  Probleme  bei  Josephus,”  ZeitDeutschPalVer 
91  (1,  75)  50-68. 

Discussions  of  the  geographical  and  historical  problems  connected  with  Josephus’ 
references  to  (1)  Amathus  in  War  1.86  and  Ant.  13.356,  (2)  Amathus  and  the 
districts  set  up  by  Gabinius  in  War  1.170  and  Ant.  14.91,  and  (3)  Gerasa  in  War 
1.104  (cf.  Essa  in  Ant.  13.393).— D.J.H. 

668.  M(arie)  Simon,  “Zum  Problem  des  jiidisch-griechischen  Synkretismus,” 
Kairos  17  (2,  75)  89-99. 

A  discussion  of  Hellenism’s  influence  on  Judaism  in  the  Second  Temple  and 
rabbinic  periods,  with  special  attention  to  linguistic  developments.  S.  Krauss’s 
Griechische  und  lateinische  Lehnzvorter  im  Talmud,  Midrasch  und  Tar  gum 
(1898-99)  is  marred  by  incorrect  etymologies,  questionable  vocalizations,  incorrect 
meanings,  lack  of  attention  to  the  quantitative  side  of  linguistic  phenomena,  and 
readiness  to  interpret  pairs  of  words  (e.g.  ydm-dkeanos )  as  tautologies.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  folk-etymologies  supplied  for  some  Greek  words  indicates  that 
syncretism  is  more  like  a  chemical  reaction  than  a  mixing  of  ingredients.  The 
formula  “Jewish-Hellenistic  literature”  (meaning  Jewish  content  expressed  in 
Greek  form)  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  as  a  consideration  of  Qohelet, 
Wisdom,  and  Philo’s  writings  shows. — D.J.H. 

669.  D.  Sperber,  “Social  Legislation  in  Jerusalem  During  the  Latter  Part  of  the 
Second  Temple  Period,”  JournStudJud  6  (1,  75)  86-95. 

An  attempt  to  see  the  development  of  certain  halakic  legislation  from  ca.  50  B.C. 
to  A.D.  70  in  a  socio-economic  historical  context.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
rabbinic  disputes  about  whether  shoemakers  could  work  till  late  on  Passover  eve, 
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whether  individuals  had  to  have  their  own  sukkot  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
and  whether  houses  and  beds  in  Jerusalem  could  be  rented  out  to  pilgrims. — D.J.H. 

670.  R.  Stehly,  “Une  citation  des  Upanishads  dans  Joseph  et  Aseneth,”  RevHist 
PhilRel  55  (2,  75)  209-213. 

The  tripartite  formula  in  Joseph  and  Asenath  8.10  (“from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  error  to  truth,  and  from  death  to  life”)  is  neither  Jewish  nor  Hellenistic. 
The  Brhaddranyaka-upanisad,  an  Indian  text  from  the  6th  or  5th  century  B.C., 
contains  a  mantra  in  1.3.28  that  is  very  close  to  the  formula  in  Joseph  and  Asenath: 
“from  non-being  to  being  .  .  .  from  darkness  to  light  .  .  .  from  death  to  immor¬ 
tality.”  Joseph  and  Asenath  8.10,  with  its  stress  on  truth  rather  than  being  and  its 
interpretation  of  immortality  as  life,  represents  a  Jewish  reading  of  the  mantra. 
Alexandria,  which  had  a  very  important  Jewish  community,  began  commercial 
contacts  with  India  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  established  them  on  a  regular 
basis  by  the  end  of  the  1st  century  B.C.  There  may  even  have  been  some  Indian 
influence  in  the  formation  of  the  Essene  and  Therapeutic  movements. — D.J.H. 

671.  S.  Zeitlin,  “Dreams  and  their  Interpretation  from  the  Biblical  Period  to 
the  Tannaitic  Time:  An  Historical  Study,”  JezvQuartRev  66  (1,  75)  1-18. 

The  belief  that  dreams  were  acts  of  divination  possessing  the  power  of  efficacy 
was  prevalent  among  all  peoples  of  ancient  times.  During  the  biblical  period  prior 
to  the  Restoration,  dreams  were  thought  to  have  two  functions:  instruction  (e.g. 
Gen  20:3;  31:11-13,  24)  and  prediction  (e.g.  Gen  28:12-15;  37:6-8,  9;  Jdg 
7:13-15).  God  revealed  himself  to  prophets  in  dreams  and  gave  them  instructions 
(Num  12:6-8),  but  sometimes  the  prophets  followed  false  perceptions  of  their 
dreams  and  deceived  the  people.  The  apocalyptists  were  looked  upon  by  their 
followers  as  the  successors  of  the  prophets.  Their  messages  were  revealed  to  them 
in  dreams,  and  they  were  thought  to  have  the  power  to  foretell  the  future.  After  the 
Restoration  and  in  the  period  of  the  Second  Commonwealth  the  view  that  dreams 
were  acts  of  divination  persisted,  but  at  the  same  time  some  began  to  think  of 
dreams  as  false  divinations.  There  is  conflicting  evidence  from  the  Tannaitic  time. 
Some  did  not  regard  dreams  as  acts  of  divination,  but  others  placed  much  stress 
on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  believing  that  the  interpretations  would  be  ful¬ 
filled.— M.P.H. 

Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 

672.  S.  Benko,  “Some  Thoughts  on  the  Fourth  Eclogue,”  PerspRelStud  2  (2,  75) 
125-145. 

Virgil  did  not  have  to  turn  outside  the  framework  of  his  own  religious  experi¬ 
ence  to  compose  the  Fourth  Eclogue,  because  all  the  main  ideas  of  it  were  already 
present  and  at  his  disposal.  This  thesis  is  illustrated  by  the  poem’s  concept  of  time, 
its  forward-looking  attitude,  the  divine  child,  faith,  and  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins. 
Christians  responded  to  these  ideas  with  sympathetic  approval. — D.J.H. 

673r.  F.  Dun  and,  Le  culte  d’Isis  dans  le  hassin  oriental  de  la  Mediterranee, 
vols.  I-III  [cf.  NT  A  19,  p.  281]. 

M.  Malaise,  BiblOr  32  (1-2,  75)  32-39. — Extensive  summary  of  content.  The 
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three  volumes  suffice  to  prove  with  what  detail  the  author  has  carried  out  her  re¬ 
search  and  to  show  how  vast  the  amount  of  material  is.  Perhaps  not  enough  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  traits  attributed  to  Isis  at  various  periods  of  time.  For 
example,  the  Isis  cult  in  Greece  was  not  always  marked  with  a  strong  Egyptian 
imprint;  this  varied  according  to  the  time  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  cult 
was  established  in  specific  places.  Four  columns  of  additional  bibliographic  infor¬ 
mation  conclude  the  review. — D .J.H. 

674.  D.  Flusser,  “The  Great  Goddess  of  Samaria,”  IsrExplJourn  25  (1,  ’75) 
13-20,  plate  2. 

In  the  Rockefeller  Museum  in  Jerusalem  there  is  a  3rd-  or  4th-century  A.D. 
(though  this  dating  is  not  certain)  Greek  inscription  from  Samaria  that  reads: 
“One  god,  the  ruler  of  all,  great  Kore,  the  invincible.”  The  cult  of  Kore  or 
Persephone  may  have  been  brought  to  Samaria  in  the  Hellenistic  period  by 
Macedonian  colonists,  though  the  evidence  for  this  cult  dates  only  from  the 
Roman  period.  The  inscription  is  important  evidence  of  monotheistic  trends  in  the 
stage  of  religion  that  can  be  called  high  paganism.  The  temple  of  Kore  may  have 
been  built  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Isis,  and  the  statue  of  Kore  from  Samaria 
resembles  a  2nd-century  A.D.  statue  of  Isis  from  Delos.  It  seems  that  Kore  is 
called  “invincible”  because  the  writer  of  the  inscription  was  influenced  by  the 
theology  of  Sol  invictus  and  saw  in  Kore  a  parallel  to  Helios,  the  lord  of  the 
universe.  Perhaps  he  was  speculating  that  Helios  is  the  male  and  Kore  the  female 
aspect  of  the  one  god.  There  may  be  some  connection  with  Simon  Magus  who  saw 
himself  as  the  manifestation  of  the  great  power  (see  Acts  8:10)  and  his  wife 
Helene  as  that  of  cosmic  thought  ( epinoia ). — D.J.H. 

The  Early  Church 

675.  H.  A.  Frei,  “Metanoia  im  ‘Hirten’  des  Hermas,”  IntKirchZeit  65  (3,  ’75) 
176-204.  [Cf.  §  20-331.] 

In  the  fourth  part  of  this  study  special  consideration  is  given  to  the  relationship 
of  metanoia  to  thlipsis  in  the  Shepherd.  With  only  one  exception  ( Similitudes  4.4) 
the  words  metanoia/ metanoein  first  occur  at  the  beginning  of  Similitudes  6,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  usages  occur  in  sections  8  and  9.  From  an  internal  analysis  of 
the  text  it  appears  that  Similitudes  10  is  the  work  of  another  author,  contrary  to 
the  view  of  M.  Dibelius  who  saw  this  section  as  an  epilogue.  [To  be  continued.] 
— M.A.F. 

676.  R.  Laurentin,  “L’Evangile  selon  saint  Thomas.  Situation  et  mystifications,” 
Etudes  343  (5,  75)  733-751. 

The  article  seeks  to  answer  two  questions:  (1)  What  is  the  Gospel  of  Thomas ? 
(2)  Why  did  it  suddenly  come  into  prominence?  After  a  description  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  work,  an  account  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  discovery,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Gospel,  the  article  deals  with  the  problem  of  whether 
we  have  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  whether  the  document 
represents  a  form  of  these  words  that  is  prior  to  the  composition  of  the  NT  Gospels. 
It  concludes  that  this  pseudo-Gospel  is  to  be  situated  within  the  milieu  of  the 
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marginal  sectarian  movements  of  the  2nd  century,  emanating  from  Jewish-Chris- 
tian  circles  contaminated  by  gnosticism.  In  answering  the  question  about  the  sudden 
publicity  resulting  from  the  claims  of  P.  de  Suarez,  the  article  recounts  the  story 
told  by  C.  Rittmeyer  about  his  research,  how  it  was  used  without  proper  acknowl¬ 
edgment,  and  how  its  import  was  distorted.  The  article  concludes  with  some 
remarks  on  the  chasm  that  separates  serious  research  and  general  opinion. — S.B.M. 

677.  M.  Mees,  “Das  Petrusbild  nach  ausserkanonischen  Zeugnissen,”  ZeitRel 
Geist  27  (3,  75)  193-205. 

Traditions  about  Peter  in  the  NT  apocrypha  and  other  early  Christian  extra- 
canonical  literature  are  studied  under  three  major  headings:  Peter  and  the  earthly 
Jesus,  Peter  the  missionary,  and  Peter  the  martyr.  [For  another  article  by  Mees  on 
this  topic,  see  §  18-732.] — D.J.H. 

678.  H.  Paulsen,  “Erwagungen  zu  Acta  Apollonii  14 — 22,”  ZeitNTWiss  66 
(1-2,  75)  117-126. 

The  historical  origin  of  the  Acta  Apollonii  has  been  a  focus  of  controversy  and 
can  be  determined  only  by  an  investigation  of  the  apologetic  motifs.  The  digression 
in  16b-22,  which  centers  on  the  series  hexis,  physis,  aisthesis  and  logos ,  points  to 
an  Alexandrian  origin  in  the  environment  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. — G.W.M. 

679.  R.  Terzoli,  “Repertorio  dei  nomi  divini  nelle  Odi  di  Salomone,”  VetChrist 
11  (1,  74)  125-140. 

An  analysis  of  the  divine  titles  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon :  God,  Most  High,  Father, 
Lord,  Anointed,  Son,  Beloved,  Spirit,  Word,  etc.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
frequency  with  which  the  names  appear  and  their  meaning  in  context. — D.J.H. 

680.  H.  F.  von  Campenhausen,  “Der  Herrentitel  Jesu  und  das  urchristliche 
Bekenntnis,”  ZeitNTWiss  66  (1-2,75)  127-129. 

Why  was  the  title  “Lord,”  so  common  in  cultic  and  other  contexts,  avoided  in 
formal  confessional  statements  of  early  Christianity?  Titles  such  as  “Christ”  and 
“Son  of  God”  could  make  exclusive  claims  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  at  large,  but 
“Lord”  was  too  common  to  be  distinctive.  The  usage  of  Justin  demonstrates  this 
distinction. — G.W.M. 

Gnosticism 

681.  S.  K.  Brown,  “Jewish  and  Gnostic  Elements  in  the  Second  Apocalypse  of 
James  (CG  V,4),”  NovTest  17  (3,  75)  225-237. 

The  Second  Apocalypse  of  James  consists  of  a  speech  before  the  jurors  in  which 
James  describes  the  appearance  of  the  resurrected  Jesus  to  him  and  an  account  of 
James’  martyrdom.  The  martyrdom  account,  when  compared  with  Hegesippus’ 
account  (Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History  2.23.13-18),  exhibits  a  strong  influence 
from  rabbinic  legislation  governing  executions  by  stoning  (cf.  Sank  6.1-4).  The 
speech  regarding  the  risen  Jesus’  appearance  and  instruction  is  essentially  the  only 
part  of  the  document  that  displays  esoteric  or  gnostic  interests.  The  strong  Johan- 
nine  affinities  suggest  that  the  speech  took  shape  within  a  Christian  gnostic  com¬ 
munity  where  Johannine  ideas  had  been  especially  influential.  It  is  evident  that 
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the  Second  Apocalypse  and  Hegesippus’  narrative  derive  from  the  same  tradition. 
In  the  Second  Apocalypse  the  martyrdom  legend,  already  influenced  by  the  Jewish 
legalizing  drift,  formed  the  framework  into  which  the  expanded  and  gnosticized 
version  of  James’  discourse  was  inserted. — D.J.H. 

682r.  The  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  Codices:  Codex  VII  [cf.  NT  A 
17,  p.  423]. 

H.-M.  Schenke,  “Zur  Faksimile-Ausgabe  der  Nag-Hammadi-Schriften.  Die 
Schriften  des  Codex  VII,”  Zeitschrift  fiir  Agyptische  Sprache  und  Altertumskunde 
102  (2,  ’75)  123-138. — Codex  VII  affords  an  opportunity  to  understand  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  codex  with  three  single  leaves  inserted  at  various  places  (analysis  of 

F.  Wisse)  and  dating  based  on  documentary  papyri  in  the  cover  (dated  by  J. 
Barns).  The  bulk  of  this  review  consists  of  detailed  remarks  on  the  contents,  lan¬ 
guage,  interpretation,  and  readings  of  the  five  important  tractates  in  the  codex. 
— G.W.M. 

683.  I.  S.  Gilhus,  “Skapelsesmotivet,  dets  plass  og  funksjon  i  gnostiske  systemer” 
[The  Creation  Motif,  Its  Place  and  Function  in  Gnostic  Systems],  Norsk 
T eolT ids  76  (2,  75)  107-117. 

Among  the  several  gnostic  systems  the  creation  motif  is  closely  connected  with 
the  theme  of  gnosis,  especially  in  the  Syrian/Egyptian  type  where  God  manifests 
himself  by  creating  his  own  likeness  because  he  wishes  to  apprehend  himself  and 
be  known.  Then  when  the  archons  and  demiurge  desire  to  create  (attempting  to 
imitate  God  and  create  on  transcendent  models,  not  knowing  the  true  God),  their 
inevitably  downward  process  of  creation  expresses  the  tension  between  their  desire 
for  knowledge,  and  their  lack  of  it.  The  same  is  true  in  the  Iranian  type  of  gnostic 
system  though  to  a  lesser  degree.  These  systems  are  constructed  upon  accounts 
of  a  series  of  creations,  clearly  showing  the  central  position  of  this  motif,  which 
has  a  soteriological  function  for  gnostics  and  is  the  key  to  their  understanding  of 
their  situation.  With  the  knowledge  of  how  they  have  become  imprisoned  in  earthly 
bodies  in  an  alien  world,  they  can  begin  the  climb  back  to  their  original  home. 
This  knowledge  also  modifies  their  relation  to  and  activity  in  the  world,  resulting 
most  commonly  in  the  ascetic  character  of  gnostic  groups. — J.S.H. 

684r.  M.  Krause  and  P.  Labib,  Gnostische  und  Hermetische  Schriften  aus 
Codex  II  und  Codex  VI  [cf.  NT  A  18,  p.  258]. 

G.  Godron,  BiblOr  32  (1-2,  75)  52-57. — This  very  careful  edition  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  the  study  of  Coptic  and  especially  to  the  diffusion  of  the  texts 
themselves.  The  reviewer  lists  detailed  observations  on  the  texts,  mostly  dealing 
with  matters  of  translation.  In  Exegesis  on  the  Soul  and  Thunder  one  can  observe 
the  influence  of  grammatically  feminine  words  on  the  development  of  the  thought 
itself.— G.W.M. 


685  r.  - ,  Idem. 

H.-M.  Schenke,  “Sprachliche  und  exegetische  Probleme  in  den  beiden  letzten 
Schriften  des  Codex  II  von  Nag  Hammadi,”  OrLitZeit  70  (1,  75)  5-13. — The 
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long-awaited  appearance  of  this  edition  is  welcome,  and  barring  some  details,  the 
text  presented  is  a  reliable  one.  The  reviewer  offers  a  series  of  corrections  and 
suggestions  for  translation,  transcription,  and  reconstruction,  limited  for  reasons 
of  space  to  the  last  two  works  of  Codex  II,  Exegesis  on  the  Soul  and  Book  of 
Thomas.  Several  opportunities  for  the  reviewer  to  collate  the  original  papyrus 
provide  material  for  an  additional  series  of  precisions. — G.W.M. 

686.  B.  Layton,  “The  Hypostasis  of  the  Archons,  or  The  Reality  of  the  Rulers,” 
HarvTlieolRev  67  (4,  74)  351-425. 

The  main  part  of  the  article  presents  a  critical  edition  of  tractate  CG  11,4  from 
Nag  Hammadi  based  on  examination  of  the  manuscript  itself,  a  new  English  trans¬ 
lation  on  facing  pages,  and  brief  textual  notes  at  the  bottom.  The  preface  describes 
the  codex  and  its  script,  gives  a  classified  table  of  errors,  and  discusses  these 
issues:  title  (found  only  at  the  end  of  the  work),  original  language  (Greek), 
author  (a  Christian,  possibly  drawing  on  distinct  sources  but  combining  them  in  a 
unified  structure  characterized  by  his  own  perspective  and  voice),  ancient  testi¬ 
monies  (all  indirect,  pointing  to  apocryphal  traditions  about  a  certain  Naamah, 
Horaia,  Norea,  or  Orea,  known  either  as  the  recalcitrant  wife  of  Noah,  or  as  the 
sibling  and  wife  of  Seth  and  founder  of  the  gnostic  race),  intellectual  background 
(a  mediated  background,  partly  Jewish  with  characteristic  gnostic  inversion  of 
OT  values  and  partly  Platonic,  resulting  in  a  work  that  is  sectarian  and  esoteric 
despite  its  overt  biblicism),  date  (perhaps  early  3rd  century),  Coptic  grammar 
(evidence  that  the  translator  spoke  Subachmimic  but  attempted  to  conform  to  the 
neutral  Sahidic  dialect,  and  a  catalogue  of  grammatical  forms).  The  preface  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  critical  resume  of  earlier  scholarship  on  the  text,  a  list  of  dramatis 
personae,  and  a  plot  summary.  [To  be  continued.] — B.L.  (Author.) 

687r.  K.  Rudolph  (ed.),  Gnosis  und  Gnostizismus  [cf.  NT  A  19,  p.  404]. 

G.  Quispel,  VigChrist  29  (3,  75)  235-238. — This  is  an  odd  book.  It  purports  to 
present  a  report  on  ways  of  research  on  gnosticism,  but  contains  nothing  specific 
about  the  Nag  Hammadi  codices,  the  Manichean  writings  of  Turfan  and  Medinet 
Madi,  Lady  Drower’s  Mandaean  scrolls,  and  other  historical  materials.  It  only 
offers  rather  metaphysical  and  idealistic  speculations  about  the  essence  of  gnosis, 
written  by  scholars  from  F.  C.  Baur  to  H.  J.  W.  Drijvers.  Even  so  it  is  not  repre¬ 
sentative  because  it  plays  down  the  Jewish  origin  of  Christian  gnosticism,  under¬ 
stands  the  term  “philosophy”  in  a  narrow  sense,  contains  no  article  by  W.  Bousset, 
and  includes  defenses  by  R.  Reitzenstein  and  G.  Widengren  of  the  now  discredited 
“Saved  Savior”  theory.  If  Rudolph  had  followed  recent  developments  in  early 
church  history  and  were  more  familiar  with  the  Jewish-Christian  foundations  of 
Syriac  Christianity,  he  would  have  less  naive  ideas  about  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
and  the  Hymn  of  the  Pearl  and  would  see  their  implications  for  the  gnostic  prob¬ 
lem.  Any  survey  of  early  research  on  gnosticism  should  take  into  account  the 
contributions  of  G.  Arnold,  Mosheim,  and  A.  Neander. — D.J.H. 

688.  M.  Simonetti,  “Note  sull’interpretazione  gnostica  dell’Antico  Testamento,” 
VetChrist  10  (1,  73)  103-126.  [Cf.  §  18-747.] 

Several  instructive  forms  of  gnostic  interpretation  are  illustrated  by  commen- 
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taries  on  the  story  of  Eve’s  creation  (Gen  2:21  ff.)  in  Gospel  of  Philip  116  and 
the  account  of  the  fall  (Gen  3:1  ff.)  in  the  same  work  119.  Gospel  of  Philip  109 
also  postulates  an  adulterous  union  of  Eve  with  the  Demiurge  from  which  sprang 
Cain  and  Abel.  Catholic  exegesis  of  the  same  period  distinguished  literal  and 
spiritual  interpretations,  one  for  ordinary  Christians  and  the  spiritual  interpretation 
for  the  more  gifted  and  pious,  but  both  levels  of  meaning  were  believed  to  be  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  gnostics  on  the  other  hand  argued  for  two  sources 
of  inspiration.  The  Demiurge  was  at  the  source  of  the  literal  meaning  intended  for 
the  psychics  and  Sophia  was  at  the  source  of  the  profound  spiritual  meaning  in¬ 
tended  for  the  privileged  gnostics. — M.A.F. 

689r.  Tractatus  Tripartitus,  Pars  I :  De  Supernis,  ed.  R.  Kasser  et  al.  [cf.  NT  A 
19,  p.  127]. 

A.  Orbe,  “En  torno  a  un  tratado  gnostico  ( Tractatus  Tripartitus,  Pars  1  De 
Supernis) ,”  Gregorianum  56  (3,  ’75)  558-566. — The  long-awaited  publication  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Tripartite  Tractate  is  something  of  a  disappointment,  for  it 
does  not  add  much  to  our  understanding  of  Valentinianism.  The  work  pretends  to 
be  an  exposition  of  the  divine  pleroma  in  philosophical  language,  but  because  it 
avoids  the  use  of  biblical  citations  and  the  Valentinian  myths,  it  is  a  rather  im¬ 
poverished  exposition.  The  edition  is  a  very  competent  one  but  the  annotations  are 
uneven. — G.W.M. 

690.  K.  Wekel,  “  ‘Die  drei  Stelen  des  Seth.’  Die  funfte  Schrift  aus  Nag-Hammadi- 
Codex  VII,”  TheolLitZeit  100  (8,  ’75)  571-580. 

Translation,  with  a  brief  introduction,  by  the  Berlin  research  group  of  CG  VII, 
5,  Three  Steles  of  Seth.  The  text  is  important  as  a  Sethian  document  and  as  an 
example  of  Gnostic  prayer.  It  is  proposed  that  the  enigmatic  title  piger  Adamas, 
which  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Coptic  Gnostic  literature,  should  be  rendered  “the 
holy  Adam.” — G.W.M. 

691.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  “‘Jewish  Gnosis’  and  Gnostic  Origins:  A  Survey,”  Heh 
UnCollAnn  45  (’74)  177-189. 

The  term  “Gnosticism”  should  be  reserved  for  2nd-century  Christian  sects.  The 
trends  and  tendencies  in  this  direction  in  the  1st  century  (e.g.  Philo,  Qumran 
community)  belong  to  the  wider  realm  of  “Gnosis.”  Earlier  movements  must  be 
regarded  as  at  most  pre-gnostic,  though  they  may  have  contributed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Gnosis  and  Gnosticism.  Here  we  should  include  Platonism  and  Stoicism  as 
well  as  various  aspects  of  Judaism.  The  lines  of  distinction,  however,  should  not  be 
so  rigidly  drawn  as  to  suggest  that  there  could  be  no  interaction  between  one  sphere 
and  another. — D.J.H. 
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Biblical  Studies  in  Contemporary  Thought.  The  Tenth  Anniversary  Commemora¬ 
tive  Volume  of  the  Trinity  College  Biblical  Institute  1966-1975,  ed.  M.  Ward 
(Somerville,  MA:  Greeno,  Hadden  &  Co.,  1975,  paper;  Burlington,  VT:  Trinity 
College  Biblical  Institute),  iii  and  188  pp.  LCN :  75-17036.  ISBN:  0-913550-07-8. 

The  thirteen  articles  in  this  volume  are  intended  to  reflect  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  topics  explored  during  the  annual  sessions  of  the  institute:  T.  A.  Collins  on 
the  debate  about  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  P.  G.  Duncker  on  the  transmission  of 
divine  revelation  according  to  Vatican  II,  B.  W.  Anderson  on  human  dominion 
over  nature,  E.  B.  Borowitz  on  what  knowledge  Judaism  feels  it  possesses,  R.  E. 
Brown  on  the  impact  on  catechetics  of  new  approaches  to  the  Bible  and  theology, 
K.  J.  Cathcart  on  the  divine  warrior  and  the  war  of  Yahweh  in  Nahum,  C.  Stuhl- 
mueller  on  reality  of  presence  and  praise  in  the  Psalms,  P.  F.  Ellis  on  the  patterns 
and  structures  of  Mk,  E.  H.  Maly  on  creation  in  the  NT,  M.  L.  Mowry  on  charis¬ 
matic  gifts  in  Paul,  J.  D.  Quinn  on  ministry  in  the  NT,  C.  H.  Gordon  on  Ugarit 
and  its  significance  for  biblical  studies,  and  G.  E.  Wright  on  the  significance  of  Ai 
in  the  third  millennium  B.C.  There  is  a  foreword  by  the  editor,  a  list  of  faculty  at 
the  institute  over  the  last  ten  years,  and  a  photograph  of  Wright  (to  whose 
memory  the  volume  is  dedicated). 

R.  Brownrigg,  The  Twelve  Apostles  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1974,  $12.95),  248 
pp.  Illustrated.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-21569.  ISBN:  0-02-517400-6. 

The  primary  task  of  this  book  is  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  each  member  of  the 
Twelve  and  to  sketch  each  individual’s  character  as  far  as  the  NT,  the  apocrypha, 
and  the  early  ecclesiastical  histories  seem  to  reveal  it.  After  an  introductory  section 
on  the  Twelve  as  the  messianic  community,  the  members  of  that  group  are  dis¬ 
cussed  according  to  this  pattern:  Andrew  and  Peter,  James  and  John,  Philip  and 
Bartholomew,  Matthew  and  James,  Simon  and  Judas,  Thomas,  Judas  Iscariot,  and 
Matthias.  A  section  on  Luke’s  portrayal  of  the  apostles  in  Acts  and  on  Paul’s 
apostleship  concludes  the  volume.  Color  and  black-and-white  reproductions  of 
famous  paintings,  photographs,  and  maps  are  interspersed  throughout  the  text. 
Brownrigg,  who  is  rector  of  a  parish  in  Surrey,  is  also  the  author  of  Who's  Who 
in  the  New  Testament  (1971). 

C.  Buzzetti,  La  parola  tradotta.  Aspetti  linguistici,  ermeneutici  e  teologici  della 
traduzione  della  sacra  scrittura,  Pubblicazioni  del  Pontificio  Seminario  Lombardo 
in  Roma,  Ricerche  di  Scienze  Teologiche  12  (Brescia:  Morcelliana,  1973,  paper 
5,500  L),  405  pp.  Bibliography. 

Seeking  to  explore  the  problems  confronting  translators  of  the  Bible  and  to 
provide  for  them  concrete  applications  of  hermeneutical  theory,  this  study  presents 
discussions  on  ten  major  aspects  of  the  translation  process:  Bible  translation  and 
modern  linguistic  theory,  the  gap  between  ancient  and  modern  cultures,  the  literary 
character  of  the  Bible,  formal  equivalence  and  dynamic  equivalence,  proclamation 
and  translation,  the  “popular”  nature  of  liturgical  translations,  translation  and 
interpretation,  translation  and  the  language  of  a  community,  translating  an  inspired 
text,  and  the  value  and  presence  of  the  biblical  word  mediated  through  translations. 
There  is  a  brief  preface  by  C.  M.  Martini.  Buzzetti  has  expressed  his  views  on 
some  of  these  topics  in  several  recent  articles  [§§  17-437 ;  19-452,  879;  20-33]. 

Christianity,  Judaism  and  Other  Greco-Roman  Cults.  Studies  for  Morton  Smith 
at  Sixty,  Part  1:  New  Testament  (xi  and  330  pp.,  84  gld.)  ;  Part  2:  Early  Chris¬ 
tianity  (vii  and  227  pp.,  72  gld.)  ;  Part  3:  Judaism  before  70  (vii  and  248  pp., 
78  gld.)  ;  Part  4:  Judaism  after  70  and  Other  Greco-Roman  Cults  (vii  and  241  pp., 
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64  gld.),  ed.  J.  Neusner,  Studies  in  Judaism  in  Late  Antiquity  12  (Leiden:  Brill, 
1975).  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04215-6;  90-04-04216-4. 

The  first  part  has  twelve  NT  studies:  H.  Koester  on  NT  introduction,  J.  Z. 
Smith  on  aretalogy  and  gospel,  W.  R.  Farmer  on  a  fresh  approach  to  Q,  T.  A. 
Burkill  on  Mk  as  damnation  history,  J.  A.  Sanders  on  the  interpretation  of  Isa 
61:1-3  up  through  its  use  in  Lk  4:18-19,  T.  Baarda  on  the  text  and  transmission  of 
Lk  12:13-14  from  Marcion  to  Augustine,  W.  A.  Meeks  on  Johannine  Christianity 
and  Judaism,  P.  Parker  on  the  kinship  of  Jn  and  Acts,  M.  Wilcox  on  studying  the 
speeches  in  Acts,  P.  Benoit  on  the  state  of  research  on  Col  1:15-20,  E.  E.  Ellis  on 
trends  in  research  on  Paul  and  his  opponents,  and  G.  W.  Buchanan  on  the  present 
state  of  scholarship  on  Hebrews.  In  the  second  part  there  are  eleven  items:  R. 
Scroggs  on  the  earliest  Christian  communities  as  sectarian  movement,  S.  R. 
Isenberg  on  power  through  Temple  and  Torah  in  Greco-Roman  Palestine,  M. 
Simon  on  Judeo-Christianity,  S.  E.  Johnson  on  Asia  Minor  and  early  Christianity, 
D.  W.  O’Connor  on  Peter  in  Rome,  M.  Philonenko  on  allusions  to  1  Enoch  in  the 
Asclepius ,  S.  G.  F.  Brandon  on  Christ  in  verbal  and  depicted  imagery,  K.  and 
U.  Schubert  on  the  expulsion  from  paradise  in  the  catacombs  of  the  Via  Latina  in 
Rome,  M.  V.  Anastos  on  the  election  and  coronation  of  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
S.  Gero  on  Hypatius  of  Ephesus  and  the  cult  of  images,  and  E.  S.  Frerichs  on 
contemporary  ecclesiastical  approaches  to  biblical  interpretation.  There  are  twelve 
articles  in  the  third  part:  Y.  Muffs  on  divine  investitures  in  the  midrash  in  the 
light  of  Neo-Babylonian  royal  grants,  B.  A.  Levine  on  the  origins  of  the  Aramaic 
legal  formulary  at  Elephantine,  A.  I.  Baumgarten  on  myth  and  midrash  with 
respect  to  Gen  9:20-29,  E.  J.  Bickerman  on  the  Jewish  historian  Demetrios,  J.  A. 
Goldstein  on  the  tales  of  the  Tobiads,  H.  R.  Moehring  on  the  Acta  pro  Judaeis  in 
Josephus’  Antiquities,  G.  Vermes  on  the  archangel  Sariel  in  the  Targum  and  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  R.  N.  Frye  on  Qumran  and  Iran,  R.  A.  Kraft  on  the  multiform 
Jewish  heritage  of  early  Christianity,  R.  J.  Z.  Werblowsky  on  purification  and 
proselyte  baptism,  J.  Lightstone  on  the  Sadducees  versus  the  Pharisees  in  Tannaitic 
sources,  and  L.  H.  Feldman  on  recent  scholarship  regarding  Masada.  The  studies 
in  the  fourth  part  are  by  W.  S.  Green,  G.  G.  Porton,  Neusner,  B.  M.  Bokser, 

L.  I.  Levine,  W.  G.  Braude,  M.  Boyce,  K.  Rudolph,  R.  M.  Grant,  and  S.  Isser.  A 
bibliography  of  the  honoree’s  writings  (compiled  by  A.  T.  Kraabel)  is  also 
included. 

H.  Conzelmann  and  A.  Lindemann,  Arbeitsbuch  sum  Neuen  Testament,  Uni- 
Taschenbiicher  52  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1975,  paper  DM  22.80),  xvi  and 
440  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-16-132291-6. 

This  handbook  begins  with  an  explanation  of  the  methods  used  in  NT  scholar¬ 
ship  today  (e.g.  textual  criticism,  literary  criticism,  redaction  criticism)  and 
then  presents  a  description  of  the  world  in  which  the  early  church  took  shape 
(e.g.  Palestinian  Judaism,  Hellenism,  Gnosis).  The  historical  and  theological  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  individual  NT  writings  are  examined  according  to  this  pattern:  Paul’s 
letters,  the  deutero-Pauline  letters,  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts,  the  Johannine 
writings,  Hebrews,  catholic  epistles,  Revelation,  and  (as  an  appendix)  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Fathers.  Finally,  there  is  a  description  of  the  work  and  teaching  of  Jesus  as 
well  as  a  sketch  of  the  early  church’s  history.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  explain  the 
methods  and  results  of  critical  exegesis  so  that  the  reader  may  understand  the 
way  that  leads  to  these  results  and  may  be  able  to  walk  that  way  independently. 
Lindemann’s  doctoral  dissertation  on  Ephesians  was  recently  published  as  Die 
Aufhebung  der  Zeit  (1975). 

M.  Dibelius,  Geschichte  der  urchristlichen  Literatur,  Theologische  Bucherei  58 
(Munich:  Kaiser,  1975,  paper  DM  25),  188  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-459-01003-7. 

A  revision  of  the  1926  German  edition  in  the  light  of  the  changes  introduced  in 
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the  1936  English  version  entitled  A  Fresh  Approach  to  the  New  Testament  and 
Early  Christian  Literature.  The  major  sections  in  the  book  deal  with  the  Gospels; 
apocalypses ;  letters ;  essays,  sermons,  and  tracts  in  letter  form ;  exhortations  of  an 
ethical  and  church-law  nature;  cultic  material;  and  acts  of  the  apostles.  The  NT 
canonical  writings,  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  the  NT  apocrypha  are  studied  under 
these  general  headings.  There  is  also  a  six-page  foreword  by  F.  Hahn  and  a  bibli¬ 
ography  of  D’s  major  writings  arranged  according  to  the  date  of  their  publication. 

A.  Grabner-Haider  (ed.),  La  Biblia  y  nuestro  lenguaje.  Hermeneutica  concreta, 
trans.  M.  Villanueva,  Biblioteca  Herder,  Seccion  de  Sagrada  Escritura  150 
(Barcelona:  Herder,  1975,  paper),  519  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-254-0975-6 
(cloth),  84-254-0976-4  (paper). 

A  translation  of  Die  Bibel  und  unsere  Sprache  (1970).  The  first  part  presents 
fourteen  articles  on  fundamental  biblical  concepts  (God,  word  of  God,  faith,  sin, 
Jesus  Christ,  etc.).  The  exegetical  data  is  examined  first,  and  then  hermeneutical 
considerations  are  offered.  The  contributors  to  this  section  are  E.  Zenger,  K. 
Gouders,  J.  Marbock,  L.  Mattern,  D.  Zeller,  G.  Hierzenberger,  W.  Langer,  D. 
Dormeyer,  and  Grabner-Haider.  The  second  part  examines  modern  sociological 
concepts  (e.g.  tolerance,  authority,  revolution)  with  reference  to  the  biblical  ex¬ 
perience.  The  articles  are  placed  under  five  headings:  social  structures,  social 
praxis,  anthropology,  philosophy,  theology.  Among  the  many  contributors  are 
G.  Kutscher,  G.  Theissen,  P.  M.  Zulehner,  K.-H.  Ohlig,  and  Grabner-Haider. 
Finally,  there  is  a  critique  of  metaphysical  (religious)  language  by  K.  Weinke. 
This  volume  is  intended  to  complement  V ocabulario  prdctico  de  la  Biblia  (1974). 

Grace  Upon  Grace.  Essays  in  Honor  of  Lester  J.  Kuyper,  ed.  J.  I.  Cook  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1975,  $6.95),  154  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  LCN :  75-12903. 
ISBN:  0-8028-3463-9. 

Twelve  studies  to  honor  Professor  Kuyper  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
after  25  years  of  teaching  at  Western  Theological  Seminary  in  Holland,  MI.  Two 
articles  are  concerned  with  the  use  of  the  OT  in  the  NT :  E.  E.  Ellis  on  exegetical 
patterns  in  1  Corinthians  and  Romans  and  R.  C.  Oudersluys  on  the  exodus  in 
Hebrews.  The  other  contributors  are  H.  Berkhof,  J.  Muilenberg,  H.  S.  Gehman, 

G.  E.  Wright,  J.  C.  Rylaarsdam,  Cook,  S.  J.  De  Vries,  V.  H.  Kooy,  M.  H. 
Woudstra,  and  T.  C.  Vriezen.  There  is  a  preface  by  the  editor,  a  personal  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  I.  J.  Hesselink,  a  photograph  of  the  honoree,  and  a  bibliography  of  his 
publications. 

H.  Harris,  The  Tubingen  School  (Oxford:  Clarendon,  1975,  £9.50  or  $26.50), 
xiii  and  288  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-19-826642-1. 

Designed  as  a  sequel  to  the  author’s  biography  of  D.  F.  Strauss  (1973),  this 
study  traces  the  history  of  the  Tubingen  School — its  rise  (1835-41),  its  formation 
and  consolidation  (1842-46),  and  its  decline  and  dissolution  (1847-60).  The  first 
part  focuses  on  eight  of  its  members:  F.  C.  Baur,  E.  Zeller,  A.  Schwegler,  K.  C. 
Planck,  K.  R.  Kostlin,  A.  Ritschl,  A.  Hilgenfeld,  and  G.  Volkmar.  The  second 
part  treats  Baur’s  theological  development  and  viewpoint  as  well  as  the  history  of 
the  school  with  reference  to  its  views  on  early  Christianity.  Harris  concludes  that 
the  Tubingen  School  has  taught  us  that  biblical  exegesis  and  interpretation  with¬ 
out  conscious  or  unconscious  dogmatic  presuppositions  are  impossible. 

A.  M.  Hunter,  The  New  Testament  for  Today  (Atlanta:  Knox,  1975,  paper 
$2.95),  viii  and  86  pp.  LCN:  74-31491.  ISBN:  0-8042-0351-2. 

After  a  general  look  at  the  NT  library,  this  volume  picks  out  ten  of  the  chief 
books  for  special  study:  Mk,  Lk,  Jn,  Acts,  Rom,  Phlm,  Phil,  Heb,  1  Pet,  and  Rev. 
Questions  for  discussion  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Hunter,  who  has 
recently  retired  as  professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  tries  to  reflect 
the  findings  of  modern  scholarship,  to  avoid  theological  jargon,  and  to  show  that 
the  NT  still  contains  “a  Word  from  the  Beyond  for  our  human  predicament.” 
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E.  Krentz,  The  Historical-Critical  Method,  Guides  to  Biblical  Scholarship  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  Fortress,  1975,  paper  $2.75),  vii  and  88  pp.  LCN:  74-26345.  ISBN: 
0-8006-0460-1. 

Designed  to  orient  college  and  seminary  students  toward  intelligent  participation 
in  evaluating  the  historical-critical  method,  this  study  first  traces  the  rise  of  the 
historical-critical  study  of  the  Bible  against  the  background  of  differing  approaches 
to  historical  study  and,  more  particularly,  classical  philology.  Then,  a  description 
of  the  goals  and  techniques  used  by  both  secular  historians  and  biblical  scholars 
shows  that  both  use  comparable  methods.  The  final  chapters  treat  the  presupposi¬ 
tions  and  achievements  of  historical  criticism  and  the  recent  theological  discussion 
inspired  by  use  of  the  method.  Krentz,  who  is  professor  of  NT  at  Concordia  Semi¬ 
nary  in  Exile  (Seminex)  in  St.  Louis,  concludes  that  “the  Reformation  legacy  of 
concern  for  the  historical  sense  of  the  Bible  marked  a  decisive  turn  that  culminated 
in  historical-critical  methods  of  interpretation.” 

J.  Lujan  (ed.),  Concordancias  del  Nuevo  Testamento,  Biblioteca  Herder,  Seccion 
de  Sagrada  Escritura  135  (Barcelona:  Herder,  1975,  cloth  850  pts.,  paper  750  pts.), 
623  pp.  ISBN:  84-254-1019-3  (cloth),  84-254-1018-5  (paper). 

An  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  words  (except  particles  and  some  prepositions 
and  conjunctions)  that  are  contained  in  the  Spanish  NT.  The  base  text  is  the 
ecumenical  version  prepared  under  the  direction  of  S.  de  Ausejo  (1968;  4th  ed., 
1974).  The  information  is  presented  according  to  this  plan:  the  Spanish  word, 
related  terms  in  parentheses,  the  NT  texts  in  which  the  term  appears  (arranged 
according  to  their  biblical  order),  giving  the  contexts  in  which  the  word  occurs. 
There  are  two  columns  to  each  page. 

R.  Marle,  Parler  de  Dieu  aujourd’hui.  La  theologie  hermeneutique  de  Gerhard 
Ebeling,  Cogitatio  Fidei  82  (Paris:  Cerf,  1975,  paper),  243  pp. 

Intended  neither  as  a  commentary  on  Ebeling’s  writings  nor  as  a  synthesis  of 
his  theology,  this  study  focuses  on  Ebeling’s  concern  with  hermeneutics  as  the 
driving  force  of  his  theological  project.  It  revolves  around  Ebeling’s  responses  to 
the  questions  of  how  one  is  to  read  Scripture  and  how  one  is  to  speak  of  God  to 
people  of  our  times.  The  major  topics  treated  are  the  determination  of  the  herme¬ 
neutical  task  under  Luther’s  influence,  a  new  way  of  speaking  about  God  under 
Luther’s  influence,  speaking  about  God  in  the  light  of  the  theological  tradition,  the 
challenge  of  modern  times,  and  the  way  toward  a  theological  doctrine  of  language. 
Marie  is  also  the  author  of  Bultmann  et  V interpretation  du  Nouveau  Testament 
(1956;  2nd  ed.,  1966). 

D.  M.  McFarlan,  Who  &  What  &  Where  in  the  Bible  (Atlanta:  John  Knox, 
1974,  paper  $3.45),  199  pp.,  5  maps.  LCN:  74-3709.  ISBN:  0-8042-0001-7. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  set  down  briefly  and  plainly  the  essential  facts 
about  the  people  and  places  (from  Aaron  to  Zion)  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Little- 
known  individuals  and  obscure  places  have  been  omitted,  and  there  are  no  articles 
on  theological  or  philosophical  terms.  There  are,  however,  some  general  articles 
(e.g.  on  parables,  miracles,  Sermon  on  the  Mount).  The  volume  is  intended  as  a 
reference  tool  for  students  in  senior  schools  and  colleges  and  for  “the  general 
reader.”  There  is  a  foreword  by  W.  Barclay.  The  author  is  professor  of  religious 
education  at  Jordanhill  College  of  Education  in  Glasgow. 

P.  H.  Menoud,  Jesus-Christ  et  la  Foi.  Recherches  neotestamentaires,  Bibliotheque 
theologique  (Neuchatel — Paris:  Delachaux  &  Niestle  1975,  paper),  357  pp.  ISBN: 
2-603-00029-2. 

A  collection  of  twenty-four  previously  published  articles.  The  four  items  on 
Pauline  theology  deal  with  marriage  and  celibacy  (1950),  the  thorn  and  the 
messenger  of  Satan  in  2  Cor  12:7  (1953),  the  influence  of  Paul’s  conversion  on 
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his  theology  (1953),  and  the  meaning  of  porthein  in  Gal  1:13,  23  and  Acts  9:21 
(1964).  The  ten  Lukan  studies  are  concerned  with  the  Western  text  and  the 
theology  of  Acts  (1951),  Acts  and  the  Eucharist  (1953),  the  ascension  (1954), 
the  plan  of  Acts  (1954),  the  additions  to  the  group  of  the  Twelve  apostles  accord¬ 
ing  to  Acts  [§  2-85],  Jesus  and  the  witnesses  to  him  with  respect  to  the  unity  of 
Lk-Acts  [§  5-731],  “during  forty  days”  in  Acts  1:3  (1962),  the  Lukan  Pentecost 
and  history  [§  7-551],  the  meaning  of  biazetai  in  Lk  16:16  (1970),  and  salvation  by 
faith  according  to  Acts  (1970).  After  articles  on  the  originality  of  Johannine 
thought  (1940)  and  on  Johannine  studies  from  R.  Bultmann  to  C.  K.  Barrett 
(1958),  there  are  eight  essays  on  aspects  of  NT  theology:  mia  ekklesia  (1946),  the 
unity  of  the  church  (1946),  the  baptism  of  infants  (1948),  church  and  ministries 
(1949),  the  early  church  and  Judaism  (1952),  the  Christian  understanding  of 
death  (1952),  the  people  of  God  (1964),  and  preaching  the  gospel  and  celebrating 
the  sacraments  (1968).  There  is  also  a  personal  appreciation  of  Menoud  by  J.-L. 
Leuba  (prepared  on  the  occasion  of  M’s  death  in  late  1973)  and  an  appreciation  of 
him  as  an  exegete  and  historian  by  O.  Cullmann. 

No  Famine  in  the  Land.  Studies  in  honor  of  John  L.  McKenzie,  eds.  J.  W. 
Flanagan  and  A.  Weisbrod  Robinson  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1975,  paper  $7), 
xii  and  349  pp.,  13  pp.  of  photographs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  75-33108. 
ISBN:  0-89130-051-1. 

Eighteen  articles  to  honor  McKenzie  on  the  occasion  of  his  65th  birthday.  Of 
particular  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  the  studies  by  K.  O’B.  Wicker  on  1st- 
century  marriage  ethics  in  the  light  of  the  NT  household  codes  and  Plutarch’s 
Conjugal  Precepts,  J.  A.  Fitzmyer  on  reconciliation  in  Pauline  theology,  R.  E. 
Brown  on  Luke’s  method  in  the  annunciation  narratives  of  Lk  1,  J.  D.  Crossan  on 
Jesus  and  pacifism,  R.  W.  Funk  on  the  significance  of  discourse  structure  for  the 
study  of  the  NT,  G.  S.  Sloyan  on  the  post-biblical  development  of  the  Petrine 
ministry,  B.  Cooke  on  the  “war  myth”  in  2nd-century  Christian  teaching,  P.  J. 
Cahill  on  myth  and  meaning  with  respect  to  demythologizing,  and  J.  M.  Robinson 
on  the  internal  word  in  history.  The  other  contributors  are  D.  N.  Freedman,  E. 
Bellefontaine,  G.  E.  Mendenhall,  J.  Blenkinsopp,  Flanagan,  R.  E.  Murphy, 
B.  Vawter,  J.  E.  Burkhart,  and  G.  Baum.  There  are  also  personal  appreciations 
by  T.  N.  Munson  and  A.  Weisbrod  Robinson,  photographs  of  the  honoree,  and  a 
bibliography  of  his  publications  (compiled  by  D.  H.  Wimmer  with  H.  M.  Culkin). 

S.  P.  Re'emi  (ed.),  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Delitsch  Hebrew  Translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  3  vols.  (Jerusalem:  “NUR”  Press,  1973-74,  $25),  xii  pp. 
(English),  x  and  633  pp.  (Hebrew). 

This  concordance  to  F.  Delitzsch’s  Hebrew  translation  of  the  NT  (1st  ed.,  1877) 
employs  the  basic  pattern  of  the  Hatch-Redpath  concordance  to  the  Septuagint. 
Each  term  is  presented  according  to  this  plan:  Hebrew  word,  Greek  equivalent (s) , 
list  of  occurrences  (with  context)  in  their  biblical  order,  each  with  a  reference  to 
the  appropriate  Greek  meaning.  The  concordance  contains  90,000  entries  appearing 
in  a  format  of  three  columns  to  each  page.  Re‘emi  is  a  Church  of  Scotland  pastor  in 
Tiberias,  and  the  project  was  inspired  by  the  United  Christian  Council  in  Israel. 
There  is  a  brief  foreword  by  D.  Flusser.  For  a  review  article  on  the  concordance, 
see  §  19-457r.  The  volumes  can  be  ordered  from  Dugith  Publishers,  P.O.B.  154, 
Jerusalem,  Israel. 

J.  M.  Rife,  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  New  Testament  (New  York:  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  1975,  $8.75),  xii  and  158  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-80276.  ISBN: 
0-8022-2148-3. 

The  result  of  over  thirty  years  of  teaching,  this  introduction  outlines  “more  or 
less  briefly”  those  matters  that  the  author  thinks  should  be  considered  by  college 
students  taking  a  one-semester  course  or  by  any  persons  interested  in  the  history 
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and  ideas  of  the  NT.  There  are  five  major  sections:  general  survey,  Paul’s  life 
and  letters,  the  Gospels  (oral  and  written),  apocalyptic  writings,  and  letters  and 
treatises.  There  are  also  appendixes  on  historical  events  from  Alexander  to  Con¬ 
stantine,  passages  illustrative  of  naive  concepts,  the  sayings  on  the  cross,  famous 
ascension  narratives,  and  Lk  9:51 — 18:14. 

J.  Schreiner  (ed.),  Forma  y  proposita  del  Nuevo  Testamento.  Introduccion  a  su 
problematic  a,  Biblioteca  Herder,  Seccion  de  Sagrada  Escritura  129  (Barcelona: 
Herder,  1973,  paper),  474  pp.,  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Originally  published  in  German  as  Gestalt  und  Anspruch  des  Neuen  Testaments 
(1969),  this  volume  presents  twenty  articles  on  various  aspects  of  NT  study: 
Schreiner  on  the  NT  message  and  the  word  of  God  in  the  OT,  G.  Dautzenberg  on 
the  language  and  form  of  the  NT  writings,  J.  Gnilka  on  Paul  and  his  transmission 
of  the  primitive  Christian  kerygma  to  the  Gentiles,  P.  Seidensticker  on  Paul’s  view 
of  the  believer’s  new  existence,  K.  Maly  on  Paul  as  founder  of  communities, 
Dautzenberg  on  theology  and  care  of  souls  according  to  the  Pauline  tradition 
(2  Thes,  Col,  Eph),  N.  Brox  on  ministry,  church  and  theology  in  the  post- 
apostolic  age  (Pastorals),  P.  Hoffmann  on  the  beginnings  of  theology  in  Q,  K. 
Kertelge  on  the  epiphany  of  Jesus  in  Mk,  G.  Ziener  on  the  Synoptic  question, 
W.  Trilling  on  Matthew  as  the  ecclesiastical  Evangelist,  K.  Loning  on  Luke  as  the 
theologian  of  salvation,  Dautzenberg  on  the  story  of  Jesus  in  Jn,  A.  Schulz  on  the 
basic  forms  of  the  primitive  paraenesis,  E.  Fiorenza  on  the  theological  under¬ 
standing  of  Hebrews,  W.  Thiising  on  faith  in  love  in  the  Johannine  epistles,  Ziener 
on  the  security  of  sound  doctrine  in  the  NT  period,  R.  Pesch  on  eschatology  and 
apocalyptic  in  the  Gospels  and  epistles,  Fiorenza  on  the  theology  of  Revelation, 
and  Schreiner  on  the  NT  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Also  included  are  a  chrono¬ 
logical  synopsis  of  the  NT  writings  (by  A.  Kretzer),  bibliographies  (by  Dautzen¬ 
berg  and  A.  Martinez  Riu),  and  maps  and  plans  in  a  sleeve  on  the  inside  of  the 
back  cover. 

M.  Seybold,  et  al.,  La  revelation  dans  Vecriture,  la  patristique,  la  scolastique, 
trans.  A.  Chazelle,  Histoire  des  dogmes.  Tome  I:  Les  fondements  de  la  foi  (Paris: 
Cerf,  1974,  paper),  388  pp.  Bibliographies. 

Originally  published  in  German  in  1971,  this  volume  begins  with  A.  Sand’s 
survey  of  the  OT,  intertestamental,  and  NT  data  regarding  revelation.  Then  there 
are  four  other  major  sections:  P.  Stockmeier  on  revelation  in  the  early  patristic 
period,  Seybold  on  the  theme  of  revelation  in  the  later  patristic  period  and  in  the 
beginnings  of  Scholasticism,  U.  Horst  on  the  concept  of  revelation  in  high  Scholas¬ 
ticism,  and  P.  R.  Cren  on  the  notion  of  revelation  in  the  thought  of  William  of 
Occam  and  Gabriel  Biel. 

E.  S.  Shaffer,  ‘Kubla  Khan ’  and  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  Mythological  School 
in  Biblical  Criticism  and  Secular  Literature  1770-1880  (New  York:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1975,  $25),  x  and  361  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  74-79141. 
ISBN:  0-521-20478-x. 

This  volume  outlines  the  development  of  the  “mythological  school”  of  European 
biblical  criticism,  especially  in  its  German  origins  and  its  reception  in  England,  and 
studies  the  influence  of  this  movement  in  the  writings  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  F. 
Holderlin,  R.  Browning,  and  G.  Eliot.  The  six  major  chapters  deal  with  Coleridge’s 
unwritten  epic  ( The  Fall  of  Jerusalem),  Revelation  and  the  lyrical  ballad,  the 
oriental  idyll,  Holderlin’s  “Patmos”  ode  and  “Kubla  Khan,”  Browning’s  views  on 
St.  John,  and  Eliot’s  Daniel  Deronda.  The  appendixes  present  J.  G.  Eichhorn’s 
outline  of  the  poetic  action  of  Revelation  and  Holderlin’s  “Patmos”  in  an  English 
translation  and  the  German  original.  Shaffer,  who  is  lecturer  in  comparative 
literature  at  the  School  of  European  Studies  in  the  University  of  East  Anglia, 
sees  the  “Orientalism”  that  features  so  strongly  in  these  writings  as  a  possible 
basis  for  comparison  of  European  with  non-European  literatures. 
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The  Six  Version  Parallel  New  Testament  (Carol  Stream,  IL:  Creation  House, 
1974),  xxxv  and  697  pp.  LCN :  74-76685. 

This  volume  presents  in  parallel  columns  three  contemporary  English  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  NT  (Jerusalem  Bible,  New  English  Bible,  Revised  Standard  Version), 
two  widely  accepted  paraphrases  (Living  Bible,  Phillips),  and  the  King  James 
Version.  It  is  the  publisher’s  hope  that  by  “comparing  translation  with  translation, 
we  can  discern  the  distinct  advantage  of  each  translation.  But  more  importantly,  we 
can  gain  new  insight  into  the  meaning  and  relevance  of  God’s  Word.”  The  title 
pages  and  prefaces  of  each  translation  are  also  reproduced  in  this  book. 

Society  of  Biblical  Literature.  1975  Seminar  Papers,  2  vols.,  ed.  G.  W.  MacRae 
(Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1975,  paper  $2.50  each),  v  and  221  pp. ;  v  and  264  pp. 
LCN:  75-28349.  ISBN:  0-89130-033-3  (vol.  1),  0-89130-032-5  (vol.  2). 

Thirty-three  papers  prepared  for  seminars  held  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  in  1975  in  Chicago.  Besides  papers  on  OT  and  patristic  topics, 
the  first  volume  has  four  items  on  Antioch  of  Syria:  W.  J.  Bennett,  Jr.  on  the 
excavations,  S.  S.  Bartchy  and  F.  W.  Norris  on  prosopography,  R.  L.  Wilken  on 
literary  evidence  for  the  physical  shape  of  the  city  and  Daphne,  and  J.  H. 
Charlesworth  on  early  Syriac  inscriptions.  Other  papers  relevant  to  the  NT  field 
are  J.  E.  Grimes  on  signals  of  discourse  structure  in  Koine  Greek,  S.  R.  Isenberg 
on  Mary  Douglas  and  Hellenistic  religions  (especially  Qumran),  D.  L.  Balch  on 
Josephus’  Against  Apion  2.145-296,  F.  E.  Brenk  on  the  religious  development  of 
Plutarch,  J.  Helgeland  on  Roman  army  religion,  and  R.  J.  Bull  on  the  mithraeum 
at  Caesarea  Maritima.  The  second  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  papers  on  the  NT: 

S.  Brown  on  the  prologues  of  Lk-Acts  in  relation  to  the  purpose  of  the  author, 

T.  C.  Smith  on  the  significance  of  the  Stephen  episode  in  Acts,  G.  D.  Fee  on 
rigorous  or  reasoned  eclecticism  in  NT  textual  criticism,  E.  J.  Epp  on  the  eclectic 
method  of  NT  textual  criticism  as  solution  or  symptom,  D.  Juel  on  the  function  of 
the  trial  of  Jesus  in  Mk,  G.  F.  Hawthorne  on  evidence  and  criteria  for  Christian 
prophecy  taken  as  sayings  of  Jesus,  D.  E.  Aune  on  Synoptic  passages  ostensibly 
influenced  by  early  Christian  prophets,  R.  Pregeant  on  process  hermeneutic  and 
Mt  25:31-46,  M.  Moscato  on  J.  Jervell’s  Luke  and  the  People  of  God,  S.  Wittig 
on  a  theory  of  polyvalent  reading,  B.  B.  Scott  on  Lk  15:11-32  from  a  structuralist 
perspective,  M.  A.  Tolbert  on  the  literary  criticism  of  Lk  15:11-32  from  a  psycho¬ 
analytic  viewpoint,  D.  O.  Via,  Jr.  on  the  Jungian  reading  of  Lk  15:11-32,  and 
J.  R.  Michaels  on  the  Johannine  words  of  Jesus  and  Christian  prophecy. 

J.  Wood,  The  Jesus  People  of  the  First  Century  (Fort  Washington,  PA:  Christian 
Literature  Crusade,  1974,  paper),  128  pp. 

Seeking  to  penetrate  behind  the  NT  writings  to  the  people  and  movements  that 
gave  rise  to  them,  this  book  traces  the  spread  of  Christianity  by  concentrating  on 
James,  Paul,  Matthew,  Hebrews,  Colossians-Ephesians  and  John,  and  Revelation. 
Chapters  on  the  worshipping  community  and  on  problems  and  possibilities  of 
interpreting  the  NT  evidence  conclude  the  discussion.  There  is  an  appendix  on 
form  criticism  and  the  story  of  the  church.  Wood  is  a  member  of  the  Tyndale 
Fellowship  for  Biblical  Research  in  Cambridge,  England,  where  he  now  teaches. 

Word  and  Spirit.  Essays  in  Honor  of  David  Michael  Stanley,  SJ.  on  his  60th 
Birthday,  ed.  J.  Plevnik  (Willowdale,  Ont.:  Regis  College,  1975,  paper  $7.50), 
xii  and  419  pp.  Bibliography. 

Of  the  nine  articles  prepared  to  honor  Stanley,  who  has  taught  at  Regis  College 
since  1952,  three  are  of  direct  relevance  to  the  NT  field:  A.  Ambrozic  on  “new 
teaching  with  power”  in  Mk  1:27,  J.  T.  Forestell  on  Jesus  and  the  Paraclete  in  Jn, 
and  J.  Plevnik  on  the  parousia  as  implication  of  Christ’s  resurrection  in  1  Thes 
4:13-18.  The  other  contributors  are  B.  Peckham,  F.  Buck,  J.  Egan,  F.  E.  Crowe, 
T.  Horvath,  and  J.-M.  Laporte.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree  and  his  curriculum 
vitae  (prepared  by  Plevnik)  are  also  included. 
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P.  J.  Achtemeier,  Mark,  Proclamation  Commentaries:  The  New  Testament  Wit¬ 
nesses  for  Preaching  1  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1975,  paper  $2.95),  vi  and  122  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  74-26333.  ISBN:  0-8006-0581-0. 

Inaugurating  a  series  of  companion  volumes  to  the  exegetical-homiletical  Procla¬ 
mation:  Aids  also  published  by  Fortress,  this  book  is  an  attempt  to  understand 
something  of  Mark’s  method  and  goals.  The  major  topics  treated  are  Mark’s 
intention,  his  method  of  creating  a  narrative,  structure,  Christology,  portrait  of 
Jesus  (preacher,  teacher,  miracle  worker),  the  passion,  the  disciples,  the  parousia, 
and  literary  problems  (e.g.  authorship,  date).  The  selected  bibliography  offers 
brief  comments  on  some  recent  studies  of  Mk.  In  a  foreword  G.  Krodel,  the  editor 
of  the  series,  states  that  the  aim  of  these  volumes  is  to  draw  the  reader  into  the 
discussion  of  significant  themes  found  in  a  particular  segment  of  NT  literature  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  understanding  the  kind  of  exegesis  presented  in  Proclama¬ 
tion:  Aids. 

R.  Banks,  Jesus  and  the  Law  in  the  Synoptic  Tradition,  Society  for  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Studies  Monograph  Series  28  (London — New  York — Melbourne:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1975,  $24.50),  x  and  310  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
75-7215.  ISBN:  0-521-20789-4. 

The  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  G.  W.  H.  Lampe)  accepted 
by  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1969,  this  study  is  concerned  with  Jesus’  attitude 
toward  the  Mosaic  Law  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  discerned  by  analysis  of  relevant 
material  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  preliminary  part  on  the  Law  in  the  OT, 
intertestamental,  and  later  Jewish  writings  revolves  around  three  pairs  of  opposites: 
achievement  or  purpose,  rigidity  or  flexibility,  eternity  or  provisionality.  The 
second  and  major  part  deals  with  the  Law  in  the  Synoptic  tradition  under  these 
headings:  incidental  sayings  and  actions,  debates  and  controversies,  extended 
teaching  (especially  the  speeches  against  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sermons  on  the 
Mount  and  Plain).  Banks  concludes  that  Jesus’  attitude  toward  the  Law  has  no 
counterpart  in  Jewish  tradition  and  is  much  more  radical  and  complex  than  past 
presentations  of  it  have  been  willing  to  allow.  He  has  incorporated  material  from 
his  articles  in  ExpTimes  [§  18-63]  and  JournBibLit  [§  19-85]. 

J.  Bligh,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  A  Discussion  on  Mt  5-7  (Slough:  St  Paul 
Publications,  1975,  paper  £1.65),  164  pp.  ISBN:  85439-118-5. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  commentary  is  to  examine  the  sayings  in  Mt  5 — 7  one 
by  one,  comparing  them  with  related  passages  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels,  in  order 
to  gain  a  clearer  view  of  the  noble  moral  ideal  proposed  by  Jesus  to  his  followers. 
Also,  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  Sermon’s  structure  by 
showing  that  the  obvious  numerical  patterns  (eight  beatitudes,  six  antitheses, 
three  good  works)  have  been  incorporated  into  larger  but  less  obvious  structures. 
Finally,  the  author  argues  that  Mt  5 — 7  depends  on  an  earlier  (now  lost)  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  which  was  based  (along  with  Luke’s  Sermon  on  the  Plain)  on  an 
even  earlier  (also  lost)  Sermon  on  the  Plain.  The  main  part  of  the  book  is  a  peri- 
cope-by-pericope  exposition  of  Mt  5 — 7. 

C.  E.  Carlston,  The  Parables  of  the  Triple  Tradition  (Philadelphia:  Fortress, 
1975,  $11.95),  xviii  and  249  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-26347.  ISBN: 
0-8006-0402-4. 

This  volume  investigates  the  parables  in  Mk  and  the  variant  forms  of  them  in 
Mt  and  Lk,  with  special  stress  on  the  meaning  of  those  parables  not  in  themselves 
but  as  part  of  the  texts  in  which  they  now  appear.  There  are  three  main  sections: 
the  Matthean  redaction,  the  Lukan  redaction,  and  the  Markan  parables.  Each  sec¬ 
tion  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  Evangelist’s  theory  of  parables  with  reference 
to  Mt  13:10-17;  Lk  8:9-19;  and  Mk  4:10-12  respectively.  Besides  the  redaction- 
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critical  issues,  the  question  of  the  material’s  authenticity  (“does  it  originate  with 
Jesus?”)  is  a  major  area  of  concern.  Carlston  is  Norris  Professor  of  NT  inter¬ 
pretation  at  Andover-Newton  Theological  School. 

M.  Coune,  Een  Feest  van  Licht  (Bruges:  Zevenkerken,  1975,  paper),  111  pp. 

- ,  Nous  acclamerons  I’etoile  inextinguible.  Un  commentaire  de  2  Pierre  I, 

16-21,  Transfigurance  13  (Bruges:  Zevenkerken,  1975,  paper),  31  pp. 

The  first  volume  discusses  the  Synoptic  narratives  of  the  transfiguration  (Mk 
9:2-8;  Mt  17:1-9;  Lk  9:28-36)  and  other  NT  passages  relevant  to  this  motif.  For 
the  author’s  views  on  these  passages,  see  also  his  article  in  French  in  AssembSeign 
[§  17-948].  Poems,  homilies,  comments,  and  other  material  on  the  transfiguration 
are  also  included.  The  second  volume  is  an  exegetical  analysis  of  2  Pet  1:16-21, 
in  which  C  concludes  that  despite'  the  passage’s  apparent  resemblances  to  the  trans¬ 
figuration  accounts,  the  Easter  kerygma  remains  central.  Selections  from  relevant 
patristic  writings  are  provided  in  French  translation. 

J.  D.  Crossan,  The  Dark  Interval.  Towards  a  Theology  of  Story  (Niles,  IL: 
Argus,  1975,  paper),  134  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN :  75-18800.  ISBN:  0-913592-52-8. 

Described  as  “a  map  of  the  highways  of  story,”  this  book  has  four  major  chap¬ 
ters:  a  theology  of  limit,  the  ways  of  story,  the  tradition  of  parable,  and  Jesus  as 
parabler.  It  is  also  designed  as  “indirect  introduction”  to  the  methodology  of  struc¬ 
turalist  analysis  and  makes  abundant  use  of  modern  poetry  to  increase  the  reader’s 
comprehension  of  the  Gospel  parables.  By  way  of  conclusion,  Crossan,  who  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  biblical  studies  at  DePaul  University  and  the  author  of  In  Parables 
(1973),  observes  that  Jesus  announced  the  kingdom  of  God  in  parables  but  the 
primitive  church  announced  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  parable  of  God. 

P.  De  Rosa,  Jesus  who  became  Christ  (London:  Collins,  1975,  £3.50),  287  pp. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  0-00-215376-9. 

iA  complement  to  the  author’s  Christ  and  Original  Sin  (1967),  this  book  aims  to 
spotlight  the  effect  of  Easter  faith  upon  some  of  the  more  important  matters  dealt 
with  in  the  Gospels  so  as  to  modify  the  reader’s  judgment  on  the  Gospels  as  a 

S  whole.  For  this  purpose  he  has  selected  the  infancy  narratives,  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
(with  a  heavy  emphasis,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  on  Jesus’  walking  on  the 
water),  and  the  resurrection  stories.  De  Rosa,  who  is  currently  a  radio  features 
producer,  is  especially  concerned  with  speaking  “to  the  common  man — by  no  means 
the  unintelligent  man — who  for  too  long  has  been  bemused  and  tormented  by 
academic  discussions  about  Jesus  .  .  .  .”  De  Rosa  was  formerly  vice-principal  and 
senior  lecturer  in  theology  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  London. 

Essays  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  Acts,  Neotestamentica  7  (Pretoria:  Die  Nuwe- 
Testamentiese  Werkgemeenskap  van  Suid-Afrika,  1973,  paper),  103  pp.  ISBN: 
0-620-01455-5. 

Six  papers  prepared  for  the  ninth  meeting  of  the  New  Testament  Society  of 
South  Africa  held  at  the  University  of  South  Africa  in  1973:  W.  C.  van  Unnik  on 
Lk  1:1-4,  H.  J.  B.  Combrink  on  the  structure  and  significance  of  Lk  4:16-30, 
C.  van  der  Waal  on  the  Temple  in  Lk,  W.  Nicol  on  tradition  and  redaction  in  Lk 
21:5-36,  J.  H.  Roberts  on  ekklesia  in  Acts,  and  B.  C.  Lategan  on  the  use  of  the  OT 
in  Lk-Acts  and  its  relevance  for  exegetical  method.  All  are  abstracted  in  this  issue 
of  NT  A. 

G.  Fischer,  Die  himmlischen  Wohnungen.  Untersuchungen  zu  Joh  14, 2f,  Euro- 
paische  Hochschulschriften,  Reihe  XXIII:  Theologie  38  (Bern:  H.  Lang,  1975, 
paper  55.20  Sw.  fr. ;  Frankfurt:  P.  Lang),  v  and  366  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-261-01403-2. 

The  author,  who  is  now  teaching  religion  in  Ulm,  concentrates  on  two  questions 
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raised  by  Jn  14:2-3:  What  is  the  history-of-religions  background  of  the  promise? 
What  eschatological  weight  does  it  have  within  the  Fourth  Gospel?  After  a 
detailed  exegetical  analysis  of  the  passage  (context,  style,  content),  the  notion  of 
'‘heavenly  dwellings”  is  explored  in  the  OT,  apocalyptic,  intertestamental  Judaism, 
rabbinic  literature,  the  NT,  and  gnostic  literature.  Fischer  stresses  John’s  origi¬ 
nality  in  shaping  the  logion.  In  the  third  major  part,  which  seeks  to  situate  the 
saying  within  Johannine  eschatology,  he  emphasizes  its  relation  to  Christology: 
Through  Jesus  the  disciples  too  have  a  future.  The  study  was  prepared  as  a 
doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  R.  Schnackenburg  and  was  presented 
to  the  theological  faculty  at  Wurzburg  in  1973. 

A.  Fruchtenbaum,  Jesus  was  a  Jew  (Nashville,  TN:  Broadman,  1974,  paper 
$2.95),  156  pp.  LCN :  74-75670.  ISBN:  0-8054-6209-0. 

An  attempt  to  deal  with  the  recent  controversy  regarding  Jesus  in  the  Jewish 
community,  this  book  discusses  statements  of  modern  Jewish  leaders  about  Jesus, 
the  messiah  of  the  OT  (with  special  reference  to  Isa  53),  the  NT  data  about 
Jesus,  the  need  for  the  messiah  to  die,  Jewish  objections  to  Jesus,  the  meaning  of 
Jewishness,  and  the  impact  of  Jesus  on  Jewish  lives.  The  author,  who  is  editor 
and  director  of  publicity  for  Beth  Sar  Shalom  Hebrew  Christian  Fellowship  in 
Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ,  concludes  that  “Jewish  lives  that  have  been  changed  by  Jesus 
all  testify  that  not  only  did  Jesus  enhance  their  Jewishness,  but  that  Jesus  is  the 
Jew’s  Jew.” 

R.  W.  Funk,  Jesus  as  Precursor,  SBL  Semeia  Supplements  2  (Missoula:  Scholars 
Press,  paper  $3;  Philadelphia:  Fortress),  xvii  and  165  pp.,  drawing.  Bibliographv. 
LCN:  75-18949.  ISBN:  0-8006-1502-6. 

An  attempt  to  deal  with  this  question:  Of  what  modern  literary  figures  is  Jesus 
an  authentic  precursor?  As  a  teller  of  parables  Jesus  is  seen  to  be  a  precursor  of 
F.  Kafka  and  J.  L.  Borges.  As  a  saunterer  he  may  be  a  predecessor  of  H.  D. 
Thoreau.  As  a  magician  he  foreshadows  the  Magus  of  J.  Fowles’s  novel.  As  one  on 
a  journey  to  Ixtlan  he  anticipates  C.  Castaneda.  As  one  driven  to  speech  but 
tempted  by  silence  he  is  a  precursor  of  Nietzsche,  Camus,  and  others.  As  one 
bowed  by  a  decaying  language  he  is  an  ancestor  of  S.  Beckett.  The  volume  con¬ 
cludes  with  remarks  on  the  task  of  theology  in  the  light  of  these  comparisons. 
Funk  has  incorporated  material  from  articles  on  Mt  13:33  [§  16-157]  and  Mk 
4:30-32  [§  17-946]. 

P.  B.  Harner,  Understanding  The  Lord's  Prayer  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1975, 
paper  $4.25),  x  and  149  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-13035.  ISBN:  0-8006-1213-2. 

Intended  primarily  for  college  and  seminary  students  taking  NT  courses,  this 
book  aims  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  issues  involved  in  interpreting  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  to  contribute  to  a  full  appreciation  of  its  significance.  The  opening 
chapter  compares  the  versions  of  the  prayer  (Mt  6:9-13;  Lk  11:2-4;  Didache  8.2), 
its  structure,  and  its  original  form  and  language.  Subsequent  chapters  deal  with  the 
four  major  parts  of  the  prayer:  the  address,  the  “thou”  petitions,  the  “we”  peti¬ 
tions,  and  the  doxology.  A  chapter  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Christian  faith  and  an 
appendix  presenting  English  translations  of  Jewish  prayers  (Kaddish,  Eighteen 
Benedictions,  Morning  Prayer,  Evening  Prayer)  conclude  the  volume.  Harner  is 
professor  of  religion  at  Heidelberg  College  in  Tiffin,  OH  and  the  author  of  The 
“I  Am”  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1971). 

J.  D.  Kingsbury,  Matthew:  Structure,  Christology,  Kingdom  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1975,  $10.95),  xiv  and  178  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-13043.  ISBN: 
0-8006-0434-2. 

The  author  of  The  Parables  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  13  (1969)  aims  to  initiate  a 
more  focused  discussion  of  Mt’s  structure  and  Christology  by  considering  these 
major  topics:  the  structure  of  the  Gospel  and  its  concept  of  salvation  history,  the 
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title  “Son  of  God,”  the  other  Christological  titles,  and  Matthew’s  view  of  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Approximately  half  of  the  material  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  articles  [§§  18-461;  19-548,  9 37 — 938;  20-77 — 78],  but  all  have  been 
completely  revised  and,  except  for  one,  considerably  expanded.  Kingsbhry,  who 
is  associate  professor  of  NT  at  Luther  Theological  Seminary  in  St.  Paul,  con¬ 
cludes  that  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man  are  the  chief  Christological  categories 
with  which  Matthew  works  and  that  these  establish  a  reciprocal  relationship  be¬ 
tween  future  and  present:  “supremely  the  Son  of  Man  ‘then,’  Jesus  is  supremely 
the  Son  of  God  ‘now.’  ” 

R.  Leistner,  Antijudaismus  im  J  ohannesevangelium?  Darstellung  des  Problems 
in  der  neueren  Auslegungsgeschichte  und  Untersucliung  der  Leidensgeschichte, 
Theologie  und  Wirklichkeit  3  (Bern:  H.  Lang,  1974,  paper  33.60  Sw.  fr. ; 
Frankfurt:  P.  Lang),  230  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-261-00940-3. 

Presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  H.-W.  Bartsch)  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  religious  studies  at  Frankfurt,  this  study  begins  with  an  extensive  review 
of  research  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  Judaism  arranged  in  this  way:  F.  C.  Baur 
and  German  idealism,  research  after  Baur  until  World  War  I,  Jn  and  Judaism  in 
more  recent  research,  and  Jewish  authors  on  Jn.  Convinced  that  a  spiritualizing 
and  atemporal  interpretation  of  hoi  Ioudaioi  is  inadequate  and  that  much  more  at¬ 
tention  should  be  paid  to  the  concrete  historical  setting  in  which  the  Gospel  took 
shape,  the  author  then  presents  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  passion  narrative  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  scheme:  the  arrest  (18:1-11),  Jesus  before  the  Jewish  authorities 
(18:12-27),  the  trial  before  Pilate  (18:28 — 19:16),  and  the  crucifixion,  death,  and 
burial  (19:17-42).  Leistner  concludes  that  the  basic  tendency  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  cannot  be  described  as  anti-Jewish.  A  folding  chart  divides  into  “neutral” 
and  “negative”  uses  all  the  Greek  texts  in  Jn  where  hoi  Joudaioi  appears. 

G.  Leonardi,  L’infanzia  de  Gesu  nei  vangeli  di  Matteo  e  di  Luca ,  Conoscere  il 
Vangelo  2  (Padova:  Messaggero,  1975,  paper),  282  pp.  Bibliography. 

After  brief  introductory  comments  about  the  infancy  narratives  in  general,  the 
author  presents  detailed  exegetical  treatments  of  Mt  1 — 2  and  Lk  1 — 2.  Matthew’s 
account  is  expounded  according  to  this  outline:  the  Davidic  genealogy  of  Jesus 
(1:1-17),  the  announcement  to  Joseph  and  the  conception  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
(1:18-25),  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  (2:1-12),  the  flight  into  Egypt  (2:13-15), 
and  the  return  to  Israel  (2:16-23).  Luke’s  infancy  narrative  is  treated  in  this  way: 
the  announcement  to  Zechariah  (1:5-25),  the  announcement  to  Mary  (1:26-38), 
Mary’s  visit  to  Elizabeth  (1:39-56),  the  birth  of  the  precursor  (1:57-80),  the 
birth  of  the  Savior  (2:1-21),  the  presentation  (2:22-40),  and  the  mysterious 
teaching  of  the  twelve-year-old  Jesus  (2:41-52).  A  historical  and  pastoral  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  infancy  narratives  concludes  the  volume. 

R.  Mahoney,  Two  Disciples  at  the  Tomb.  The  Background  and  Message  of  John 
20,1-10,  Theologie  und  Wirklichkeit  6  (Bern:  H.  Lang,  1974,  paper  45.60  Sw.  fr. ; 
Frankfurt:  P.  Lang),  344  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-261-00943-8. 

A  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  R.  Schnackenburg  and  presented  to  the  theo¬ 
logical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wurzburg  in  1973,  this  study  aims  to  locate 
elements  of  Jn  20:1-10  in  the  tradition  of  the  early  church,  to  trace  the  stages  in 
their  development,  and  to  investigate  the  immediate  context  of  the  pericope  as  it 
stands  in  Jn.  The  major  topics  treated  are  Jn  21  and  the  Gospel  preceding  it,  Lk 
24:12  and  the  “Western  non-interpolations,”  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  the 
burial  of  Jesus  in  the  four  Gospels,  the  empty  tomb  in  the  Synoptics,  the  origin 
of  the  tradition  in  Jn  20:1-18,  and  the  message  of  Jn  20:1-10.  Mahoney,  who  is 
presently  teaching  introductory  exegesis  at  the  University  of  the  Saar  in  Saar- 
briicken,  concludes  that  Jn  20:1-10  is  a  final  or  further  stage  of  the  tradition  about 
women  at  the  empty  tomb  such  as  is  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
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J.  McHugh,  The  Mother  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament  (Garden  City,  NY: 
Doubleday,  1975,  $12.50),  xlviii  and  510  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  74-33652. 
ISBN:  0-385-04748-7. 

Designed  for  both  scholarly  and  nonspecialist  audiences,  this  book  attempts  to 
answer  the  question:  What  does  the  NT  teach  about  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus?  Its 
three  major  parts  deal  with  Mary  as  the  mother  of  the  Savior  according  to  Lk  1 — 2, 
the  virginity  of  Mary  in  the  NT,  and  Mary  in  Johannine  theology  (Jn  and  Rev). 
There  are  thirteen  detached  notes  (on  the  possibility  of  an  Aramaic  or  Hebrew 
source  for  Lk  1 — 2,  ‘‘daughter  of  Zion”  in  the  OT,  the  ascription  of  the  Magnificat 
to  Elizabeth,  etc.).  In  his  preface  the  author,  who  is  professor  of  NT  at  Ushaw 
College  and  a  member  of  the  department  of  theology  at  Durham  University,  says 
that  he  hopes  to  show  “how  a  Roman  Catholic  can  accept  the  modern  methods  of 
biblical  criticism  and  still  retain  full  confidence  in  the  teaching  of  his  Church,  and 
in  its  devotional  practices,  concerning  the  Blessed  Virgin.” 

U.  B.  Muller,  Die  Geschichte  der  Christologie  in  der  johanneischen  Gemeinde, 
Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  77  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1975,  paper 
DM  10.90),  79  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-460-03771-7. 

Taking  Jn  1:14,  16  as  an  originally  independent  part  of  the  Evangelist’s  Vorlage, 
the  author  first  examines  aspects  of  the  passage’s  theology  and  history:  its  under¬ 
standing  of  the  incarnation,  the  practical  denial  of  Jesus’  death,  the  glory  of  the 
Logos  as  the  glory  of  Jesus  the  wonderworker,  the  meaning  of  this  glory  for  the 
salvation  of  believers,  its  origin  as  a  choral  conclusion  to  miracle  stories,  and  the 
place  of  the  Logos-wonderworker  in  the  history  of  religion.  The  second  section 
investigates  the  special  character  of  the  Evangelist’s  Christology  in  comparison 
with  the  tradition  in  Jn  1:14,  16,  while  the  final  section  shows  how  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Jesus’  death  is  the  point  of  contention  in  1  John  and  that  the  opponents 
represent  a  radicalized  version  of  the  Christology  of  Jn  1 : 14,  16.  A  postscript 
comments  on  the  views  of  H..,-Thyen  regarding  Jn  1:14-18  [§§  19-606,  992], 
Muller  is  also  the  author  of  Messias  und  Menschensohn  (1972)  and  Prophetie  und 
Predig  t  (1975). 

L.  Oberlinner,  Historische  Uberlieferung  und  christologische  Aussage.  Zur  Frage 
der  (CBriider  Jesu ”  in  der  Synopse,  Forschung  zur  Bibel  19  (Stuttgart:  Katho¬ 
lisches  Bibelwerk,  1975,  paper  DM  64),  xi  and  396  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-460-21041-9. 

Originally  prepared  under  the  direction  of  A.  Vogtle  and  presented  as  a  doctoral 
dissertation  to  the  theological  faculty  at  Freiburg  in  1974,  this  study  begins  with  a 
detailed  exposition  and  critique  of  past  attempts  to  solve  the  question  about  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  in  the  NT.  The  second  part  focuses  on  the  brothers  of  Jesus  in 
Mk  3:20-21,  31-35  (parr.)  and  6:l-6a  (parr.).  Oberlinner,  who  is  now  an  assistant 
at  Freiburg,  concludes  that  Mark  depends  upon  an  existing  tradition  about  the 
brothers  of  Jesus,  that  Mark  himself  could  not  verify  the  historical  accuracy  of 
this  tradition,  and  that  Matthew  and  Luke  had  no  independent  information  about 
the  historical  situation  beyond  that  contained  in  the  tradition  taken  over  from  Mk. 
A  five-page  postscript  deals  with  the  views  of  J.  Lambrecht  [§  19-965]  and  R. 
Pesch  on  the  relatives  of  Jesus  in  Mk. 

J.  Painter,  John:  Witness  and  Theologian  (London:  SPCK,  1975  cloth  £4.95, 
paper  £2.50),  xiv  and  158  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  281-02880-X  (cloth), 
281-02879-6  (paper). 

Intended  primarily  for  students  and  “the  serious  reader,”  this  book  aims  to 
restate  the  theology  of  Jn  and  1  Jn  in  light  of  the  progress  made  in  Johannine 
research  since  the  discoveries  of  the  Qumran  scrolls  and  the  Nag  Hammadi  docu¬ 
ments.  After  an  introduction  to  the  Gospel  (author,  readers,  nature,  structure, 
purpose),  the  central  section  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with  theology:  symbolism, 
revelation  of  the  Word,  Jesus’  self-revelation,  revelation  of  glory,  revelation  and 
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Christology,  revelation  and  the  Spirit,  and  the  responses  to  revelation  (faith, 
knowledge,  witness,  love).  The  part  on  1  Jn  treats  its  relation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
structure,  background,  the  heresy  combatted,  and  the  response  to  it.  Painter,  who 
is  now  associate  professor  of  religious  studies  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town, 
concludes  that  (1)  Jn  is  the  expression  of  the  gospel  in  a  Jewish-Christian  com¬ 
munity  where  pressure  was  being  exerted  by  the  Jews  to  dissuade  individuals  from 
believing  and  to  cause  believers  to  compromise  and  (2)  1  Jn  was  written  to  counter 
the  heretical  claim  that  love  of  God  can  substitute  for  keeping  the  commandments 
and  loving  the  brethren.  There  is  a  foreword  by  C.  K.  Barrett. 

W.  Phillips,  An  Explorer’s  Life  of  Jesus  (New  York:  Morgan  Press;  Two 
Continents  Publishing  Group,  1975,  $20),  xix  and  652  pp.  Indexed.  LCN :  75-11181. 
ISBN:  0-8467-0072-7. 

The  author,  whose  many  years  in  the  Near  East  have  given  him  a  familiarity 
with  the  scene  and  an  understanding  of  important  environmental  factors,  aims  “to 
portray  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  light  of  current  scholarship.”  He  wants  to  show  that, 
thanks  to  modern  criticism,  it  can  definitely  be  established  that  a  historical  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  lived,  taught,  was  tried,  crucified,  and  rose  again.  He  also  maintains  that 
Jesus’  words  and  deeds,  properly  sifted,  are  the  data  of  history.  After  methodolog¬ 
ical  observations  and  remarks  on  the  search  for  the  historical  Jesus,  the  book 
traces  the  career  of  Jesus  from  his  birth  up  through  the  proclamation  of  him  in 
the  church  after  his  death.  The  transmission  of  the  Gospel  tradition  and  the  Four 
Gospels  are  treated  in  a  series  of  appendixes. 

G.  'Quispel,  Tatian  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas.  Studies  in  the  History  of  the 
Western  Diatessaron  (Leiden:  Brill,  1975,  46  gld.),  x  and  200  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
90-04-04316-0. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  Carolingian  background  against  which  the  Western 
Diatessarons  were  produced,  there  are  chapters  on  Codex  Fuldensis,  Codex 
Ludgerianus,  the  origin  of  the  Latin  codex,  the  Old  High  German  version  and 
Codex  Ludgerianus,  and  the  Old  High  German  version  and  the  Jewish-Christian 
Gospel  tradition.  Quispel  concludes  that  “the  Latin  Diatessaron  has  preserved  in 
some  cases  a  primitive  and  Jewish-Christian  version,  which  leads  us  back  to  a  stage 
of  tradition  before  the  Gospels  and  enables  us  to  establish  that  Jesus  preached  a 
realised  eschatology.”  There  are  appendixes  on  Diatessaron  readings  in  the  Old 
High  German  version  of  the  Latin  Codex  Sangallensis,  Diatessaron  readings  in 
the  Vita  Jesu  Christi  of  Ludolph  of  Saxony,  and  variants  common  to  the  Diates¬ 
sarons  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas. 

W.  Radl,  Paulus  und  Jesus  im  lukanischen  Doppelwerk.  Untersuchungen  zu 
Parallelmotiven  im  Lukasevangelium  und  in  der  Apostelgeschichte,  Europaische 
Hochschulschriften,  Reihe  XXIII:  Theologie  49  (Bern:  H.  Lang,  1975,  paper 
56.30  Sw.  fr. ;  Frankfurt:  P.  Lang),  460  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-261-01556-X. 

A  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  G.  Schneider  and 
presented  to  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Bochum  in  1974,  this  study  of  the 
parallels  drawn  between  Paul  and  Jesus  in  Lk-Acts  focuses  on  these  passages:  the 
prophecy  of  suffering  (Acts  9:15-16;  Lk  2:32,  34b),  the  programmatic  beginning 
(Acts  13:14-52;  Lk  4:16-30),  the  way  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  19:21;  Lk  9:51),  the 
passion  predictions  (Acts  20:22-25;  21:4,  10-12;  Lk  9:22,  44-45,  etc.),  the  farewell 
speech  (Acts  20:18-35;  Lk  22:21-38),  the  situation  in  the  face  of  death  (Acts 
20:36-38;  21:5-6,  13-14;  Lk  22:39-46),  and  the  passion  (Acts  21:27 — 26:32;  Lk 
22:47 — 23:25).  Then  similar  themes  (the  plan  of  God,  the  suffering  prophet,  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews,  the  benevolence  of  the  Romans)  are  investigated.  The  final 
section  examines  Luke’s  conscious  paralleling  of  Paul  and  Jesus,  its  tradition 
history,  and  its  theological  significance.  Radi,  now  an  assistant  at  Bochum,  has 
presented  some  of  his  views  on  this  topic  in  an  article  in  ErbAuf  [§  19-170]. 
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W.  Resenhofft,  Die  Apostelgeschichte  im  Wortlaut  Hirer  beiden  Urquellen. 
Rekonstruktion  des  Buclileins  von  der  Geburt  Johannes  des  Tdufers  Lk  1 — 2, 
Europaische  Hochschulschriften,  Reihe  XXIII:  Theologie  39  (Bern:  H.  Lang, 
1975,  paper  22  Sw.  fr. ;  Frankfurt:  P.  Lang),  90  pp.  LCN :  75-567975.  ISBN: 
3- 261-01416-4. 

- ,  Der  Tag  des  Menschensohnes.  Die  Geschichte  Jesu  im  Wortlaut  der 

Urquellen,  Theologie  40  (44  Sw.  fr.),  350  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-261-0417-2. 

In  the  first  volume  R  maintains  that  in  composing  Acts  Luke  used  source 
material  stemming  from  Philip  the  evangelist  (see  Acts  21:8)  and  Timothy  (see 
2  Tim  4:5)  respectively  and  that  Luke’s  work  was  revised  around  A.D.  90  by  a 
redactor  who  also  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  Lk  1 — 2.  The  main  part  consists 
of  German  translations  of  Acts  and  Lk  1 — 2  arranged  so  as  to  illustrate  the  source 
hypothesis,  along  with  notes  on  the  individual  sections.  In  the  second  volume  he 
distinguishes  these  sources  for  the  Synoptic  Gospels:  the  deeds  and  passion  of 
Jesus  from  Rufus,  the  deeds  from  Mark,  the  speeches  from  Matthew,  and  the 
remembrances  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  from  Philip.  The  volume  also  includes 
analyses  of  Mk  13  and  Jn  7:51 — 8:11. 

Resurrexit.  Actes  du  symposium  international  sur  la  resurrection  de  Jesus  ( Rome 
1970),  ed.  E.  Dhanis  (Vatican  City:  Libreria  Editrice  Vaticana,  1974,  paper),  xv 
and  766  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

There  are  four  papers  on  historical  and  philosophical  directions:  F.  Festorazzi 
on  hope  and  resurrection  in  the  OT,  J.  Coppens  on  the  heavenly  glorification  of 
Christ  in  NT  theology  and  Jesus’  own  expectations,  J.  Blinzler  on  the  burial  of 
Jesus  in  the  light  of  history,  and  J.  Guitton  on  the  epistemology  of  the  resurrection. 
Seven  articles  deal  with  the  Easter  event:  J.  Kremer  on  the  empty  tomb,  J.  Schmitt 
on  the  literary  setting  of  the  tradition  in  1  Cor  1 5 :  3b-5,  J.  Jeremias  on  the  oldest 
stratum  of  Easter  traditions,  K.  Schubert  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the  light 
of  Jewish  religious  history,  C.  M.  Martini  on  the  appearance  to  the  apostles  in 
Lk  24:36-43  within  the  complex  of  the  Lukan  writings,  R.  E.  Brown  on  Jn  21 
and  the  first  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  to  Peter,  and  X.  Leon-Dufour  on  the 
appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  to  Paul.  The  section  on  the  theology  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  has  eight  items:  K.  Lehmann  on  the  nature  of  the  appearances,  D.  Mollat  on 
Easter  faith  according  to  Jn  20,  J.  Dupont  on  the  interpretation  of  Ps  110:1  in  the 
NT,  B.  M.  Ahern  on  the  risen  Christ  in  the  light  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the 
risen  Christian  (1  Cor  15:35-37),  A.  Feuillet  on  the  body  of  the  risen  Lord  and 
Christian  life  according  to  the  Pauline  epistles,  C.  Pozo  on  the  problem  of  the 
resurrection  in  contemporary  Catholic  theology,  M.-J.  Le  Guillou  on  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  in  Melito’s  Peri  Pascha,  and  A.  Scrima  on  the  resurrection  as  the  center  of 
the  economy  of  salvation.  An  82-page  synthesis  by  the  editor  and  a  bibliography 
by  G.  Ghiberti  (1510  items)  are  also  included.  Summaries  in  English  or  French 
and  transcriptions  of  the  discussions  accompany  the  articles.  There  is  a  preface  by 
the  editor  and  an  allocution  to  the  members  of  the  symposium  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 

L.  Sabourin,  S.J.,  II  vangelo  di  Matteo.  Teologia  e  esegesi.  Volume  Primo 
(Rome:  “Fede  ed  Arte,”  1975,  paper  3,500  L),  333  pp. 

The  first  part  is  a  164-page  general  introduction  to  Mt  in  which  the  author,  who 
is  professor  at  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  Rome  and  editor  of  BibTheolBull, 
discusses  these  issues:  origin,  literary  characteristics,  structure,  central  theological 
themes  (false  and  true  Israel,  mission  to  Israel  and  universalism,  validity  of  the 
Law,  miracle  and  faith),  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  discipleship,  Christology,  and 
opinions  on  the  Synoptic  problem.  The  second  part  is  a  pericope-by-pericope  ex¬ 
position  of  Mt  1:1 — 4:16.  Sabourin  views  these  chapters  as  a  double  prologue 
portraying  Jesus  as  Son  of  David  and  Son  of  God:  born  of  a  virgin,  adored,  perse¬ 
cuted  (1:1 — 2:23);  presented,  baptized,  tried  (3:1 — 4:16).  There  are  excursuses 
on  the  literary  form  of  Mt  1 — 2  and  on  John  the  Baptist. 
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R.  Schnackenburg,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Markus.  2.  Teil,  Geistliche  Schrift- 
lesung  2/2  (Diisseldorf :  Patmos,  1971),  346  pp. 

The  first  volume  was  described  in  NT  A  12,  p.  256.  In  the  present  volume  the 
second  half  of  Mk  is  examined  according  to  this  pattern:  the  initiation  of  the 
disciples  into  the  mysterious  death  of  the  Son  of  Man  (8:31 — 10:45)  ;  Jesus’ 
entry  into  Jerusalem  and  his  last  activities  in  the  capital  city  (10:46 — 13:37)  ;  the 
suffering,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  (14:1 — 16:8).  Each  pericope  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  German  translation  and  then  discussed  with  special  reference  to  its  rele¬ 
vance  for  spirituality  today. 

K.  Schubert,  Jesus  ci  la  lumiere  du  juddisme  du  premier  siecle,  trans.  A. 
Liefooghe,  Lectio  Divina  84  (Paris:  Cerf,  1974,  paper  29  F),  190  pp. 

First  published  in  German  as  Jesus  im  Lichte  der  Religionsgeschichte  des 
Judentums  (1973),  this  volume  proposes  to  place  key  NT  texts  within  the  context 
of  religious  ideas  and  motifs  current  in  Judaism  at  the  time  of  Jesus.  The  OT,  the 
Dead  Sea  scrolls,  intertestamental  literature,  and  the  rabbinic  writings  are  used  as 
comparative  materials.  The  four  major  chapters  deal  with  the  accounts  of  Jesus’ 
infancy  and  the  religious  history  of  Judaism,  Jesus  and  the  Jewish  religious  parties 
of  his  time,  the  interrogation  and  trial  of  Jesus,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and 
the  empty  tomb. 

C.  Suares,  Memoire  sur  le  Retour  du  Rabbi  qu’on  appelle  Jesus  (Paris:  Laffont, 
1975,  paper  28  F),  226  pp.  LCN :  75-503755. 

Aiming  to  show  that  Jesus  is  the  threshold  to  a  multidimensional  universe,  the 
author  supports  his  views  by  recourse  to  the  NT,  Jewish  Cabala,  and  Gnostic 
writings  such  as  the  Acts  of  John  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas.  The  last  51  pages  of 
the  book  are  devoted  to  meditations  on  sayings  from  the  Gospel  of  Thomas.  Suares 
also  wrote  Les  Abris  mensongers  (1973). 

R.  J.  Swanson  (ed.),  The  Horizontal  Line  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  (Dillsboro, 
NC:  Western  North  Carolina  Press,  1975,  $17.50),  xx  and  597  pp.  LCN:  75-20997. 
ISBN:  0-915948-01-X. 

Aiming  to  facilitate  identification  of  the  similarities  and  differences  among  the 
Gospels,  this  synopsis  consists  of  four  major  parts  beginning  with  Mt  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  Jn.  Each  section  is  organized  into  pericopes  representing  the 
natural  order  of  the  individual  Gospel.  Chapter  and  verse  identifications  are  found 
in  the  left-hand  margins.  The  RSV  text  of  the  lead  Gospel  is  printed  on  the  top 
line  of  the  blocks  of  lines  and  underlined  consecutively.  Exact  parallels  in  the  other 
Gospels  are  also  underlined,  and  secondary  parallels  are  printed  in  italic.  Other 
relevant  material  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  block.  Swanson,  who  is  professor 
of  philosophy  and  religion  at  Western  Carolina  University  in  Cullowhee,  NC,  plans 
a  Greek  edition  of  the  synopsis. 

S.  McF.  TeSelle,  Speaking  in  Parables.  A  Study  in  Metaphor  and  Theology 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1975,  paper  $4.25),  vi  and  186  pp.  Indexed.  LCN: 
74-26338.  ISBN:  0-8006-1097-0. 

The  assumption  of  this  book  is  that  Christian  theology  could  better  help  society 
hear  the  good  news  “were  it  to  attend  to  Jesus’  parables  as  models  of  theological 
reflection,  for  the  parables  keep  ‘in  solution’  the  language,  belief,  and  life  we  are 
called  to,  and  hence  they  address  people  totally.”  The  chapters  constituting  the 
“foundational  part”  of  the  study  look  at  metaphor  and  parable  as  basic  forms 
providing  for  theological  reflection  a  method  of  uniting  life  and  thought.  The 
“constructive  part”  deals  with  some  forms  of  Christian  reflection — the  poem,  the 
story,  the  autobiography — as  sources  for  parabolic  theology  as  it  attempts  to 
integrate  language,  belief,  and  life.  The  author,  who  was  recently  named  dean  of 
the  Vanderbilt  Divinity  School,  has  presented  an  overview  of  her  book  in  an 
article  in  JournAmAcadRel  42  (1974)  630-645. 
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G.  Van  Belle,  De  Semeia-bron  in  het  vierde  evangelie .  Ontstaan  en  groei  van 
een  hypothese,  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Auxilia  10  (Louvain:  Leuven  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1975,  paper  200  Bel.  fr.),  160  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-6186-003-4. 

The  revision  of  a  1974  licentiate  dissertation  prepared  under  the  direction  of  F. 
Neirynck  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  this  volume  deals  with  the  origin  of  the 
theory  of  a  Signs-Source  for  the  Fourth  Gospel  (the  19th  century  roots,  A.  Faure’s 
theory  of  a  miracles  book,  and  Bultmann’s  Semeia-Quelle) ,  critical  responses  to 
Bultmann’s  hypothesis,  the  acceptance  of  the  Signs-Source,  and  the  more  recent 
contributions  of  R.  T.  Fortna  and  W.  Nicol.  There  is  an  appendix  on  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Johannine  style.  The  book  is  intended  as  a  prolegomenon  to  a  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  in  which  the  author  will  confront  the  Signs-Source  hypothesis  with  an 
alternative  explanation  of  the  narrative  material  in  Jn. 

G.  A.  Wells,  Did  Jesus  Exist ?  (London:  Elek/Pemberton,  1975,  £5.80),  xi  and 
241  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-236-31001-1. 

A  sequel  to  the  author’s  The  Jesus  of  the  Early  Christians  (1971),  this  book 
seeks  to  demonstrate  that  Jesus  cannot  be  linked  with  a  recognizable  historical 
situation  in  any  document  (Christian,  Jewish,  or  pagan)  that  can  be  proved  to  have 
originated  before  A.D.  100.  The  eight  major  chapters  deal  with  Jewish  and  pagan 
testimony  to  Jesus,  early  Christian  epistles,  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Gospels, 
Christologies,  the  Twelve,  Galilee  and  John  the  Baptist,  the  interpretation  of  Jesus 
as  a  political  rebel,  and  the  pagan  and  Jewish  background.  Wells  is  professor  of 
German  at  Birkbeck  College  in  London. 

C.  A.  Wilson,  New  Light  on  the  Gospels,  New  Light  1  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker, 
1975,  paper  $1.25),  128  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8010-9567-0. 

A  reprint  of  a  1970  publication,  this  volume  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  light 
shed  on  the  Gospels  by  the  Egyptian  papyri  and  related  archaeological  discoveries. 
The  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  the  Nag  Hammadi  documents,  and  other  materials  are 
also  cited  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  Among  the  major  Gospel  topics  treated 
are  the  birth  of  Jesus,  messianism,  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  Matthew  and  tax-collecting, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  “common”  language  of  Mk,  the  stories  of  Jesus  in 
Lk,  the  prodigal  son,  the  Son  of  God  in  Jn,  and  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus. 
There  is  also  a  brief  foreword  by  F.  F.  Bruce.  Wilson  is  the  former  director  of 
the  Australian  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  presently  the  director  of  Word  of 
Truth  Productions  in  Ballston  Spa,  NY. 

EPISTLES— REVELATION 

Ad  Hebraeos.  Essays  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Neotestamentica  5  (Pretoria: 
Die  Nuwe-Testamentiese  Werkgemeenskap  van  Suid-Afrika,  1971,  paper),  92  pp. 
LCN :  75-500103.  ISBN:  0-620-00747-8. 

Seven  papers  on  Hebrews  prepared  for  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  New  Testament 
Society  of  South  Africa  held  at  the  University  of  Pretoria  in  1971:  F.  C.  Fensham 
on  the  relation  of  Hebrews  to  the  Qumran  writings,  H.  J.  B.  Combrink  on  the  OT 
citations,  E.  A.  C.  Pretorius  on  diatheke,  W.  S.  Vorster  on  the  meaning  of 
parresia,  H.  A.  Lombard  on  katapausis,  L.  Floor  on  the  general  priesthood  of  all 
believers,  and  C.  van  der  Waal  on  the  “people  of  God.”  All  are  abstracted  in  this 
issue  of  NT  A. 

O.  Bocher,  Die  Johannesapokalypse,  Ertrage  der  Forschung  41  (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1975,  paper),  xvii  and  154  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  3-534-04905-5. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  is  a  survey  of  research  on  Revelation  since  ca.  1700, 
while  the  second  part  discusses  the  views  of  seven  20th-century  exegetes  (W. 
Bousset,  R.  H.  Charles,  E.  Lohmeyer,  W.  Hadorn,  J.  Sickenberger,  A.  Wiken- 
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hauser,  H.  Kraft)  on  some  of  the  major  problems  encountered  in  the  document: 
authorship  and  history-of-religions  background,  date  and  historical  setting,  Christ 
the  Lamb,  the  apocalyptic  riders,  the  144,000,  the  two  witnesses  of  Rev  11:3-14,  the 
woman  in  the  heavens,  the  demonic  trinity,  the  number  666,  the  whore  Babylon,  the 
1000-year  reign,  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Finally,  there  is  an  alphabetically 
arranged  bibliography  of  500  publications  on  Revelation  that  have  appeared  since 
1700.  Bocher,  who  is  professor  of  NT  at  Mainz,  is  also  the  author  of  Christus 
Ex  or  cist  a  (1972). 

H.  Burki,  Der  zweite  Brief  des  Paulus  an  Timotheus,  die  Briefe  an  Titus  und 
an  Philemon ,  Wuppertaler  Studienbibel  (Wuppertal:  R.  Brockhaus,  1975,  cloth 
DM  27,  paper  DM  16.80),  231  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-417-00545-0 
(cloth),  3-417-00546-9  (paper). 

The  author  has  already  expressed  his  position  on  the  Pastorals  in  general  (i.e. 
that  they  are  Paul’s  last  three  letters  before  his  death)  in  his  volume  on  1  Timothy 
[NT A  19,  p.  115].  In  this  volume  he  treats  2  Timothy  according  to  this  general 
pattern:  heading  (1:1-2),  Timothy  and  the  responsibility  for  the  gospel  (1:3 — 
2:13),  Timothy  in  opposition  to  the  falsified  gospel  ( 2:14 — 4:18),  conclusion 
(4:19-22).  After  a  five-page  introduction,  Titus  is  studied  according  to  this  out¬ 
line:  heading  (1:1-4),  the  true  servants  of  the  community  and  their  struggle 
(1:5-16),  the  training  of  the  community  through  grace  (2:1-15),  the  practical 
working  out  of  community  in  faith  (3:1-11),  conclusion  (3:12-15).  The  section 
on  Philemon  has  a  brief  introduction,  a  pericope-by-pericope  exposition,  and  a 
six-page  appendix  on  slavery. 

A  Companion  to  Paul.  Readings  in  Pauline  Theology,  ed.  M.  J.  Taylor  (New 
York:  Alba  House,  1975,  paper  $4.95),  xiv  and  245  pp.  LCN:  75-19261.  ISBN: 
0-8189-0304-X. 

An  anthology  of  19  articles  and  excerpts  from  books  (all  previously  published) 
designed  to  provide  examples  of  modern  critical  studies  on  questions  that  occur  in 
Paul’s  writings:  J.  Murphy-O’Connor  on  Christ  as  the  personal  presence  of  God 
in  the  world  (1969),  D.  M.  Stanley  on  Christ  as  the  last  Adam  [§  11-342],  A. 
Grabner-Haider  on  resurrection  and  glorification  [§  13-1019],  B.  Ahern  on  the 
fellowship  of  suffering  [§  4-738],  F.  X.  Durrwell  on  faith  as  the  first  step  in  the 
assimilation  of  the  Easter  mystery  (1960),  J.  A.  Fitzmyer  on  the  Law  [§  12-258], 
S.  Lyonnet  on  the  gospel  of  freedom  [§  7-852],  L.  Cerfaux  on  the  eschatological 
message  to  the  nations  (1968),  F.  F.  Bruce  on  the  idea  of  immortality  [§  16-603], 
L.  Audet  on  the  meaning  of  the  risen  “spiritual  body”  in  1  Cor  15:44  [§  16-954], 
C.  Spicq  on  living  in  Christ  and  Pauline  morality  (1963),  M.  B.  Finley  on  the 
spirit  of  kenosis  as  a  principle  of  Pauline  spirituality  [§  18-981],  J.  Guillet  on  the 
discernment  of  spirits  (1970),  I.  de  la  Potterie  on  the  Christian’s  relationship  to 
the  world  (1971),  P.-Y.  Emery  on  prayer  [§  14-920],  Stanley  on  the  apostolic 
tradition  [§  4-714],  R.  Schnackenburg  on  the  church  (1967),  C.  H.  Giblin  on  the 
gospel  in  Rom  1 — 8  [§  17-211],  and  Durrwell  on  Christ  the  cosmic  Lord  (1960). 
There  is  a  four-page  introduction  by  the  editor. 

B.  Corsani,  Introduzione  al  Nuovo  Testamento.  II.  Lettere  e  Apocalisse  (Turin: 
Claudiana,  1975,  paper  5,800  L),  330  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

The  volume  of  this  introduction  to  the  NT  that  is  concerned  with  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  was  described  in  NT  A  17,  p.  243.  After  general  remarks  on  the  literary 
character  of  the  NT  epistles  and  on  the  collecting  of  the  Pauline  letters,  there 
are  discussions  about  each  of  the  Pauline  epistles  (arranged  in  chronological 
order),  Hebrews,  catholic  epistles,  and  Revelation.  In  these  discussions,  matters 
such  as  content,  destination,  occasion,  authenticity,  and  integrity  are  treated. 
Bibliographic  information  for  each  writing  is  supplied.  There  is  also  an  appendix 
on  the  apocryphal  letters  and  apocalypses. 
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G.  Dautzenberg,  U rchristliche  Prophetie.  Ihre  Erforschung,  ihre  Voraussetzungen 
im  Judentum  und  ihre  Struktur  im  ersten  Korintherbrief,  Beitrage  zur  Wissen- 
schaft  vom  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  104  (Stuttgart:  Kohlhammer,  1975,  paper 
DM  75),  320  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-17-001772-1. 

Accepted  as  a  Habilitationsschrift  by  the  theological  faculty  at  Wurzburg,  this 
study  begins  by  surveying  the  literature  and  sources  relevant  to  early  Christian 
prophecy  and  then  reviews  the  major  questions  posed  by  recent  research  on  the 
topic.  The  first  main  part  examines  the  background  and  milieu  of  early  Christian 
prophecy  in  this  way:  the  terminology  of  interpretation  and  the  understanding  of 
revelation  in  Daniel,  Wisdom  literature,  and  the  Greek  Bible;  exposition  and 
interpretation  in  the  Qumran  writings;  the  understanding  of  revelation  in  1  Enoch; 
the  image  of  prophecy  in  4  Ezra  and  2  Baruch;  interpretation  and  exposition  in 
Josephus ;  and  individual  religious  experience  and  communal  worship  among  the 
Therapeutae.  The  second  and  more  extensive  part  deals  with  early  Christian 
prophecy  in  1  Cor  12 — 14.  Among  the  major  issues  treated  here  are  the  discern¬ 
ment  of  spirits  as  the  interpretation  of  revelations  of  the  Spirit,  prophecy  as  under¬ 
standing  of  mysteries  and  knowledge,  seeing  in  a  mirror  and  in  an  enigma,  and 
the  place  and  function  of  prophecy  within  Christian  worship  according  to  1  Cor  14. 
The  author  concludes  that  the  various  understandings  of  prophecy  in  1  Cor  12 — 14, 
Rev,  and  Jewish  apocalyptic  should  be  viewed  as  aspects  of  a  complex  phenomenon. 

L.  K.  K.  Dey,  The  Intermediary  World  and  Patterns  of  Perfection  in  Philo  and 
Hebrews,  SBL  Dissertation  Series  25  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1975,  paper 
$4.20),  xi  and  239  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN :  75-22457.  ISBN:  0-89130-022-8. 

Presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  H.  Koester)  to  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1974,  this  study  attempts  first  to  set  Hebrews  in  its  history-of-religions 
context  by  focusing  on  the  intermediary  world  and  patterns  of  perfection  in  Philo’s 
writings.  The  author  concludes  that  “the  intermediary  world  characterized  by 
synonymous  titles  and  interchangeable  functions  mediates  an  inferior  revelation 
and  religious  status  compared  to  a  direct  and  unmediated  access  to  God.  Moses, 
Aaron,  Levi,  Melchizedek  and  Isaac  exemplify  this  state  of  perfection.”  The 
second  part  shows  how  this  complex  of  ideas  is  used  in  Hebrews  to  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  Jesus  over  the  intermediaries  and  exemplars  of  perfection:  Jesus 
and  the  angels  (1:1 — 2:4),  Jesus  and  Moses  (3:1-6),  Jesus,  Melchizedek,  Levi, 
and  Aaron  (7:1-28),  the  perfection  of  Jesus  (2:5-18;  4:14 — 5:10),  and  the 
perfection  of  the  believer.  Dey  now  teaches  at  Drew  University. 

J.  M.  Ford,  Revelation.  Introduction,  Translation  and  Commentary,  Anchor  Bible 
38  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1975,  $9),  xlviii  and  456  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibli¬ 
ographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-18796.  ISBN:  0-385-00895-3. 

Ford,  who  is  professor  of  NT  studies  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  contends 
that  the  prophecies  of  John  the  Baptist  inspired  and  initiated  the  book  of  Revelation 
and  that  he  can  be  rightly  called  its  author.  She  discerns  three  stages  of  composi¬ 
tion:  the  Baptist’s  revelation  (chaps.  4 — 11),  the  disciple’s  interpretation  (chaps. 
12 — 22),  and  the  Christian’s  redaction  (chaps.  1 — 3).  After  the  complete  transla¬ 
tion  of  Revelation  according  to  its  traditional  order,  the  volume  has  a  55-page 
introduction  in  which  F  discusses  the  relation  of  the  book  to  Christian  apocalypses, 
the  character  of  its  theology,  authorship,  Christian  elements,  and  structure.  The 
main  part  of  the  volume  treats  each  pericope  according  to  the  pattern  that  has 
been  generally  adopted  in  the  series:  English  translation,  notes  on  matters  of 
detail,  general  comments,  bibliography. 

F.  O.  Francis  and  J.  P.  Sampley  (eds.),  Pauline  Parallels,  Sources  for  Biblical 
Study  9  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1975,  paper  $10.95;  Missoula:  Scholars  Press), 
ix  and  388  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  7 4-26346.  ISBN:  0-8006- 1206-X. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  facilitate  comparative  study  of  various  passages  in 
the  Pauline  corpus  that  might  illuminate  one  another  by  juxtaposition.  The  criteria 
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employed  in  the  juxtaposition  are  similarities  of  language,  of  images,  and  of 
structure  or  form.  A  table  of  parallels  divides  each  letter  into  thought-units  or 
sense-units  and  lists  the  primary  parallels  for  each  passage.  The  main  part  is  a  se¬ 
quential  presentation  of  the  ten  major  letters  attributed  to  Paul:  Rom,  1 — 2  Cor, 
Gal,  Eph,  Phil,  Col,  1 — 2  Thes,  and  Phlm.  Each  spread  of  two  pages  includes  ten 
columns,  and  each  epistle  is  in  its  turn  treated  as  the  key  epistle  so  that  relevant 
comparisons  can  be  made.  The  RSV  Common  Bible  text  is  used  throughout. 
References  to  Acts,  the  Pastorals,  and  other  biblical  writings  are  also  provided. 
Francis  is  professor  of  religion  at  Chapman  College  in  Orange,  CA,  and  Sampley 
is  professor  of  religious  studies  at  Indiana  University  in  Bloomington. 

J.  W.  Fraser,  Jesus  &  Paul.  Paul  as  Interpreter  of  Jesus  from  Harnack  to 
Kilmmel  (Abingdon:  Marcham  Manor,  1974,  £8),  244  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  tracing  the  debate  about  the  relation  between  Jesus  and  Paul  from  the 
19th  century  to  the  present,  the  author  focuses  on  these  major  topics:  the  claims 
of  Hellenism  and  Judaism,  the  significance  of  2  Cor  5:16  [§  16-265],  call  and 
apostleship  as  the  real  source  of  Paul’s  knowledge  about  Jesus,  Paul  and  the 
primitive  community,  Paul’s  knowledge  about  Jesus  and  his  teaching,  Jesus  and 
Paul  on  the  Law,  Jesus  and  Paul  on  the  Gentiles,  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  Jesus’  under¬ 
standing  of  his  mission  and  death,  Jesus’  understanding  of  himself,  Paul’s  gospel, 
and  Paul’s  understanding  of  Jesus.  Fraser  concludes  that  “Paul  did  not  corrupt  but 
interpreted  Jesus  and  his  gospel.  He  was  ‘under’  Jesus.”  There  is  a  brief  foreword 
by  J.  S.  Stewart. 

J.  Grau,  El  amor  y  la  verdad.  El  mensaje  de  la  segunda  carta  de  Juan,  Coleccion 
“Pensamiento  Evangelico”  (Barcelona:  Ediciones  Evangelicas  Europeas,  1973, 
paper),  105  pp.  LCN :  75-532285. 

After  presenting  a  Spanish  translation  of  2  John  and  a  brief  introduction,  the 
author  discusses  the  epistle  according  to  these  headings:  to  love  in  the  truth 
(vv.  1-3),  the  internal  problem  of  the  Christian  community  (vv.  4-11),  and  the 
joy  of  fraternal  communion  (vv.  12-13).  There  are  three  appendixes  by  P. 
Courthial  dealing  with  the  letter’s  implications  for  theology  today. 

R.  E.  Howard,  Newness  of  Life.  A  Study  in  the  Thought  of  Paul  (Grand  Rapids: 
Baker,  1975),  266  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-33561.  ISBN:  0-8341- 
0353-2. 

This  examination  of  Paul’s  thought  on  the  subject  of  salvation  begins  by  analyz¬ 
ing  his  ideas  and  terminology  regarding  the  human  condition  and  then  explores 
the  impact  of  sin  upon  it.  The  last  three  parts  deal  with  newness  of  life  under 
these  subheadings:  in  Christ,  under  an  imperative,  living  by  the  Spirit.  Through¬ 
out,  Howard,  who  is  professor  of  NT  and  Greek  at  Bethany  Nazarene  College 
in  Bethany,  OK,  sets  Pauline  theology  within  the  broader  frame  of  biblical  theology 
by  showing  how  the  apostle’s  doctrines  of  humanity  and  sin  are  rooted  in  OT 
thought.  There  is  a  foreword  by  W.  M.  Greathouse. 

O.  Knoch,  Der  Geist  Gottes  und  der  neue  Mensch.  Der  Heilige  Geist  als  Grund- 
kraft  und  Norm  des  christliclien  Lehens  in  Kirclie  und  Welt  nach  dem  Zeugnis  des 
Apostels  Paulus,  Geist  und  Leben  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1975,  paper 
DM  28),  269  pp.  ISBN:  3-460-18061-7. 

An  examination  of  Paul’s  religious  experience  in  an  efifort  to  reach  a  new 
understanding  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  reality  and  activity  in  the  lives  of  .Christians. 
After  introductory  remarks  and  a  chapter  on  the  sources  for  Paul’s  life,  the  main 
part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ  under 
these  headings:  the  theological  presuppositions  of  Paul’s  statements  about  the 
Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  basic  force  and  norm  of  Christian  life,  the  Spirit  of 
God  as  the  vital  principle  of  the  Christian  communities  (especially  as  seen  in  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit),  and  worship  and  life  in  the  Pauline  communities.  A  concluding 
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section  presents  observations  on  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  renewing  the  church 
and  Christianity  today.  Knoch,  who  was  director  of  Katholisches  Bibelwerk  from 
1959  to  1971,  is  now  professor  at  the  Philosophisch-Theologische  Hochschule  in 
Passau. 

J.  L.  McKenzie,  Light  on  the  Epistles  (Chicago:  Thomas  More,  1975,  $8.95), 
210  pp.  ISBN:  0-88347-057-8. 

This  guide  “is  written  with  the  hope  of  stating  in  general  what  each  Epistle  is 
and  means  to  say,  and  of  stating  briefly  the  main  point,  and  only  the  main  point, 
expressed  in  successive  passages.”  After  a  29-page  general  introduction  to  the  NT 
epistles,  there  are  sections  on  1 — 2  Thes,  Gal,  1  Cor,  2  Cor,  Rom,  Phil,  Eph,  Col, 
Pastorals,  Heb,  and  catholic  epistles.  The  material  in  this  book  appeared  in  another 
form  in  the  newsletter  SEEK  2:  A  Contemporary  Guide  to  the  Epistles.  McKenzie 
is  professor  of  OT  theology  at  DePaul  University. 

C.  Morris,  Epistles  to  the  Apostle.  Tarsus — Please  Forward  (Nashville — New 
York:  Abingdon,  1974,  paper  $3.95),  176  pp.  ISBN:  0-687-11989-8. 

Morris,  who  is  general  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of  England, 
first  worked  out  the  idea  of  a  two-way  correspondence  with  Paul  for  a  series  of 
the  BBC  “Thoughts  for  the  Day.”  This  book  is  a  collection  of  imaginary  letters 
composed  by  M  and  of  selections  from  Paul’s  own  letters  (in  the  English  version 
by  J.  B.  Phillips)  in  response  to  the  issues  raised  in  the  correspondence.  The  six 
major  sections  deal  with  eschatology,  Christianity  and  politics,  disputes  about 
doctrine  and  church  order,  starting  a  new  religion,  life  in  the  early  church,  and 
Paul’s  pastoral  strategy. 

A.  Oepke,  Der  Brief  des  Paulus  an  die  Galater,  Theologischer  Handkommentar 
zum  Neuen  Testament  9  (3rd  rev.  ed. ;  Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1973, 
DM  14.50),  219  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  75-527829. 

The  volume  has  been  revised  and  expanded  by  J.  Rohde  to  take  into  account  the 
scholarly  developments  regarding  Galatians  that  have  occurred  since  the  author’s 
death  in  1955.  Thus  there  is  a  new  seven-page  section  in  the  introduction  that 
deals  with  Paul’s  opponents  in  Galatia  in  the  light  of  recent  research,  and  the 
notes  have  been  brought  up  to  date  bibliographically.  Also,  the  physical  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  commentary  has  been  modified  somewhat  to  facilitate  its  use.  The  basic 
structure  of  the  original  remains  unchanged:  introduction,  pericope-by-pericope 
German  translation  and  commentary,  nine  excursuses  interspersed  throughout  the 
commentary,  and  conclusions.  Oepke  views  Galatians  as  an  authentic  Pauline  letter 
(transmitted  essentially  intact  to  us)  written  to  the  community  of  northern  Galatia 
from  Ephesus  ca.  A.D.  56  in  order  to  combat  the  influence  of  Pharisaically-minded 
Jewish  Christians  from  Jerusalem. 

E.  H.  Pagels,  The  Gnostic  Paul.  Gnostic  Exegesis  of  the  Pauline  Letters  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  Fortress,  1975,  $10.95),  xii  and  180  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
74-26350. 

Aiming  to  investigate  how  the  views  of  Paul  as  gnostic  and  antignostic  emerge 
and  develop  as  early  as  the  2nd  century,  the  study  focuses  on  these  sources  of 
Valentinian  exegesis  of  Paul’s  writings:  the  extant  fragments  of  Valentinus, 
Ptolemy,  Heracleon,  and  Theodotus ;  passages  cited  by  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus, 
Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen ;  citations  and  allusions  to  Pauline 
texts  available  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  writings  generally  considered  Valentinian. 
The  analysis  of  these  sources  is  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  letters  that 
the  Valentinians  considered  Pauline:  Rom,  1 — 2  Cor,  Gal,  Eph,  Phil,  Col,  and  Heb. 
The  author,  whose  doctoral  dissertation  was  published  as  The  Johannine  Gospel  in 
Gnostic  Exegesis  (1973),  concludes  that  to  describe  Paul  as  either  a  gnostic  or  an 
antignostic  is  to  interpret  his  theology  in  terms  of  categories  formulated  in  the 
2nd-century  debate. 
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H.  Ridderbos,  Paul.  An  Outline  of  His  Theology ,  trans.  J.  R.  De  Witt  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1975,  $12.95),  587  pp.  Indexed.  LCN :  73-2292.  ISBN:  0-8028- 
3438-8. 

A  translation  (with  minor  corrections)  of  Paulus:  Ontwerp  van  zijn  theologie 
(1966).  The  somewhat  abbreviated  German  translation  was  described  in  NT  A  15, 
p.  362.  After  a  survey  of  the  main  lines  in  the  history  of  Pauline  interpretation 
and  a  review  of  some  fundamental  structures  of  Pauline  thought,  these  ten 
major  topics  are  discussed:  life  in  sin,  the  revelation  of  the  righteousness  of 
God,  reconciliation,  new  life,  new  obedience,  the  church  as  the  people  of  God,  the 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  upbuilding  of 
the  church,  and  the  future  of  the  Lord.  Ridderbos  taught  NT  for  many  years  at 
the  Theological  School  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Netherlands  in  Kampen; 
the  translator  is  associate  professor  of  historical  theology  at  the  Reformed  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  Jackson,  MS. 

C.  J.  Roetzel,  The  Letters  of  Paul.  Conversations  in  Context  (Atlanta:  John 
Knox,  1975,  paper  $4.95),  ix  and  114  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-21901.  ISBN:  0-8042- 
0208-7. 

Aiming  to  help  the  beginner  to  read  Paul’s  epistles  in  their  social  and  cultural 
settings,  this  study  emphasizes  that  the  letters  are  lively  conversations  dealing  with 
specific  situations.  There  are  chapters  on  Paul  and  his  world,  the  structuje  of  the 
letters,  the  traditions  behind  the  letters,  the  historical  contexts,  Paul  and  his  myths, 
and  the  controversies  surrounding  Paul  in  antiquity  and  in  modern  times.  Roetzel, 
who  is  associate  professor  of  religion  at  Macalester  College  in  St.  Paul,  is  also  the 
author  of  Judgement  in  the  Community.  A  Study  of  the  Relationship  Between 
Ecclesiology  and  Eschatology  in  Paul  (1972). 

G.  Schiwy,  Die  katholischen  Brief e,  Der  Christ  in  der  Welt,  Reihe  VI:  Das  Buch 
der  Bucher  12  (Aschaffenburg:  Pattloch,  1973,  paper  DM  6.50),  136  pp.  ISBN: 
3-557-94149-3. 

In  his  foreword  the  author  observes  that  the  catholic  epistles  deal  with  issues  of 
particular  relevance  in  our  time:  theory  and  practice  (James),  the  Christian  in 
tense  social  and  political  situations  (1  Peter),  Christian  morality  in  relation  to 
the  claims  of  Scripture  and  the  return  of  Christ  (2  Peter),  the  relation  of  dogma 
(the  incarnation)  and  love  within  the  community  (1 — 2  John),  and  tensions  within 
the  church  between  office  and  charism  (3  John).  For  each  letter  there  is  a  brief 
introduction.  A  literal  German  translation  of  the  letters  appears  in  italic  type  within 
the  explications  of  the  texts.  Schiwy  has  incorporated  material  from  volume  4  of 
his  Weg  ins  Neue  Testament  (1965-70). 

P.  Stuhlmacher,  Der  Brief  an  Philemon,  Evangelisch-Katholischer  Kommentar 
zum  Neuen  Testament  (Zurich — Einsiedeln — Cologne:  Benziger;  Neukirchen- 
Vluyn:  Neukirchener,  1975,  paper  DM  16.80;  17.80  Sw.  fr.),  75  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  3-545-23101-1  (Benziger),  3-7887-0455-1  (Neukirchener). 

This  volume  inaugurates  a  series  of  NT  commentaries  under  the  general  editor¬ 
ship  of  J.  Blank,  R.  Schnackenburg,  E.  Schweizer,  and  U.  Wilckens.  It  has  this 
format:  bibliography,  introduction  (discussing  tradition,  authenticity,  historical 
setting,  nature  and  structure  of  the  letter),  pericope-by-pericope  German  transla¬ 
tion  and  commentary,  summary,  history  of  interpretation  and  influence,  theological 
overview,  and  an  appendix  on  early  Christian  house-churches.  Stuhlmacher,  who 
has  been  professor  of  NT  on  the  Evangelical  theology  faculty  at  Tubingen  since 
1972,  sees  Phlm  as  neither  the  Christian  ratification  of  ancient  social  patterns  nor 
a  private  letter  in  the  modern  sense  but  rather  as  Paul’s  petition  directed  to  the 
Christian  community  centered  at  Philemon’s  house.  He  also  stresses  that  Paul’s 
advice  must  be  read  against  the  background  of  his  theology  of  justification.  Four 
volumes  of  preliminary  papers  were  described  in  NTA  14,  pp.  115-116;  16,  p.  117; 
17,  p.  404. 
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H.-J.  Venetz,  Der  Glaube  weiss  um  die  Zeit.  Zum  paulinischen  Verstdndnis  der 
“Letzten  Dinge ”  Biblische  Beitrage  11  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1975, 
paper  DM  22.80),  188  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7203-0011-0. 

After  an  introductory  section  on  the  development  of  belief  in  the  resurrection  as 
seen  in  the  OT  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  this  book  presents  analyses  of  relevant 
texts  from  these  Pauline  letters:  1  Thes,  Gal  and  Rom,  1  Cor,  2  Cor,  Phil.  The 
texts  treated  here  correspond  by  and  large  to  the  selection  of  Pauline  passages  that 
may  be  used  in  the  present-day  Catholic  liturgy  for  the  dead.  The  third  part  offers 
a  synthesis  of  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  last  things.  Venetz  has  been  instructor  in 
NT  exegesis  and  theology  on  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Fribourg  since 
1971.  For  his  article  on  Gal  3:26-27,  see  §  18-581. 

C.  A.  Wilson,  New  Light  on  New  Testament  Letters,  New  Light  2  (Grand 
Rapids:  Baker,  1975,  paper  $1.25),  125  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8010- 
9563-8. 

A  reprint  of  a  1971  publication,  this  study  examines  the  contributions  made  by 
the  Egyptian  papyri  and  related  archaeological  materials  to  our  comprehension  of 
the  NT  epistles  (Acts,  the  Pauline  letters,  Hebrews,  catholic  epistles,  the  Johan- 
nine  letters).  By  way  of  conclusion,  the  author  stresses  the  over-all  significance  of 
the  papyri  for  understanding  the  language  and  social  setting  of  the  NT.  The 
material  in  both  volumes  was  first  presented  in  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

G.  A.  Barrois,  The  Face  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  (Crestwood,  NY:  St. 
Vladimir’s  Seminary,  1974,  paper),  172  pp. 

Since  the  author  views  the  end  of  OT  study  to  be  Christ,  he  aims  to  show  how 
reading  the  OT  in  the  light  of  tradition  leads  to  the  one  in  whom  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  were  fulfilled.  The  thirteen  chapters  deal  with  reading  from  the  OT, 
preparation  to  the  gospel,  the  gospel  in  the  OT,  the  beginning,  the  protoevangelium, 
the  promise  to  the  fathers,  the  revelation  to  Moses,  royal  messianism,  Immanuel 
(“God  with  us”),  servants  and  the  Servant,  Christ  of  the  latter  days,  the  mirror 
of  the  Psalms,  and  the  books  of  divine  wisdom.  At  each  step,  B  tries  “to  discern 
the  face  of  Christ  amidst  the  shadows  of  the  past,  in  figure,  in  type,  in  prophecy, 
following  in  the  footsteps  trodden  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.” 

R.  E.  Brown,  Biblical  Reflections  on  Crises  Facing  the  Church  (New  York — 
Paramus,  NJ:  Paulist,  1975,  paper  $2.45),  x  and  118  pp.  LCN:  75-19861.  ISBN: 
0-8091-1891-2. 

Attempting  to  grapple  with  the  question  of  what  our  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  Jesus  and  the  early  church  means  for  the  church  and  the  Christian  today,  this 
book  presents  five  papers  on  controversial  topics:  the  teaching  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
modern  scholarship  on  Gospel  Christology  [§  19-483],  the  possibility  of  ordaining 
women  to  the  priesthood,  an  ecumenical  understanding  of  Peter  and  a  theology  of 
the  papacy,  and  an  ecumenical  understanding  of  Mary.  There  is  an  appendix  on  the 
Roman  biblical  and  theological  statements  that  have  opened  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  change. 

J.  B.  Cobb,  Jr.,  Christ  in  a  Pluralistic  Age  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1975, 
$12.50),  287  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-820.  ISBN:  0-664-20861-4. 

A  revised  and  expanded  version  of  the  Currie  Lectures  delivered  at  Austin 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  in  1972,  this  book  argues  that  “through  deep¬ 
ening  its  central  conviction  of  incarnation,  Christian  faith  moves  toward  its  own 
transformation  through  openness  to  all  faiths.  The  creative  transformation  of 
theology  that  leads  toward  universality  can  responsibly  be  identified  as  Christ.” 
After  an  initial  section  on  Christ  as  the  Logos  and  on  creative  transformation  in 
art  and  theology,  the  second  part  examines  Jesus  and  his  effects  in  the  world  in 
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order  to  determine  how  they  are  related  to  creative  transformation.  The  third  part 
explores  four  Christian  images  of  hope  (city  of  God,  perfection  of  love,  kingdom 
of  heaven,  resurrection  of  the  dead)  and  their  relation  to  the  theme  of  Christ  as 
our  hope. 

J.  Coppens,  Le  Messianisme  et  sa  releve  prophetique.  Les  anticipations  vetero- 
testamentaires.  Leur  accomplissement  en  Jesus,  Bibliotheca  Ephemeridum  Theo- 
logicarum  Lovaniensium  38  (Gembloux:  Duculot,  1974,  paper  700  Bel.  fr.),  ix 
and  273  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-8011-0046-3. 

The  first  part  is  concerned  with  the  measure  in  which  the  OT  envisages  for  the 
eschatological  future  of  the  chosen  people  the  coming  of  a  prophetic  personality 
capable  of  assuming,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  bearing  of  the  royal  messiah.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  expectation  of  its  coming,  the  new 
Moses,  the  Servant  of  Yahweh,  and  the  reinterpretations  of  such  figures  in  the 
later  books  of  the  OT.  The  second  part  is  concerned  with  the  NT  traditions  that 
appear  to  affirm  the  fulfillment  of  these  OT  anticipations  in  Jesus.  Here  the  dis¬ 
cussion  revolves  around  certain  aspects  of  Jesus’  person:  prophet,  eschatological 
prophet  and  new  Moses,  Servant  of  God,  Suffering  Servant,  and  his  message  as  the 
prophetic-messianic  Servant  of  God.  Coppens  concludes  that  Jesus  distanced 
himself  from  classic  messianism  without  renouncing  it  totally  and  that  he  reinter¬ 
preted  it  within  the  context  of  his  own  ministry. 

P.  Friedrich,  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  als  Symboliker,  Studien  zur  Theologie 
und  Geistesgeschichte  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  12  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck 
&  Ruprecht,  1975,  DM  36),  198  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-525-87-464-2. 

An  attempt  to  show  that  Baur  was  not  only  a  NT  scholar  and  historian  of 
dogma  and  of  the  church  but  also  a  theologian  concerned  with  interpreting  the 
creedal  statements  of  the  church.  After  sketching  the  history  of  symbolic  theology, 
the  author  discusses  Baur’s  involvement  with  the  discipline  according  to  this 
pattern:  his  theological  development  prior  to  1828.  his  first  lecture  on  the  topic  in 
1828-29,  the  controversy  between  Baur  and  J.  A.  Mohler  in  1832-33,  and  the  second 
phase  of  that  controversy  in  1834-36.  By  way  of  conclusion,  F  observes  that,  for 
Baur,  creedal  confessions  in  themselves  cannot  be  removed  in  the  long  run  from 
the  laws  of  the  historical  process. 

The  Gospel  as  History,  ed.  V.  Vajta,  The  Gospel  Encounters  History  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  Fortress,  1975,  $10.95),  viii  and  247  pp.  LCN :  74-26348.  ISBN: 
0-8006-0410-5. 

In  this  volume  seven  theologians  examine  from  varying  viewpoints  the  theme  of 
the  gospel  as  history.  Under  the  heading  “the  history  of  God’s  dealing  with  his 
world”  there  are  articles  by  R.  Prenter  on  the  works  and  words  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
G.  Wingren  on  God’s  world  and  the  individual.  Under  “creation  and  gospel  in  the 
Scriptures”  there  are  studies  by  J.  Reumann  on  continuing  and  new  creation  and 
J.  Roloff  on  the  historicity  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  witness  to  the  one  gospel. 
Finally,  under  “the  passing  on  of  the  gospel”  there  are  three  items:  A.  Benoit  on  the 
transmission  of  the  gospel  in  the  first  centuries,  H.  Meyer  on  the  ecumenical 
reconsideration  of  tradition,  and  P.  Hefner  on  dogmatic  statements  and  the  identity 
of  the  Christian  community.  There  is  a  brief  preface  by  the  editor. 

P.  A.  Gramaglia,  II  battesimo  dei  bambini  nei  primi  quattro  secoli  (Brescia: 
Morcelliana,  1973,  paper  3,500  L),  245  pp.  Indexed. 

The  first  chapter  examines  the  baptismal  experience  in  the  Scriptures  (John’s 
baptism,  the  kingdom  and  baptism  as  existential  immersion,  the  mystery  of  rebirth 
and  conversion,  personal  decision,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit).  The 
chapter  on  whether  the  apostolic  community  baptized  children  discusses  family 
solidarity,  corporate  personality,  and  the  parallels  with  circumcision.  The  last  two 
chapters  deal  with  infant  baptism  in  the  post-apostolic  church  and  in  the  4th- 
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century  church  respectively.  Gramaglia  maintains  that  the  apostolic  church’s 
theology  and  practice  of  baptism  pose  some  serious  problems  for  modern-day 
pastoral  procedures.  A  symposium  inspired  by  this  book  was  described  by  R.  Tura 
in  StudPat  [§  20-285]. 

G.  Greshake  and  G.  Lohfink,  Naherwartung — Auferstehung — Unsterblichkeit. 
Untersuchungen  zur  christlichen  Eschatologie,  Quaestiones  Disputatae  71  (Frei¬ 
burg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1975,  paper  DM  26),  160  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-451-02071-4. 

The  first  part  consists  of  four  articles:  Greshake  on  the  eschatological  dimension 
in  contemporary  theology,  Lohfink  on  imminent  eschatological  expectation  in  the 
NT  and  its  interpretations  in  modern  scholarship,  Greshake  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  historical  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  Greshake  on  the  final  option  hypothesis.  The  second  part  presents  Lohfink’s 
lecture  on  what  comes  after  death  and  Greshake’s  sermon  on  Jesus  and  the  future. 
Greshake  is  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  on  the  Catholic  theology  faculty  at 
Vienna,  and  Lohfink  is  professor  of  NT  exegesis  on  the  Catholic  theology  faculty 
at  Tubingen. 

D.  H.  Kelsey,  The  Uses  of  Scripture  in  Recent  Theology  (Philadelphia:  Fortress, 
1975,  $11.95),  ix  and  227  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-26344.  ISBN: 
0-8006-0401-6. 

Kelsey,  who  is  professor  of  theology  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  is  concerned  with 
the  decisions  a  theologian  makes  when  he  or  she  takes  biblical  texts  as  Scripture 
authoritative  for  theology.  An  investigation  of  the  writings  of  seven  modern 
Protestant  theologians  (K.  Barth,  H.-W.  Bartsch,  R.  Bultmann,  L.  S.  Thornton, 
P.  Tillich,  B.  B.  Warfield,  G.  E.  Wright)  shows  that  in  actual  theological  prac¬ 
tice  there  is  no  single  concept  of  Scripture.  The  second  part  indicates  that  neither 
is  there  one  concept  of  authority  in  common  use,  but  rather  a  number  of  related  but 
importantly  different  concepts.  The  final  part  explores  the  implications  of  the 
foregoing  analyses  and  suggests  ways  in  which  systematic  theology  can  learn  from 
the  failures  and  achievements  of  neo-orthodox  theology. 

H. -G.  Link,  Geschichte  Jesu  und  Bild  Christi.  Die  Entwicklung  der  Christologie 
Martin  Kdhlers  in  Auseinandersetzung  mit  der  Leben-J esu-Theologie  und  der 
Ritschl-Schule  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener,  1975,  DM  39),  xiv  and  438  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7887-0442-X. 

This  work  is  concerned  with  what  is  described  as  the  central  theme  of  Kahler’s 
theology — his  Christology  and  doctrine  of  redemption.  Its  thesis  is  that  Kahler 
neither  revived  the  orthodox  or  biblicist  Christology  nor  did  he  represent  a  histori- 
cist  Jesuology  or  kerygmatic  Christology.  Rather,  he  developed  his  own  compre¬ 
hensive  Christology  of  redemption  that  recognizes  the  significance  of  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  has  as  its  focal  point  the  interpretation  of  Jesus’ 
death.  The  three  major  parts  deal  with  the  idealistic  starting  point  of  Kahler’s 
work,  the  problem  of  history,  and  soteriology.  Throughout,  the  author  places 
Kahler’s  work  in  its  historical  context  and  relies  upon  previously  unpublished 
letters  and  lectures  as  well  as  published  material.  Link  has  been  a  pastor  in 
Koln-Weiden  since  1974. 

J.  P.  Miranda,  El  ser  y  el  mesias,  Estudios  Sigueme  10  (Salamanca:  Ediciones 
Sigueme,  1973,  paper),  221  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-301-0520-4. 

The  author  of  Marx  and  the  Bible  (Spanish  1971,  English  1974)  presents  his 
views  on  ten  topics  of  contemporary  theological  concern:  revolution  and  existen¬ 
tialism,  the  rationale  of  atheism,  the  end  of  history,  truths  and  imperatives,  the 
Gospel  genre,  the  word,  the  word  in  which  God  consists,  the  equivocation  called 
Christianity,  the  demythification  of  the  gospel,  and  parousia  and  presence.  Through¬ 
out  his  study,  the  author  seeks  to  interpret  OT  and  NT  texts  as  well  as  modern 
philosophical  and  theological  currents  in  the  light  of  Marxist  perspectives. 
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Der  Name  Gottes,  ed.  H.  von  Stietencron  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos,  1975,  paper 
DM  29.80),  260  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-491-77566-3. 

Thirteen  studies  on  the  name  of  God  that  were  prepared  for  a  lecture  series 
held  at  the  University  of  Tubingen  in  1974-75.  Of  special  relevance  to  the  NT 
field  are  the  articles  by  M.  Hengel  on  the  Christological  titles  in  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity  (“the  crucified  Son  of  God”),  H.  Cancik  on  Christus  Imperator  and  the 
use  of  military  titles  in  the  Roman  imperial  cult  and  in  Christianity,  and  A.  Bohlig 
on  the  name  of  God  in  Gnosticism  and  Manicheism.  The  other  contributors  are 
B.  Gladigow,  H.  Brunner,  von  Stietencron,  W.  Eichhorn,  H.  Gese,  J.  van  Ess, 
W.  Kasper,  P.  Beyerhaus,  M.  S.  Laubscher,  and  J.  Simon.  There  is  also  a  foreword 
by  the  editor. 

J.  L.  Orella,  et  al.,  Resurrection  de  Cristo  y  de  los  muertos,  Teologia — Deusto 
5  (Bilbao:  Universidad  de  Deusto,  1974,  paper  375  pts.),  237  pp.,  8  figs.  Indexed. 
LCN :  74-346392.  ISBN:  84-271-0833-8. 

After  a  brief  introduction  by  J.  L.  Orella,  there  are  six  major  articles  on  various 
aspects  of  the  resurrection:  J.  de  Goitia  on  the  resurrection  as  the  mystery  of  faith, 
G.  L.  Salas  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  destiny  of  humanity,  J.  Basurko  on 
celebrating  death,  Orella  on  the  problem  of  anthropophagy  in  the  light  of  the 
theology  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  Orella  on  history  and  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  of  the  dead,  and  J.  Plazaola  on  the  resurrection  in  contemporary  art. 
Eight  artistic  representations  of  the  risen  Lord  are  also  included. 

La  portee  de  I’eglise  des  apotres  pour  I’eglise  d’aujourd’hui.  Academie  Interna¬ 
tionale  des  Sciences  Religieuses  Colloque  CEcumenique  de  Bologne  {10-13  avril 
1973 )  (Brussels:  Office  International  de  Librairie,  1974,  paper),  130  pp. 

Eight  studies  prepared  for  an  ecumenical  conference  held  at  Bologna  in  1973.  Of 
most  relevance  to  the  NT  field  is  the  paper  of  P.  Bonnard  on  the  normative  char¬ 
acter  of  the  NT  and  the  exemplary  character  of  the  primitive  church  [§  19-255], 
The  other  contributors  are  W.  Pannenberg,  J.-L.  Leuba,  P.  C.  Bori,  Metropolitan 
Damaskinos  (Papandreou),  J.  D.  Zizioulas,  J.  J.  von  Allmen,  and  G.  Alberigo. 
The  articles  appear  in  the  same  form  in  Istina  19  (1,  ’74).  All  are  in  French. 

Das  Problem  der  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,  ed.  G.  Strecker,  Wege  der 
Forschung  367  (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1975),  viii  and 
464  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-534-06035-0. 

After  the  editor’s  31 -page  introduction  on  the  problem  of  NT  theology,  there  are 
fifteen  previously  published  studies  dealing  with  the  nature  and  task  of  NT  the¬ 
ology:  J.  P.  Gabler  (1787),  B.  Weiss  (1868;  rev.  ed.,  1903),  A.  Deissmann 
(1893),  W.  Wrede  (1897),  A.  Schlatter  (1909),  E.  Thurneysen  (1924),  R. 
Bultmann  (1925),  O.  Cullmann  (1946),  Bultmann  in  response  to  Cullmann  (1948), 
V.  Warnach  (1952-53),  H.  Schlier  (1957),  A.  Descamps  (1959),  E.  Fuchs 
(1960),  H.  Braun  (1961),  and  Schlier  (1963).  All  the  articles  now  appear  in 
German.  A  26-page  bibliography  compiled  by  B.  Gelderblom  concludes  the  volume. 

J.  T.  Sanders,  Ethics  in  the  New  Testament.  Change  and  Development  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  Fortress,  1975,  $6.95),  xiii  and  144  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
74-26342.  ISBN:  0-8006-0404-0. 

An  analysis  and  critique  of  the  basic  ethical  perspectives  found  in  the  NT.  The 
study  proceeds  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus  [see  §  15-97]  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
[see  §  14-842]  and  Acts,  followed  by  analyses  of  Paul,  the  later  epistles  in  the 
Pauline  tradition,  the  Johannine  literature,  and  the  later  epistles  and  Revelation. 
Throughout,  the  author  is  especially  concerned  with  interaction  between  eschato¬ 
logical  expectation  and  ethics.  In  the  epilogue  he  observes  that  the  “ethical  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  New  Testament  are  the  children  of  their  own  times  and  places,  alien 
and  foreign  to  this  day  and  age.”  Sanders  is  associate  professor  of  religious  studies 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  and  the  author  of  The  New  Testament  Christological 
Hymns  (1971). 
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E.  Schillebeeckx,  Jesus.  Die  Geschichte  von  einem  Lebenden,  trans.  H.  Zulauf 
(Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1975,  DM  84),  670  pp.  Bibliographies.  In¬ 
dexed.  ISBN:  3-451-17233-X. 

The  German  version  of  Jezus,  het  verhaal  van  een  levende  [NT A  19,  p.  278]. 
The  first  part  examines  the  criteria  used  in  research  on  the  historical  Jesus  and 
their  significance  for  Christology,  while  the  second  part  deals  with  Jesus’  preach¬ 
ing  and  life-style,  his  death,  and  the  Christian  preaching  about  him  after  his  death. 
The  third  part  studies  the  early  Christian  interpretations  of  the  risen,  crucified 
one  (with  special  emphasis  on  the  NT  creedal  statements  and  Christological  titles), 
and  the  fourth  part  (“who  do  we  take  him  to  be?”)  wrestles  with  the  problem  of 
Christology  for  people  today.  The  author  has  been  professor  of  systematic  theology 
and  history  of  theology  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Nijmegen  since  1957. 

H.  Wenz,  Tlieologie  des  Reiches  Gottes.  Hat  Jesus  sich  geirrtf ,  Evangelische 
Zeitstimmen  73  (Hamburg:  Herbert  Reich,  1975,  paper  DM  6),  104  pp.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-7924-0271-8. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  a  theology  of  the  kingdom,  the 
theme  is  developed  according  to  this  general  outline:  the  central  significance  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  NT,  the  place  and  time  of  the  kingdom,  the  content  of  the 
kingdom,  individual  and  community  in  the  kingdom,  the  kingdom  as  the  community 
of  mankind  and  all  creation,  the  realization  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  kingdom  in  public  worship.  There  is  a  foreword  by  H.  Gollwitzer  and  an 
appendix  presenting  letters  to  the  author  from  R.  Bultmann,  A.  Sommerauer,  and 
E.  Bloch.  While  seeking  to  disprove  the  claim  that  Jesus  was  mistaken  about  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom,  Wenz,  who  is  also  the  author  of  Die  Ankunft  unseres 
Herrn  am  Ende  der  Welt  (1965),  aims  to  restore  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  center  of  the  church’s  preaching  as  a  means  of  overcoming  individualistic 
tendencies  within  the  church  and  modern  theology  that  also  minimize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  world. 

S.  K.  Williams,  Jesus’  Death  as  Saving  Event.  The  Background  and  Origin  of 
a  Concept,  Harvard  Dissertations  in  Religion  2  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1975, 
paper  $4.20),  xi  and  270  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN :  75-28341.  ISBN:  0-89130-029-5. 

A  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  H.  Koester  and 
presented  to  Harvard  University  in  1971,  this  study  investigates  the  background, 
source,  and  origin  of  the  idea  that  Jesus’  death  was  a  saving  event  because  it 
effected  the  expiation  of  sin.  After  considering  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  death  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rom  3:24-26,  the  author  examines  traditions  of  the  Maccabean  martyrs 
from  Daniel  to  2  Maccabees  and  Josephus,  suffering  and  death  in  the  OT  and 
other  Jewish  writings,  suffering  and  death  in  Greek  and  Hellenistic  literature, 
and  the  death  of  the  martyrs  in  4  Maccabees.  The  final  chapter  rejects  three  tradi¬ 
tional  explanations  for  the  idea’s  origin  (Jesus,  primitive  Christianity,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures)  and  concludes  that  early  Hellenized  Christianity  was  familiar  with  the 
tradition  of  beneficial,  effective  human  death  for  others  as  mediated  and  modified 
by  4  Maccabees.  Williams  now  teaches  at  Colorado  College  in  Colorado  Springs. 

T.  E.  Wilson,  Mystery  Doctrines  of  the  New  Testament :  God’s  Sacred  Secrets 
(Neptune,  NJ:  Loizeaux  Brothers,  1975,  paper  $1.95),  123  pp.  Bibliography. 
LCN:  74-78881.  ISBN:  0-872 13-962-X. 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  restate  the  great  doctrines  of  the  NT  that  are 
called  “mysteries.”  An  examination  of  the  NT  references  to  mysteries  indicates  to 
the  author  that  there  are  at  least  fourteen  mysteries  and  that  they  can  be  divided 
into  four  major  categories:  (1)  doctrinal — the  faith  (1  Tim  3:9),  the  gospel  (Rom 
16:25;  Eph  6:19),  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one  body  (Eph  3),  the  bride  (Eph  5:32; 
Rev  19 — 20),  the  seven  stars  and  the  seven  churches  (Rev  1:20),  godliness  (1  Tim 
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3:16);  (2)  dispensational — the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  13),  Israel’s  blindness 
(Rom  11:25),  the  rapture  of  the  church  (1  Cor  15:51),  God’s  will  (Eph  1:9),  God 
(Rev  10:7);  (3)  devotional — the  indwelling  Christ  (Col  1:24-29);  (4)  diabolical 
— iniquity  (2  Thes  2:7),  Babylon  the  great  (Rev  17 — 18).  The  NT  context  and 
the  contemporary  significance  of  each  mystery  is  explored.  Wilson  was  born  in 
Belfast,  taught  in  Angola  for  many  years,  and  now  resides  in  the  U.S.A. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Aspects  of  Wisdom  in  Judaism  and  Early  Christianity,  ed.  R.  L.  Wilken,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame  Center  for  the  Study  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  in 
Antiquity  1  (Notre  Dame — London:  Notre  Dame,  1975,  $13.95),  xxii  and  218  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  74-27888.  ISBN:  0-268-00577-X. 

Seven  studies  originally  presented  at  a  seminar  on  wisdom  in  late  antiquity 
sponsored  by  the  department  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame:  J.  M. 
Robinson  on  Jesus  as  sophos  and  sophia,  E.  S.  Fiorenza  on  wisdom  mythology  and 
the  Christological  hymns  of  the  NT,  B.  A.  Pearson  on  Hellenistic-Jewish  wisdom 
speculation  and  Paul,  H.  A.  Fischel  on  the  transformation  of  wisdom  in  the  world 
of  midrash,  J.  Laporte  on  Philo  in  the  tradition  of  biblical  wisdom  literature, 
Wilken  on  wisdom  and  philosophy  in  early  Christianity,  and  W.  R.  Schoedel  on 
Jewish  wisdom  and  the  formation  of  the  Christian  ascetic.  There  is  also  an  eight- 
page  introduction  by  the  editor. 

M.  Avi-Yonah  and  Z.  Baras  (ed.),  The  Herodian  Period,  The  World  History  of 
the  Jewish  People.  First  Series:  Ancient  Times  7  (New  Brunswick,  NJ:  Rutgers 
University,  1975,  $25),  xxii  and  402  pp.,  56  figs.,  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  64-15907.  ISBN:  8135-0806-1. 

This  volume  covers  the  period  of  Jewish  history  in  Palestine  from  the  fall  of  the 
Hasmonean  dynasty  to  the  last  procurators  before  the  first  revolt  against  Rome 
(i.e.  from  63  B.C.  to  A.D.  66).  After  Avi-Yonah’s  introduction  on  the  rise  of 
Rome,  there  are  nine  major  chapters:  A.  Schalit  on  the  fall  of  the  Hasmonean 

dynasty  and  the  Roman  conquest,  Schalit  on  the  end  of  the  Hasmonean  dynasty 

and  the  rise  of  Herod,  M.  Stern  on  the  reign  of  Herod,  Stern  on  the  Herodian 
dynasty  and  the  province  of  Judea  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Temple  period,  J. 

Klausner  on  the  economy  of  Judea  in  the  Second  Temple  period,  Avi-Yonah  on 

Jerusalem  in  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods,  Avi-Yonah  on  Jewish  art  and 
architecture  in  the  Hasmonean  and  Herodian  periods,  H.  D.  Mantel  on  the  high 
priesthood  and  the  Sanhedrin  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  and  S.  Safrai  on 
the  Temple  and  the  divine  service.  Another  volume  in  the  series  entitled  The 
Hellenistic  Age  (ed.  A.  Schalit)  was  described  in  NTA  18,  p.  125. 

B.  Bagatti,  et  al.,  New  Discoveries  at  the  Tomb  of  Virgin  Mary  in  Gethsemane, 
trans.  L.  Sciberras,  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum,  Collectio  Minor  17  (Jeru¬ 
salem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1975,  paper),  95  pp.,  35  plates.  Bibliography. 

A  report  on  the  findings  occasioned  by  the  1972  flooding  of  the  Church  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Gethsemane.  The  chapters  by  Bagatti  deal  with  the 
literary  information  about  the  site,  the  necropolis,  and  the  Byzantine  churches. 
He  concludes  that  the  traditional  tomb  of  Mary  is  in  a  place  used  for  burials  in  the 
1st  century  A.D.,  that  the  chamber-tomb  corresponds  well  with  the  topographical 
indications  given  in  the  different  editions  of  the  Dormitio  Virginis,  and  that  the 
tomb  was  venerated  and  kept  in  custody  by  Christians  of  Hebrew  origin  until  the 
end  of  the  4th  century.  There  are  also  chapters  by  M.  Piccirillo  on  the  chamber- 
tomb  of  Mary  in  the  Crusader  period  and  by  A.  Prodomo  on  the  tomb  of  Queen 
Melisenda.  The  volume  represents  a  revision  and  English  translation  of  material 
first  published  in  StudBib  Franc  Lib  Ann  [§§  18-677,  687]. 
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F.  S.  Bodenheimer,  Animal  and  Man  in  Bible  Lands.  Figures  and  Plates,  Col¬ 
lection  de  travaux  de  l’Academie  Internationale  d’Histoire  des  Sciences  10 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1972,  70  gld.),  63  pp.  48  figs.  27  plates.  ISBN:  90-04-03541-9. 

Designed  to  complement  the  author’s  now  classic  volume  on  ancient  zoology 
in  Bible  lands  [NT A  5,  p.  251],  this  book  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  consists 
of  maps  and  sketches,  prefaced  by  a  detailed  listing  of  all  the  items  that  appear 
in  each  figure.  The  second  part  presents  black-and-white  photographs  mainly  of 
figurines  or  other  representations  of  animals  discovered  in  the  course  of  archae¬ 
ological  exploration,  along  with  explanations  for  each  item.  Prior  to  his  death  in 
1959  the  author  was  professor  of  zoology  at  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem. 

J.  Bowman,  The  Samaritan  Problem.  Studies  in  the  Relationships  of  Samaritan- 
ism,  Judaism,  and  Early  Christianity,  trans.  A.  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh  Theo¬ 
logical  Monograph  Series  4  (Pittsburgh:  Pickwick,  1975,  paper  $5.95),  xx  and 

169  pp.,  2  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  75-20042.  ISBN:  0-915138-04-2. 

Delivered  as  the  Franz  Delitzsch  lectures  at  the  University  of  Munster  in  1959 
and  published  in  German  under  the  title  Samaritanische  Probleme  [NT A  13, 
p.  168],  this  study  indicates  problems  and  postulates  theories  regarding  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  Samaritanism,  Judaism,  early  Christianity,  and  the  Qumran  com¬ 
munity.  The  four  major  chapters  deal  with  the  history  of  the  Samaritans,  the 
religion  of  the  Samaritans,  the  Samaritans  and  the  gospel  (especially  Jn  and 
Lk-Acts),  and  the  Samaritans  and  the  Qumran  sect.  This  edition  also  presents  the 
translator’s  foreword,  the  author’s  new  introduction,  K.  H.  Rengstorf’s  foreword 
to  the  German  edition,  and  a  selected  bibliography  of  B’s  other  writings  on  the 
Samaritans. 

S.  P.  Brock,  C.  T.  Fritsch,  and  S.  Jellicoe  (eds.),  A  Classified  Bibliography 
of  the  Septuagint,  Arbeiten  zur  Literatur  und  Geschichte  des  hellenistischen 
Judentums  6  (Leiden:  Brill,  1973,  56  gld.),  xviii  and  217  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
90-04-03596-6. 

For  purposes  of  convenience  the  “Septuagint”  is  taken  to  consist  of  those  books 
that  feature  in  A.  Rahlfs,  Septuaginta  (1935),  and  it  is  his  order  of  constituent 
books  that  is  followed  in  the  sections  on  individual  books  and  versions,  which 
together  make  up  nearly  half  the  volume.  Coverage  is  down  to  1969  (inclusive), 
but  the  compilers  have  been  selective  about  literature  prior  to  1900  and  have  in¬ 
cluded  little  published  before  1860.  There  are  41  separate  subject  classifications. 
Cross  references  are  supplied  in  the  margins  and  also  gathered  under  each  major 
heading.  Explanatory  notes  in  square  brackets  are  occasionally  provided.  Im¬ 
portant  reviews  are  sometimes  included,  but  no  systematic  attempt  has  been  made 
to  seek  these  out.  Brock  is  on  the  faculty  of  oriental  studies  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Fritsch  teaches  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  Jellicoe  taught 
at  Bishop’s  University  in  Lennoxville,  Quebec. 

R.  J.  Coggins,  Samaritans  and  Jews.  The  Origins  of  Samaritanism  Reconsidered, 
Growing  Points  in  Theology  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1975,  paper  $6.95),  vi  and 

170  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-3712.  ISBN:  0-8042-0109-9. 

Starting  from  the  phrase  in  Jn  4:9  (“Jews  have  no  dealings  with  Samaritans”), 
the  author  looks  at  the  OT  and  later  Jewish  literary  references  to  Samaritans, 
evaluates  archaeological  investigations,  and  studies  the  Samaritans’  own  under¬ 
standing  of  their  early  history.  He  concludes  that  Samaritanism  emerged  from  the 
matrix  of  Judaism  from  the  3rd  century  B.C.  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  that  its  characteristic  emphases  were  conservative,  and  that  no  one  decisive 
event  played  a  special  part  in  widening  the  breach  with  Judaism  (though  differ¬ 
ences  concerning  the  priesthood  and  the  true  sanctuary  made  reconciliation  un¬ 
likely).  Coggins  is  a  lecturer  in  OT  studies  at  Kings  College  in  London. 
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J.  Denker,  Die  theologiegeschichtliche  Stellung  des  Petrusevangeliums.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Fruhgeschichte  des  Doketismus,  Europaische  Hochschulschriften, 
Reihe  XXIII:  Theologie  36  (Bern:  H.  Lang,  1975,  paper  38.40  Sw.  fr. ; 
Frankfurt:  P.  Lang),  257  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-261-01391-5. 

This  doctoral  dissertation,  which  was  directed  by  G.  Friedrich  and  accepted 
by  the  theological  faculty  at  Kiel  in  1972,  deals  with  several  aspects  of  the  Gospel 
of  Peter:  attestation  and  diffusion,  relation  to  the  canonical  Gospels,  passion 
narrative  and  its  relation  to  the  OT,  character  as  a  Jewish-Christian  Gospel, 
Christology,  and  relation  to  Ignatius’  opponents.  Denker,  who  is  now  a  Lutheran 
pastor  in  Santiago,  Chile,  views  the  work  as  having  been  composed  between  A.D. 
100  and  130  by  a  Jewish-Christian  whose  Christology  had  docetic  consequences, 
perhaps  in  the  circles  against  which  Ignatius  was  struggling.  Also  included  are 
E.  Klostermann’s  Greek  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  and  an  appendix  on  recent 
research  on  this  Gospel. 

A.-J.  Festugiere,  Le  sage  et  le  saint,  Foi  Vivante  160  (Paris:  Plon,  1974,  paper), 
97  pp. 

The  material  in  this  volume  was  originally  published  as  chapters  six  through 
nine  in  L’Enfant  d’ Agrigente  (1950).  The  chapters  deal  with  Paul’s  address  to 
the  Athenians  in  Acts  17,  the  sage  and  the  saint  in  the  Hellenistic  world,  pagan 
mysticism  and  Christian  charity,  and  asceticism  and  contemplation  in  the  patristic 
period. 

H.  A.  Fischel,  Rabbinic  Literature  and  Greco-Roman  Philosophy.  A  Study  of 
Epicurea  and  Rhetorica  in  Early  Midrashic  Writings,  Studia  Post-Biblica  21 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1973,  52  gld.),  xii  and  201  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-03720-9. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  inquiries  emanating  from  a  larger  research  project  on 
bureaucratic  phenomena  in  classical  civilizations,  these  studies  point  out  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Greco-Roman  rhetorical  devices  and  topoi  in  Specific  rabbinic  texts.  The 
three  major  essays  treat  the  “four  in  paradise”  (see  bHag  14b)  as  an  example  of 
anti-Epicurean  stereotype,  biography,  and  parody  in  the  portrayals  of  the  Tan- 
naim;  an  Epicurean  sententia  on  providence  and  divine  justice  (“there  is  no 
justice  and  there  is  no  judge”)  and  its  influence  in  rabbinic  writings;  and  the 
midrash  of  Ben  Zoma  (see  bBer  58a)  and  Ben  Zoma  in  the  midrash.  There  is 
also  an  appendix  on  the  epicurea  et  rhetorica  of  Ben  Azzai.  For  an  abstract  of  F’s 
recent  article  on  the  use  of  sorites  in  the  Tannaitic  period,  see  §  19-773. 

R.  Fleischer,  Artemis  von  Ephesos  und  verwandte  Kultstatuen  aus  Anatolien 
und  Syrien,  Ltudes  preliminaires  aux  religions  orientales  dans  l’empire  romain  35 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1973,  216  gld.),  xvi  and  449  pp.,  171  plates,  2  drawings,  maps. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-03677-6. 

Among  the  many  cult  statues  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  Hellenistic  and 
Roman  times  one  group  has  many  features  in  common:  legs  together,  upper  arms 
lying  on  the  body,  forearms  stretched  out  opposite  the  spectator,  sheath-like 
garment,  many  breasts,  etc.  The  most  prominent  representatives  of  this  group  are 
Artemis  of  Ephesus,  Aphrodite  of  Aphrodisias,  and  Jupiter  Heliopolitanus  of 
Baalbek.  The  first  major  section  treats  the  representations  of  female  deities: 
Artemis  of  Ephesus  and  of  several  other  locales,  Aphrodite  of  Aphrodisias,  Hera 
of  Samos,  Eleuthera  of  Myra,  etc.  The  second  part  is  concerned  with  male  deities: 
Zeus  Labraundos,  Zeus  Lepsinos  of  Euromos,  Zeus  of  Amyzon,  Jupiter  Helio¬ 
politanus  of  Baalbek,  Hermes  of  Baalbek,  and  other  gods.  Black-and-white  photo¬ 
graphs  of  relevant  material  and  two  folding  maps  conclude  the  volume. 

T.  R.  Glover,  The  Conflict  of  Religions  in  the  Early  Roman  Empire  (Washing¬ 
ton,  DC:  Canon  Press,  1974,  $8.95),  vii  and  359  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-913686- 
18-2. 

Delivered  as  a  series  of  lectures  in  1907  and  first  published  in  1909,  this 
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volume  seeks  (among  other  things)  to  display  the  founder  of  the  Christian  move¬ 
ment  and  some  of  his  followers  as  they  appeared  to  their  contemporaries.  The 
ten  chapters  deal  with  Roman  religion,  the  Stoics,  Plutarch,  Jesus,  the  followers  of 
Jesus,  the  conflict  of  Christian  and  Jew,  late  classical  religion  and  philosophy 
(‘‘gods  or  atoms?”),  Celsus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian.  In  this  edition 
there  is  new  two-page  introduction  by  C.  D.  Linton.  Canon  Press  is  the  newly- 
founded  publishing  affiliate  of  Christianity  Today. 

D.  M.  Goodblatt,  Rabbinic  Instruction  in  Sasanian  Babylonia ,  Studies  in  Judaism 
in  Late  Antiquity  9  (Leiden:  Brill,  1975,  96  gld.),  xvi  and  322  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04150-8. 

An  investigation  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  rabbinic  academic  institutions 
in  Sasanian  Babylonia,  especially  in  the  Amoraic  period  (3rd  through  5th  cen¬ 
turies  A.D.).  A  review  of  Geonic  sources  on  the  history  of  the  Babylonian 
Amoraic  schools  and  a  critical  survey  of  modern  scholarship  suggests  that  a  fresh 
study  of  the  Amoraic  sources,  free  from  the  preconceptions  imposed  by  Geonic 
tradition,  is  needed.  The  main  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  names  of  rabbinic 
academic  institutions  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  with  Talmudic  formulas  de¬ 
noting  academic  activity.  Throughout  his  discussions,  the  author  (after  the 
example  of  his  teacher,  J.  Neusner)  uses  methods  appropriate  to  the  literary 
character  of  the  Talmud,  such  as  form  criticism,  redaction  criticism,  and  the 
like.  He  concludes  that  among  the  rabbis  in  Babylonia  “up  to  the  end  of  the 
Amoraic  period,  we  do  not  find  the  same  degree  of  institutional  sophistication  that 
we  find  both  in  the  West  and  in  Mesopotamia.” 

J.  Gutmann  (ed.),  The  Synagogue :  Studies  in  Origins ,  Archaeology  and  Archi¬ 
tecture.  Selected  with  a  Prolegomenon,  Library  of  Biblical  Studies  (New  York: 
Ktav,  1975,  $25),  xxxi  and  359  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliography.  LCN:  74-34065. 
ISBN:  0-87068-265-2. 

Nineteen  previously  published  articles,  all  but  two  (those  by  M.  Hengel)  in 
English.  Under  the  heading  “origins”  there  are  papers  by  L.  Finkelstein  on  the 
origin  of  the  synagogue  (1928-30),  S.  Zeitlin  on  the  same  topic  (1930-31),  M. 
Hengel  on  the  prayer-house  ( proseuche )  and  the  synagogue  (1971),  S.  B.  Hoenig 
on  the  supposititious  Temple-synagogue  [§  8-1156],  and  Gutmann  on  the  current 
state  of  research  on  the  origin  of  the  synagogue  (1972).  Under  “archaeology” 
there  are  studies  by  J.  M.  Baumgarten  on  some  Talmudic  views  on  art  in  the 
synagogue  (1970),  G.  Foerster  on  the  recent  excavations  at  Capernaum  [§  17-313r], 
M.  Avi-Yonah  on  ancient  synagogues  (1973),  Hengel  on  the  synagogue  inscription 
from  Stobi  [§  11-1206],  A.  Seager  on  the  architecture  of  the  Dura  and  Sardis 
synagogues  (1973),  M.  Smith  on  E.  R.  Goodenough’s  Jewish  Symbols  in  retrospect 
[§  ll-1205r],  Gutmann  on  programmatic  painting  in  the  Dura  synagogue  (1973), 

I.  Renov  on  the  seat  of  Moses  (1955),  and  F.  Landsberger  on  the  sacred  direction 
in  synagogue  and  church  (1957).  The  last  section  has  five  articles  on  synagogue 
architecture  in  more  recent  times  by  R.  Wischnitzer  (1947-48),  H.  Roseneau 
(1941,  1963),  Wischnitzer  (1951),  and  A.  Werner  (1960-61).  In  his  23-page 
prolegomenon  the  editor  situates  these  studies  in  their  scholarly  contexts. 

J.  Heinemann  and  J.  J.  Petuchowski  (eds.),  Literature  of  the  Synagogue. 
Edited  with  introductions  and  notes,  Library  of  Jewish  Studies  (New  York: 
Behrman  House,  1975,  $12.50),  x  and  292  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-25536.  ISBN: 
0-87441 -2 17-X  (cloth),  0-87441-237-4  (paper). 

A  three-part  introduction  to  the  devotional  heritage  of  the  synagogue.  Heine¬ 
mann,  who  is  professor  of  Hebrew  literature  at  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem, 
is  responsible  for  the  first  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  a  selection  of  Jewish  prayers 
(e.g.  Shema,  Eighteen  Benedictions,  Kaddish),  while  the  second  part  is  devoted 
to  sermons  from  the  rabbinic  writings  (e.g.  Sifre,  Babylonian  Talmud,  Mekilta). 
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In  the  third  part,  Petuchowski,  who  is  research  professor  of  Jewish  theology  and 
liturgy  at.  Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati,  presents  an  anthology  of  sacred 
poems  and  devotional  hymns  by  the  great  masters  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Introduc¬ 
tions,  explanatory  notes,  bibliographic  suggestions,  and  a  glossary  of  important 
terms  &re  included.  In  many  instances  the  editors  have  adapted  existing  transla¬ 
tions. 

B.  S.  Jackson,  Essays  in  Jewish  and  Comparative  Legal  History ,  Studies  in 
Judaism  in  Late  Antiquitv  10  (Leiden:  Brill,  1975,  84  gld.),  xiii  and  288  pp. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04333-0. 

After  general  observations  on  the  sources  for  Jewish  legal  history7  and  the 
problems  encountered  in  this  discipline,  the  author  presents  nine  studies  (all  but 
two  previously  published)  on  particular  topics:  biblical  criminal  law  (1973), 
principles  and  cases  in  the  theft  laws  of  Hammurabi  (1972),  the  problem  of 
Exod  21:22-25  and  the  ins  talionis  (1973),  the  goring  ox  (1974),  “two  or  three 
witnesses,”  testes  singulares  in  early  Jewish  law  and  the  NT,  liability  for  mere 
intention  in  early  Jewish  law  [§  17-338],  foreign  influence  in  the  early  Jewish  law 
of  theft  (1971),  and  the  fence-breaker  and  the  actio  de  pastil  pecoris  in  early 
Jewish  law'  (1974).  There  is  also  a  page  of  addenda. 

B.  Jendorff,  Jesus  und  seine  Zeit,  Der  Christ  in  der  Welt,  Reihe  VI:  Das  Buch 
der  Bucher  10  (Aschafifenburg:  Pattloch,  1974,  paper  DM  6.50),  146  pp.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  ISBN:  3-557-94155-8. 

This  history  of  Israel  in  NT  times  has  chapters  on  Israel’s  history  up  to  the 
Hellenistic  era,  the  Maccabean  era,  the  religious  parties,  the  assembly,  the  high 
priests,  the  Hasmonean  dynasty,  Herod  the  Great,  Herod’s  descendants,  the  Jewish 
calendar,  the  chronology'  of  Jesus  according  to  the  NT,  ancient  non-Christian 
witnesses  to  Jesus  and  the  early  church,  Herod  Agrippa  I  and  II,  the  Jew's  under 
the  Roman  procurators,  and  the  Jewish  War.  Jendorff  teaches  in  the  department 
of  religious  studies  in  the  University  of  Giessen. 

The  Joint  Expedition  to  Caesarea  Maritime.  Volume  1:  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Caesarea  Maritima,  ed.  C.  T.  Fritsch,  BullAmSchOrR.es  Supplemental  Studies  19 
(Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1975,  paper  $10),  vii  and  122  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN : 
75-29059.  ISBN:  0-891304)34-1. 

Four  major  essays  on  Caesarea’s  history:  G.  Foerster  on  the  early  history  of 
the  city,  G.  Downey  on  the  Christian  community7  there,  I.  M.  Levey  on  the  role 
played  by  the  city’s  Jewdsh  community7,  and  H.  W.  Hazard  on  the  period  of  the 
Crusades.  The  studies  w’ere  originally  contributed  to  a  symposium  volume  planned 
by  Fritsch  in  the  1960’s  but  never  published.  There  is  a  preface  and  introduction 
by  the  editor  and  a  general  introduction  by  R.  J.  Bull  and  D.  L.  Holland.  The 
second  volume  in  the  series  will  present  the  preliminary7  archaeological  field 
reports  from  the  1971  and  1972  excavations  at  Caesarea,  and  the  third  volume  will 
contain  essays  based  on  both  literary  and  archaeological  sources. 

B.  Jongeling,  Een  aramees  boek  Job  uit  de  bibliotheek  van  Qumran,  Exegetica: 
Oud-  en  Niemvtestamentische  studien,  new  series  3  (Amsterdam:  Ton  Bolland, 
1974,  cloth  14  gld.,  paper  12  gld.),  154  pp.  ISBN:  90-70057-33-6. 

The  introduction  discusses  the  discovery  of  llQtgJob,  its  content,  language, 
character  as  a  targum,  and  relation  to  the  other  targums  and  to  the  canonical 
Hebrew'  text.  The  main  part  of  the  book  presents  a  pericope-by-pericope  Dutch 
translation  of  the  llQtgJob  text  (alongside  a  Dutch  version  of  the  Hebrew7)  and  a 
philological  commentary  that  focuses  on  the  Targum’s  relationship  to  the  Masoretic 
Text.  Jongeling  collaborated  with  J.  P.  M.  van  der  Ploeg  and  A.  S.  van  der  Woude 
on  the  editio  prince ps  of  the  text  and  has  published  articles  on  it  in  JournScmStud 
[§  17-726]  and  Rez>Qum  [§  19-1124].  He  is  also  the  compiler  of  A  Classified 
Bibliography  of  the  Finds  in  the  Desert  of  Judah  (1971). 
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R.  W.  Klein,  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Septuagint  after 
Qumran,  Guides  to  Biblical  Scholarship,  Old  Testament  Series  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1974,  paper  $2.75),  xii  and  84  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN :  74-80420.  ISBN: 
0-8006-1087-3. 

Written  for  college  and  seminary  students,  this  introduction  to  OT  textual  criti¬ 
cism  begins  with  a  history  of  the  Septuagint  from  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  the  3rd  century  JB.C.  to  Origen’s  Hexapla.  Then,  after  discussing  the  biblical 
manuscripts  from  Qumran  and  their  relation  to  the  LXX,  the  author  shows  that 
many  LXX  readings  reflect  a  Hebrew  Vorlage  different  from  that  of  the 
Masoretic  tradition.  Finally,  there  are  chapters  on  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  sources 
(editions,  manuscripts,  versions,  etc.)  and  on  using  the  LXX  in  textual  criticism. 
Specific  examples  are  provided  throughout,  but  in  these  the  use  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  has  been  kept  to  a  minimum.  Klein  is  professor  of  OT  at  Concordia 
Seminary  in  Exile,  St.  Louis. 

M.  Lindner  (ed.),  Petra  und  das  Konigreich  der  Nahatder.  Lebensraum,  Ge- 
schichte  und  Kultur  eines  arabischen  V dikes  der  Antike  (2nd  ed. ;  Munich:  Delp, 

1974,  DM  32),  224  pp.  ISBN:  3-7689-0116-5. 

A  revised  version  of  the  1970  edition,  this  volume  presents  brief  articles  on 
various  aspects  of  Petra’s  history  (discovery,  architecture,  ceramics,  etc.)  and  on 
Nabatean  history  in  general.  The  major  contributors  are  Lindner,  F.  Zayadine,  K. 
Schmitt-Korte,  M.  Wanke,  K.  Gauckler,  A.  Rauh,  M.  M.  Khadija,  and  P.  J.  Parr. 
Photographs,  maps,  sketches,  and  bibliographies  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
text.  A  folding  map  of  Petra  and  environs  concludes  the  volume. 

B.  Lindstrom  (ed.),  A  Late  Middle  English  Version  of  The  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus  edited  from  British  Museum  MS  Harley  149,  Acta  Universitatis  Upsa- 
liensis,  Studia  Anglistica  Upsaliensia  18  (Stockholm:  Almqvist  &  Wiksell,  1974, 
paper  53  Sw.  kr.),  184  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-307333.  ISBN: 
91-554-0178-3. 

The  introduction  is  concerned  with  the  history  and  literary  importance  of  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  the  Middle  English  prose  version  of  it  in  Harley  149  and  its 
immediate  sources,  departures  in  the  English  version  from  the  French  exemplars, 
the  language  of  the  Harley  149  Nicodemus  (orthography,  grammatical  outline, 
dialect),  and  the  various  English  and  French  MSS.  The  main  part  presents  the 
English  text  of  Nicodemus  from  Harley  149  along  with  the  French  texts  from 
BM  MS  Egerton  2710  and  Bibliotheque  nationale  MS  fr.  1850.  Variant  readings 
from  related  MSS  are  placed  beneath  the  texts,  and  more  extensive  observations 
on  specific  passages  are  presented  at  the  end.  A  26-page  glossary  is  also  included. 
The  study  was  originally  presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  to  the  University  of 
Uppsala  in  1974. 

W.  S.  McCullough,  The  History  and  Literature  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  from 
Cyrus  to  Herod:  550  BC  to  4  BC  (Toronto — Buffalo:  University  of  Toronto, 

1975,  $15),  xiv  and  252  pp.,  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-80889. 
ISBN:  0-8020-5317-3. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  present  a  general  survey  of  the  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  in  the  last  five  centuries  before  Christ  for  students 
and  others  concerned  with  the  later  parts  of  the  OT,  the  Apocrypha,  and  early 
Judaism.  There  are  three  major  parts:  the  late  Babylonian  and  Persian  periods, 
the  Hellenistic  age  and  the  beginning  of  Roman  rule,  and  literature  from  200  to 
4  B.C.  The  one-page  bibliography  is  confined  to  books  likely  to  be  accessible  to 
the  general  reader,  but  this  can  be  supplemented  by  works  mentioned  in  the 
notes.  McCullough  is  also  the  author  of  Jewish  and  Mandaean  Incantation  Bowls 
in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  (1967). 
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J.-fi.  Menard,  L’Evangile  selon  Thomas,  Nag  Hammadi  Studies  5  (Leiden:  Brill, 
1975,  96  gld.),  x  and  252  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04210-5. 

The  introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  work 
according  to  external  witnesses,  its  place  and  date,  its  religious  milieu,  its  theology 
(the  prologue,  Jesus,  anthropology,  the  kingdom,  search  and  repose),  and  its 
structure.  Then  there  is  a  French  translation  of  the  Coptic  text  along  with  a 
detailed  saying-by-saying  commentary.  Menard  has  also  presented  his  French 
translation  and  his  general  views  on  the  document  in  two  articles  in  LavTheolPhil 
[§§  18-1120;  19-375].  He  has  published  a  similar  volume  on  the  Gospel  of  Truth 
(1972)  in  the  same  series. 

* 

H.  Muszynski,  Fundament,  Bild  und  Metapher  in  den  Handschriften  aus  Qumran. 
Studie  zur  Vorgeschichte  des  ntl.  Begriffs  THEMELIOS,  Analecta  Biblica  61 
(Rome:  Biblical  Institute,  1975,  paper  9,500  L  or  $15.80),  xxiv  and  266  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  by  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1973, 
this  study  concentrates  on  the  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  term  ysd  (Aramaic  ’ ws ) 
and  cognates  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  The  first  part  deals  with  some  preliminary 
problems  encountered  in  reading  the  relevant  texts:  distinguishing  the  letters, 
palaeographical  considerations,  the  texts  of  the  fragments  and  the  lacunae,  the 
relation  between  yswd  and  swd.  The  second  part  begins  by  surveying  the  uses  of 
ysd  at  Qumran  as  an  objective  concept,  with  special  emphasis  on  its  symbolic- 
mythic  and  doctrinal-ethical  dimensions.  Then,  the  treatment  of  it  as  a  personal 
concept  focuses  on  its  collective  (angels,  the  chosen  community,  representatives  of 
the  Community)  and  individual  (symbolic,  allegorical,  personal)  aspects. 

Nelson  Glueck  Memorial  Volume,  ed.  B.  Mazar,  Eretz  Israel  12  (Jerusalem: 
Israel  Exploration  Society,  1975,  $25),  yb  and  211  pp.  (Hebrew),  xii  and  125  pp. 
(English),  57  plates,  figures,  map. 

Ten  articles  in  English  and  thirty-four  in  Hebrew  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Professor  Glueck.  Of  most  revelance  to  the  NT  field  in  the  English  section  are 
the  articles  by  E.  Rivkin  on  Ben  Sira  as  the  bridge  between  the  Aaronide  and 
Pharisaic  revolutions  and  S.  Gevirtz  on  the  “Issachar  oracle”  in  the  Testament  of 
Jacob.  In  the  Hebrew  section  there  are  studies  by  A.  Segal  on  the  stages  of  con¬ 
struction  of  Herodium,  A.  Ovadiah  on  Greek  cults  in  Beth  Shean/Scythopolis  in 
the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods,  and  S.  Applebaum  on  the  struggle  for  the  soil 
and  the  revolt  of  A.D.  66-73.  The  Hebrew  section  also  has  articles  by  R.  Hachlili 
on  the  architecture  of  Nabatean  temples,  R.  Rosenthal  on  “Nabatean  dolphins,” 
and  H.  Z.  Hirschberg  on  new  Jewish  inscriptions  in  the  Nabatean  sphere.  Several 
of  the  articles  in  both  sections  deal  with  other  topics  in  which  Glueck  did  pioneer¬ 
ing  research  (e.g.  the  Negev,  Tell  el-Kheleifeh).  There  are  also  personal  tributes 
to  Glueck  (in  English  and  Hebrew)  by  Y.  Yadin,  A.  Gottschalk,  and  A.  Biran. 
English  summaries  of  the  Hebrew  material  and  Hebrew  summaries  of  the  English 
material  are  provided. 

J.  Neusner,  Between  Time  and  Eternity.  The  Essentials  of  Judaism  (Encino — 
Belmont,  CA:  Dickenson,  1975,  paper),  xi  and  196  pp.  Indexed.  LCN :  75-8124. 
ISBN:  0-8221-0160-7. 

Intended  to  complement  the  author’s  Way  of  Torah  (1974),  this  textbook  begins 
by  outlining  the  circumstances  under  which  rabbinic  Judaism  took  shape.  The 
second  chapter  describes  the  most  important  traits  of  rabbinic  Judaism,  its  concept 
of  the  good  life,  an  example  of  its  literature,  and  its  mythic  and  theological 
concepts.  The  final  chapter  discusses  the  two  great  messianic  movements  of  the 
modern  age  (Reform  Judaism,  Zionism)  and  presents  N’s  views  on  the  future  of 
Judaism.  The  book  may  also  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  anthology  The  Life 
of  Torah  (1974). 
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D.  Patte,  Early  Jewish  Hermeneutic  in  Palestine ,  SBL  Dissertation  Series  22 
(Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1975,  paper  $4.20),  xiii  and  344  pp.  Bibliography. 
LCN :  75-22225.  ISBN:  0-89130-015-5. 

Originally  presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  to  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  1971,  this  study  concentrates  on  early  Judaism’s  attitude  toward  Scripture 
as  evidenced  in  the  principles  or  axioms  that  govern  its  use.  It  is  especially  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  different  ways  in  which  various  Jewish  groups  set  themselves 
into  the  perspective  of  the  OT  texts,  i.e.  how  they  prolonged  in  a  new  discourse 
the  discourse  of  the  biblical  text.  The  first  part  treats  the  use  of  Scripture  in  classi¬ 
cal  Judaism:  the  problem  of  sources,  the  explicit  doctrine  of  Scripture,  Scripture 
in  the  synagogue  (reading  cycles  and  homilies,  targum  and  liturgy),  the  use  of 
Scripture  in  the  schools,  and  classical  Judaism  and  Scripture.  The  second  part 
deals  with  the  use  of  Scripture  in  sectarian  Judaism:  the  problem  of  sources, 
apocalyptic  literature,  and  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls.  A  postscript  presents  a  proposal 
for  normalizing  terminology  in  dealing  with  Jewish  hermeneutic.  Patte  now 
teaches  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

A.  Quacquarelli,  Scuola  e  cultura  dei  primi  secoli  cristiani  (Brescia:  La  Scuola, 
1974,  paper  2,500  L),  109  pp.,  8  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

An  extract  from  the  volume  Nuove  questioni  di  storia  della  pedagogia,  this 
examination  of  Christian  education  in  the  NT  and  patristic  periods  first  discusses 
these  topics  under  the  general  heading  “directions  and  new  principles”:  the  theme 
of  Christians  as  a  new  people,  the  consistency  between  Christian  life  and  principles, 
and  master  and  disciples  in  the  wake  of  the  pagan  schools.  The  second  part,  which 
is  entitled  “the  old  and  the  new  in  Christian  educational  methods,”  deals  with  the 
various  grades  of  teachers  ( magister  litterarius ,  grammaticus,  rhetor )  and  two 
educational  methods  (rhythmic  learning,  sign  language).  Quacquarelli  is  also  the 
author  of  UOgdoade  patristica  (1973). 

C.  Rabin,  Qumran  Studies  [1957]  (New  York:  Schocken,  1975,  paper  $3.95), 
xv  and  135  pp.  Indexed.  LCN :  74-26735. 

Unaltered  reprint.  The  author  aims  to  show  that  the  rise  of  the  Qumran  com¬ 
munity  is  to  be  placed  in  the  1st  century  A.D.,  at  the  point  of  transition  between 
Pharisaism  and  rabbinic  Judaism.  He  maintains  that  the  Qumran  community  con¬ 
tinues  the  Pharisaic  haburd  of  the  1st  century  B.C.  and  does  so  more  faithfully 
than  does  the  rabbinic  community  of  the  Tannaitic  period,  because  the  latter  group 
made  extensive  concessions  in  halakic  matters  in  order  to  enable  non-Pharisees  to 
share  in  its  life.  The  chapters  deal  with  the  novitiate,  private  property,  the  holy 
congregation,  the  sect  and  its  opponents,  beliefs  and  practices,  halakah,  the  making 
of  law,  and  Islam  and  the  Qumran  sect.  Rabin  teaches  at  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem. 

Religious  Syncretism  in  Antiquity.  Essays  in  Conversation  with  Geo  Widengren, 
ed.  B.  A.  Pearson,  American  Academy  of  Religion  and  the  Institute  of  Religious 
Studies,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  Series  on  Formative  Contem¬ 
porary  Thinkers  1  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1975,  paper  $4.90),  xviii  and  222 
pp.  LCN:  75-29421.  ISBN:  0-89130-037-6. 

This  volume  grew  out  of  a  symposium  held  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1972  to  mark 
Professor  Widengren’s  65th  birthday.  It  presents  eleven  essays:  Widengren  on 
syncretism  in  the  light  of  his  past  work  on  the  topic,  W.  H.  Capps  on  the  Uppsala 
methodology  and  the  problem  of  religious  syncretism,  R.  Panikkar  on  syncretism 
and  eclecticism  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  human  consciousness,  S.  Segert  on 
syncretism,  G.  W.  Ahlstrom  on  heaven  on  earth  at  Hazor  and  Arad,  Widengren 
on  Iran  and  Israel  in  Parthian  times  with  regard  to  1  Enoch,  J.  Z.  Smith  on 
wisdom  and  apocalyptic,  D.  Winston  on  Philo’s  theory  of  cosmogony,  D.  M.  Parrott 
on  evidence  of  religious  syncretism  in  Gnostic  texts  from  Nag  Hammadi,  E.  Segel- 
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berg  on  the  syncretistic  origin  of  some  Coptic  Manichaean  psalms,  and  B.  A.  Pear¬ 
son  on  Jewish  haggadic  tradition  in  The  Testimony  of  Truth  (CG  IX,3).  There  is 
a  six-page  introduction  by  the  editor  and  biographical  information  on  each  con¬ 
tributor. 

J.  Rey  Marcos,  Jesus  de  Nazaret  y  su  glori fie  acid  n.  Estudio  de  la  exegesis  pa¬ 
tristic  a  de  la  formula  “Sent  ado  a  la  diestra  de  Dios”  hast  a  el  Concilio  de  Nicea, 
Coleccion  de  estudios  del  Institute  Superior  de  Pastoral,  Universidad  Pontificia  de 
Salamanca  8  (Salamanca — Madrid:  Institute  Superior  de  Pastoral,  1974,  paper 
375  pts.),  311  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-600-6145-0. 

Originally  presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  A.  Orbe)  to  the 
Gregorian  University  in  Rome,  this  is  an  analysis  of  the  early  patristic  exegesis  of 
the  phrase  “seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God”  (cf.  Ps  110:1)  as  applied  to  Christ. 
There  are  five  major  sections:  the  protagonists  of  the  mystery  (God  the  enthroner, 
Christ  the  enthroned,  the  believer’s  participation,  flesh  and  blood  in  the  kingdom), 
the  doctrinal  content  of  the  mystery  and  its  interpretation,  the  heavenly  localiza¬ 
tion  of  the  mystery,  sessio  a  dextris  and  temporal  perspectives,  and  the  role  of  the 
enthroned  Christ  on  behalf  of  his  own  (heavenly  intercession  and  priesthood,  the 
sending  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  church).  The  major  patristic  authors  cited  are 
Justin,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Novatian,  Cyprian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
and  Augustine.  Gnostic  interpretations  are  also  discussed. 

P.  Schafer,  Rivalitdt  zwischen  Engeln  und  Menschen.  Untersuchungen  zur 
rahhinischen  Engelvorstellung,  Studia  Judaica  8  (Berlin — New  York:  de  Gruyter, 
1975,  DM  78),  xiv  and  280  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-11-004632-6. 

Presented  as  a  Habilitationsschrift  in  1973  to  the  department  of  Eastern  and 
non-European  language  and  culture  studies  at  the  Johann- Wolfgang-Goethe- 
Universitat  in  Frankfurt,  this  volume  investigates  Jewish  texts  from  the  first  six 
centuries  of  the  common  era  that  deal  with  the  relationship  between  angels  and 
humanity.  The  first  part  sketches  the  angelology  of  intertestamental  Judaism 
(apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha,  Qumran  writings)  and  deals  with  some  aspects 
of  rabbinic  angelology  (God  and  the  angels,  the  creation  and  nature  of  the  angels, 
angels  and  the  natural  elements,  angels  and  humanity).  The  second  part  presents 
German  translations  and  interpretations  of  rabbinic  texts  concerned  with  the 
rivalry  between  angels  and  humans,  and  then  presents  the  results  of  these  de¬ 
tailed  analyses  in  four  sections:  the  opposition  of  the  angels  to  humanity,  the 
equality  of  angels  and  humans,  the  superiority  of  humans  to  the  angels,  and  the 
tradition  history  of  the  major  themes.  Schafer’s  doctoral  dissertation  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  Die  Vorstellung  vom  heiligen  Geist  in  der  rabbinischen  Literatur  (1972). 

M.  Schwabe  and  B.  Lifshitz,  Beth  She'arim.  Volume  II :  The  Greek  Inscriptions 
(New  Brunswick,  NJ:  Rutgers  University,  1974,  $22.50),  xvi  and  231  pp.,  7 
plates,  maps.  Indexed.  LCN :  72-2117.  ISBN:  0-8135-0762-6. 

Begun  by  Schwabe  and  completed  by  Lifshitz  after  Schwabe’s  death,  this  volume 
is  a  compendium  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  found  in  all  the  excavations  at  Beth 
She'arim  from  1936  to  1958.  It  includes  transcriptions,  translations,  and  explana¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  photographs  and  drawings  of  the  most  important  Greek  inscrip¬ 
tions.  The  general  conclusions  are  presented  in  a  six-part  summary  chapter  dealing 
with  language  and  syntax,  personal  names,  titles  and  offices  of  the  deceased,  their 
occupations,  their  origins,  and  their  religious  practices  and  beliefs  (especially 
those  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead). 
Schwabe  was  professor  at  Hebrew  University  prior  to  his  death,  and  Lifshitz  is 
presently  a  senior  lecturer  there.  The  Hebrew  edition  was  published  in  1967. 

J.  P.  Siegel,  The  Severus  Scroll  and  lQIs*1,  SBL  Masoretic  Studies  2  (Missoula: 
Scholars  Press,  1975,  paper  $2.80),  xiv  and  108  pp.,  2  plates.  Bibliography.  LCN: 
75-28372.  ISBN:  0-89130-028-7. 

A  study  of  the  literary,  orthographic-linguistic,  and  historical  relationships 
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between  lQIs a  and  the  Severus  Scroll  (a  Hebrew  Pentateuch).  The  author  argues 
that  lQIs*1  and  the  Severus  Scroll  were  early  vulgata  of  the  kind  that  later 
Jewish  scholars  sought  to  withdraw  from  circulation  because  of  known  divergent 
readings  and/or  orthography.  The  five  chapters  deal  with  an  orthographic  con¬ 
vention  of  lQIs*1  and  the  origin  of  the  Masoretic  anomalies  in  Isa  9:6  and  Neh 
2:13,  the  variant  readings  of  the  Severus  Scroll,  Rabbi  Meir  and  the  Severus 
Scroll,  the  history  of  the  Severus  Scroll,  and  the  preservation  and  transmission  of 
biblical  texts. 

A.  Spijkerman,  Cafarnao  III.  Catalogo  delle  monete  della  cittd,  Pubblicazioni 
dello  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum  19  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press, 
1975,  paper),  123  pp.,  5  plates.  Bibliography. 

The  three  previously  published  volumes  on  the  excavations  at  Capernaum  are 
by  E.  Testa  on  the  graffiti  in  the  house  of  Peter  [NT  A  18,  pp.  261-262],  S. 
Loffreda  on  the  ceramic  evidence  [19,  p.  126],  and  V.  C.  Corbo  on  the  buildings 
[20,  p.  129].  This  posthumously  published  volume  first  presents  a  catalogue  of 
coins  found  in  the  sacred  precinct  (766  items)  and  in  the  cache  discovered  near 
the  olive  press  (1548  items).  The  items  are  described  briefly  and  dated  when 
possible.  Then  there  is  a  list  of  the  coins  arranged  according  to  the  specific  loca¬ 
tions  in  which  they  were  found.  A  brief  memorial  note  (by  B.  Bagatti)  and  a 
bibliography  of  S’s  publications  conclude  the  volume. 

M.  E.  Stone  (ed.),  The  Armenian  Version  of  the  Testament  of  Joseph.  Intro¬ 
duction,  Critical  Edition,  and  Translation,  SBL  Texts  and  Translations  6;  Pseud- 
epigrapha  Series  5  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1975,  paper  $2.80),  vii  and  57  pp. 
LCN:  75-29210.  ISBN:  0-89130-035-X. 

This  edition  of  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Testament  of  Joseph  is  based  on 
new  collations  of  a  carefully  selected  group  of  ten  manuscripts.  The  text  itself  is 
based  on  MS  Erevan,  Matenadaran  1500,  fols.  238r-239r  (A.D.  1282-83)  except  in 
cases  where  other  families  preserve  superior  readings  (usually  overwhelming  cases 
of  agreement  with  the  Greek  text).  The  text-critical  apparatus  presents  all  the  vari¬ 
ants  of  possible  significance  for  the  study  of  the  substantive  readings  found  in  the 
manuscripts.  On  the  pages  facing  the  Armenian  text  and  the  apparatus  there  is  a 
literal  English  translation  of  the  text  as  well  as  an  English  version  of  the  apparatus 
that  incorporates  editor’s  comments,  alternative  translations,  and  the  like.  The 
aim  of  the  translation  is  to  provide  students  of  the  Greek  text  with  access  to  the 
Armenian  manuscripts.  Stone,  who  teaches  at  Hebrew  University,  has  translated 
the  Testament  of  Abraham  for  the  same  series. 

Studies  on  the  Testament  of  Joseph,  ed.  G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg,  Jr.,  SBL  Septua- 
gint  and  Cognate  Studies  5  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1975,  paper  $2.80),  vii 
and  153  pp.  LCN:  75-26923.  ISBN:  0-89130-027-9. 

Ten  working  papers  prepared  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Litera¬ 
ture’s  Pseudepigrapha  Group  held  in  Chicago  in  1975.  The  first  four  are  detailed 
analyses  of  the  text:  R.  I.  Pervo  on  Testament  of  Joseph  2.1 — 10.4  and  Greek 
romance,  W.  Harrelson  on  patient  love  in  Testament  of  Joseph  10.5 — 20.6,  A.  B. 
Kolenkow  on  the  narratives  in  this  testament  and  the  organization  of  the  Testa¬ 
ments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  and  H.  W.  Hollander  on  the  ethical  character  of 
Joseph  in  the  Testaments.  Then,  after  R.  A.  Martin’s  examination  of  the  syntactical 
evidence  for  a  Semitic  Vorlage  of  the  Testament  of  Joseph  and  M.  de  Jonge  and 
T.  Korteweg’s  report  on  their  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  there  are  four 
studies  comparing  Joseph  as  he  appears  in  the  Testament  with  portrayals  of  him 
in  other  Jewish  writings:  D.  J.  Harrington  on  Ps. -Philo  and  Philo,  E.  W.  Smith, 
Jr.  on  Joseph  and  Asenath  and  Josephus,  B.  Geller  on  the  Tannaitic  midrashim, 
and  J.  D.  Purvis  on  the  Samaritan  traditions.  The  editor  has  provided  a  12-page 
introduction  in  which  he  raises  questions  and  relates  the  papers  one  to  another  in 
terms  of  the  common  issues  arising  from  them. 
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T.  Stylianopoulos,  Justin  Martyr  and  the  Mosaic  Law,  Dissertation  Series  20 
(Missoula:  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Scholars  Press,  1975,  paper  $4.20), 
xi  and  204  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN :  75-22445.  ISBN:  0-89130-018-X. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  offer  a  complete  examination  of  Justin’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Mosaic  Law  against  the  background  of  the  problem  of  the  Law  and 
the  OT  in  the  2nd  century  A.D.  It  deals  with  these  major  questions:  Why  is  the 
Mosaic  Law  a  problem  for  Justin?  What  is  Justin’s  concept  of  the  Mosaic  Law? 
What  arguments  does  he  marshal  to  demonstrate  the  invalidity  of  the  Law,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  its  purpose,  on  the  other?  The  Dialogue  with  Trypho  is  the  focus 
of  attention,  though  the  First  and  Second  Apologies  are  also  considered.  There 
is  an  appendix  on  whether  pagans  are  the  addressees  of  the  Dialogue.  Stylia¬ 
nopoulos,  who  now  teaches  at  Holy  Cross  Greek  Orthodox  School  of  Theology  in 
Brookline,  MA,  notes  in  his  conclusion  that  Justin  insists  on  the  radical  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  Law  by  Christ,  though  he  does  allow  Jewish  Christians  to  practice  it 
( Dialogue  47.2).  The  study  was  presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by 
H.  Koester  and  J.  Strugnell)  to  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1974. 

R.  F.  Surburg,  Introduction  to  the  Intertestamental  Period  (St.  Louis — London: 
Concordia,  1975,  $8.95),  197  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  75-1115.  ISBN:  0-570- 
03237-7. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  traces  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  Persian  times  to 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70,  while  the  second  part  describes  the  religious 
sects  within  Judaism  and  the  major  theological  teachings  of  the  intertestamental 
period.  The  third  and  most  extensive  section  focuses  on  the  Jewish  literature  of 
the  period:  Septuagint,  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  Apocrypha,  Pseudepigrapha,  Philo,  and 
Josephus.  Surburg,  who  is  also  the  author  of  How  Dependable  is  the  Bible? 
(1972),  is  chairman  of  the  department  of  biblical  studies  at  Concordia  Seminary  in 
Springfield,  IL. 

G.  Svedlund,  The  Aramaic  Portions  of  the  Pesiqta  de  Rab  Kahana  According  to 
MS  Marshall  Or.24,  the  oldest  known  manuscript  of  the  Pesiqta  de  Rab  Kahana, 
With  English  Translation,  Commentary  and  Introduction,  Acta  Universitatis 
Upsaliensis.  Studia  Semitica  Upsaliensia  2  (Stockholm:  Almqvist  &  Wiksell, 
1974,  paper  76.50  Sw.  kr.),  xviii  and  153  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
75-307676.  ISBN:  91-554-02038. 

Presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  F.  Rundgren)  to  Uppsala  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1974,  this  study  examines  the  Aramaic  sections  of  Pesiqta  de  Rab  Kahana 
with  the  hope  of  adding  important  new  information  to  our  knowledge  of  Galilean 
Aramaic.  In  the  introduction  S  pays  special  attention  to  the  place  of  the  Pesiqta 
sections  within  the  general  history  of  Aramaic.  Detailed  analysis  of  the 
Aramaic  in  MS  Marshall  Or.  24  and  comparison  of  it  with  other  Aramaic  texts 
lead  the  author  to  conclude  that  it  is  practically  identical  with  the  Aramaic  of  the 
Palestinian  Talmud  and  Midrashim.  English  translations  of  the  Aramaic  portions 
and  notes  on  the  texts  are  provided.  Also  included  are  photographs  of  some  rele¬ 
vant  manuscripts  and  thirteen  appendixes. 

Tractatus  Tripartitus.  Pars  II:  De  Creatione  Hominis.  Pars  III:  De  Generibus 
Tribus.  Codex  Jung  F.  LIIV-F.  LXXV  (p.  104-140),  ed.  R.  Kasser  et  ad.  (Bern: 
Francke,  1975,  300  Sw.  fr.),  348  pp.,  41  plates.  Indexed. 

The  publication  of  the  first  part  {De  Supernis)  of  the  Tripartite  Tractate  was 
described  in  NT  A  19,  p.  127.  For  De  Creatione  Hominis  and  De  Generibus  Tribus 
a  theological  introduction  in  the  form  of  a  brief  commentary  has  been  prepared  by 
J.  Zandee,  and  the  Coptic  text  established  by  Kasser  (with  the  aid  of  all  the 
collaborators).  The  translations  into  French  have  been  done  by  M.  Malinine  and 

H. -C.  Puech,  into  German  by  Kasser  and  W.  Vycichl,  and  into  English  by  R.  McL. 
Wilson  and  Zandee.  The  papyrological  and  linguistic  notes  are  contributed  by 
Kasser,  and  the  theological  notes  by  G.  Quispel  and  Zandee.  The  critical  notes 
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to  the  Oratio  Pauli,  which  is  also  published  in  this  volume,  are  the  work  of  Puech. 
There  are  photographs  of  each  text  and  Coptic  transcriptions  on  the  pages  facing 
the  French  translations.  The  volume  also  presents  photographs  of  the  Coptic  MS 
of  the  Gospel  of  Truth  and  indexes  (Copto-Greek,  proper  names,  Coptic)  for 
De  Supernis  as  well  as  the  three  writings  published  here. 

J.  D.  Turner,  The  Book  of  Thomas  the  Contender  from  Codex  II  of  the  Cairo 
Gnostic  Library  from  Nag  Hammadi  (CG  11,7):  The  Coptic  Text  with  Transla¬ 
tion.  Introduction  and  Commentary,  SBL  Dissertation  Series  23  (Missoula: 
Scholars  Press,  1975,  paper  $4.20),  vii  and  247  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
75-22446.  ISBN:  0-89130-017-1. 

A  transcription  of  the  Coptic  text  of  CG  11,7  and  a  new  English  translation  are 
presented  first  on  facing  pages,  and  then  there  is  an  index  of  the  Coptic  and  Greek 
words  (including  proper  names)  that  occur  in  the  document.  A  discussion  of 
syntax  and  dialect  leads  T  to  conclude  that  it  is  written  in  the  Subachmimically- 
influenced  early  Sahidic  native  to  the  region  of  Dishnah-Nag  Hammadi  in  the 
3rd  and  4th  centuries.  A  108-page  commentary  prepares  for  concluding  remarks 
about  literary  composition  (the  sum  of  two  originally  independent  works),  doc¬ 
trine,  and  place  within  the  history  of  religion  (“an  intermediate  stage  of  the 
development  of  the  Thomas  tradition,  the  gnostic  dialogue  and  gnostic  asceticism”). 
The  study  was  prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  O. 
Wintermuth  and  presented  to  Duke  University  in  1970.  The  Coptic  text,  English 
translation,  and  word  indexes  were  revised  in  1975  according  to  the  photographic 
facsimiles  of  Codex  II  in  The  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  Codices 
(1974).  Turner  now  teaches  at  the  University  of  Montana. 

G.  Vermes,  Post-Biblical  Jewish  Studies,  Studies  in  Judaism  in  Late  Antiquity 
8  (Leiden:  Brill,  1975,  64  gld.),  xi  and  246  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
90-04-04160-5. 

Thirteen  studies,  all  but  one  first  published  between  1960  and  1974.  Under  the 
heading  “Qumran”  there  are  articles  on  ancient  Judaism  in  the  light  of  the  Dead 
Sea  scrolls  (1971),  the  etymology  of  “Essenes”  [§  5-572],  Essenes  and  Thera- 
peutae  [§  7-659],  the  Qumran  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  its  historical  setting 
[§  15-382],  and  sectarian  matrimonial  halakah  in  the  Damascus  Document 
[§  18-1071].  Under  “Bible  exegesis”  there  are  studies  on  the  Bible  and  midrash 
(1970),  the  targumic  versions  of  Gen  4:3-16  (1963),  haggadah  in  Targum 
Onkelos  (1963),  “he  is  the  bread”  in  Targum  Neofiti  of  Exod  16:15  (1969),  and 
the  use  of  bar  nds  and  bar  ndsd ’  in  Jewish  Aramaic  (1967).  Under  “rabbinic 
history”  there  are  papers  on  the  Decalogue  and  the  minim  (1968),  Hanina  ben 
Dosa  [§  18-720],  and  ancient  Rome  in  post-biblical  literature. 

Zur  J osephus-F orschung ,  ed.  A.  Schalit,  Wege  der  Forschung  84  (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1973,  DM  91),  xx  and  419  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  3-534-03385-X. 

Fourteen  previously  published  articles  and  excerpts  from  books  now  appear  (all 
in  German)  in  a  single  volume:  H.  Willrich  on  Hecateus  of  Abdera  and  the 
Jewish  literati  (1900),  E,  Norden  on  Josephus  and  Tacitus  concerning  Jesus 
Christ  and  a  messianic  prophecy  (1913),  R.  Laqueur  on  the  development  of 
Josephus  (1920)  and  on  official  documents  in  Josephus’  writings  (1920),  Willrich 
on  contacts  between  Josephus  and  Jason  of  Cyrene  (1924),  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray 
on  Josephus  and  Hellenism  with  reference  to  his  Greek  assistants  (1929),  G.  F. 
Moore  on  fate  and  free  will  in  Jewish  philosophy  according  to  Josephus  (1929), 
A.  Schlatter  on  the  relation  of  Israel  to  the  other  nations  (1932),  E.  J.  Bickerman 
on  the  Seleucid  charter  for  Jerusalem  in  Ant.  12.138-144  (1935)  and  on  a  docu¬ 
ment  relative  to  the  persecution  by  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes  in  Ant.  12.258-264 
(1937),  P.  Collomp  on  the  place  of  Josephus  in  the  technique  of  Hellenistic 
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historiography  (1947),  Y.  M.  Grintz  on  the  people  of  the  Essene  community  in 
light  of  the  documents  from  Qumran  Cave  1  (1953),  and  Schalit  on  the  letter  of 
Antiochus  III  to  Zeuxis  regarding  the  establishment  of  Jewish  military  colonies 
in  Phrygia  and  Lydia  (1960)  and  on  evidence  for  an  Aramaic  source  in  Josephus’ 
Antiquities  (1965).  There  is  a  12-page  introduction  by  the  editor  and  a  19-page 
bibliography. 


ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

H.-J.  Benedict,  Internationalismus  und  Okumene.  Probleme  praktizierter  Soli- 
daritdt,  Urban-Taschenbiicher,  T-Reihe  610  (Stuttgart:  Kohlhammer,  1975,  paper 
DM  12),  116  pp.  ISBN:  3-17-001991-0. 

Cardinal,  Sister  Mary  Ora,  O.S.F.,  Stories  to  Teach  Religious  Truths  For 
Home  and  School  (Collegeville,  MN :  Liturgical  Press,  1975,  paper  $3.50),  143  pp. 
Illustrated.  ISBN:  0-8146-0871-X. 

Christen  fiir  den  Sozialismus.  I:  Analysen,  ed.  D.  Solle  and  K.  Schmidt,  Urban- 
Taschenbiicher,  T-Reihe  613,  188  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-17-002288-1 ;  II:  Doku- 
jnente  (1945-59),  ed.  W.  Kirks  et  al.,  Urban-Taschenbiicher,  T-Reihe  614,  160  pp. 
ISBN:  3-17-002289  (Stuttgart:  Kohlhammer,  1975,  paper  DM  12  each). 

E.  H.  Gaulke,  You  Can  Have  a  Family  Where  Everybody  Wins.  Christian 
Perspectives  on  Parent  Effectiveness  Training  (St.  Louis:  Concordia,  1975,  paper 
$1.95),  93  pp.  LCN :  75-23574.  ISBN:  0-570-03723-9. 

J.  Graver,  Just  as  I  Am  (St.  Louis:  Concordia,  1975,  cloth  $3.95,  paper  $1.95), 
79  pp.  ISBN:  0-570-03035-8. 

P.  Guilluy,  La  culpabilite  fondamentale.  Peche  originel  et  anthropologie  moderne, 
Recherches  et  Syntheses,  Section  de  Morale  11  (Gembloux:  Duculot,  1975,  paper 
420  Bel.  fr. ;  Lille:  Centre  interdisciplinaire  des  facultes  catholiques,  1975,  48  F), 
vii  and  200  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-8011-0076-5. 

P.  N.  Holtrop,  Tussen  Pietisme  en  Reveil.  Het  “ Deutsche  Christentumsgesell- 
schaft”  in  Nederland,  1784-1833  (Amsterdam:  Rodopi,  1975,  paper  $15.25),  311 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN :  90-6203-059-9.  Distributed  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  by  International  Scholarly  Book  Services. 

H.  M.  Manteau-Bonamy,  O.P.,  La  doctrine  mariale  du  Pere  Kolbe.  Esprit-Saint 
et  Conception  Immaculee  (Paris:  Lethielleux,  1975,  paper  19.50  F),  143  pp.  ISBN: 
2-249-60096-1. 

R.  Michaud,  Les  patriarches.  Histoire  et  theologie,  Lire  la  Bible  42  (Paris:  Cerf, 

S  1975,  paper  27  F),  176  pp.  Bibliography. 

H.-R.  Muller-Schwefe,  I  died  comandamenti  spiegati  per  il  nostro  tempo,  trans. 
G.  Forza,  Biblioteca  minima  de  cultura  religiosa  25  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1975,  paper 
1,500  L),  115  pp. 

K.  J.  Newton,  Brethren  Missionary  Work  in  Mysore  State,  Christian  Brethren 
Research  Fellowship  Occasional  Paper  6  (Middlesex:  Christian  Brethren  Research 
Fellowship,  1975,  paper  $1.50),  48  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-900128-05-4. 

J.  S.  Oosthuizen,  Van  Plotinus  tot  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  ’n  Studie  oor  die  meta- 
morfose  van  die  Westerse  werklikheidsbeeld  (Amsterdam:  Rodopi,  1975,  paper 
$16),  342  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-81806.  ISBN:  90-6203-168-4.  Dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  by  International  Scholarly  Book  Services. 

P.  Perkins,  Gospel  of  St.  John,  Read  and  Pray,  no.  3  (Chicago:  Franciscan 
Herald,  1975,  paper  $.95),  98  pp.  LCN:  75-2360.  ISBN:  0-8199-0672-1. 

M.  Quoist,  Prayers,  trans.  A.  M.  Forsvth  and  A.  M.  de  Commaille  (New  York: 
Avon,  1975,  paper  $2.95),  x  and  179  pp.  LCN:  63-17141.  ISBN:  0-380-00406-2. 
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K.  Rahner,  Schriften  zur  Theologie.  Band  XII :  Theologie  aus  Erfahrung  des 
Geistes  (Zurich — Einsiedeln — Cologne:  Benziger,  1975,  DM  16.80;  15.80  Sw.  fr.), 
622  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-545-22081-8. 

G.  W.  Rammenzweig,  Kirclie  zwischen  Biirokratie  und  Demokratie.  Kommunika- 
tions-  und  Entscheidungsprozesse ,  Urban-Taschenbiicher,  T-Reihe  618  (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer,  1975,  paper  DM  12),  154  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-17-002469-8. 

Religiose  Sozialisation,  ed.  M.  Arndt,  Urban-Taschenbiicher,  T-Reihe  617  (Stutt¬ 
gart:  Kohlhammer,  1975,  paper  DM  10),  110  pp.  ISBN:  3-17-002508-2. 

J.  A.  Sanders,  Identite  de  la  Bible.  Torah  &  Canon,  trans.  P.  Mailhe,  Lectio 
Divina  87  (Paris:  Cerf,  1975,  paper  35  F),  178  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

R.  Schoenbechler,  The  Book  of  Wisdom.  An  Interpretative  Version  In  Mea¬ 
sured  Rhythm  (Collegeville,  MN:  Liturgical  Press,  1975,  paper  $2.85),  vii  and 
136  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8146-0891-4. 

M.  Scholtens,  Le  mysticisme  de  Pascal  (Assen:  Van  Gorcum,  1974,  paper  $7), 
112  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-232-1196-0.  Distributed  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
by  International  Scholarly  Book  Services. 

W.  Schrader,  Die  Auflosung  der  Warumfrage  (Amsterdam:  Rodopi,  1975,  paper 
$8),  xvi  and  60  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-6203-478-0.  Distributed  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  by  International  Scholarly  Book  Services. 

C.  Schutz,  Verborgenheit  Gottes.  Martin  Bubers  Werk  —  Eine  Gesamtdarst el- 
lung  (Zurich:  Benziger,  1975,  paper  DM  39),  493  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-545-25037-7. 

H.  Siemers  (ed.),  Theologie  zwischen  Anpassung  und  Isolation.  Argumente  fur 
eine  kommunikative  Wissenschaft,  Urban-Taschenbiicher,  T-Reihe,  Band  611 
(Stuttgart — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1975,  paper  DM  12),  152  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  3-17-002287-3. 

Soziales  Lernen.  Gruppenarbeit  fiir  den  Frieden,  ed.  H.-E.  Bahr  and  A.-S.  Seippel, 
Urban-Taschenbiicher,  Reihe  80,  Band  875  (Stuttgart:  Kohlhammer,  1975,  paper 
DM  12),  156  pp.  ISBN:  3-17-002601-1. 

Studia  Biblica  et  Theologica.  Essays  by  the  Students  of  Fuller  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  vol.  5,  no.  1  (March  1975). 

Les  stylites  Syriens.  I:  Martyrs  du  temps  de  paix.  Les  stylites,  by  I.  Pena;  II:  Les 
stylites  autour  de  QaVat  Simian,  by  P.  Castellana;  III:  Le  culte  et  Viconographie 
des  stylites,  by  R.  Fernandez,  Publications  du  “Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum,” 
Collection  Minor  16  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1975,  paper),  222  pp., 
48  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

K.  Sullivan,  The  Book  of  Daniel  and  the  Book  of  Jonah,  OT  Reading  Guide  28 
(Collegeville,  MN :  Liturgical  Press,  1975,  paper  $.50),  119  pp. 

Trinity  Journal,  vol.  3  (Spring  1974)  ;  vol.  4  (Spring  1975). 

E.  Weisheit,  To  the  Kid  in  the  Pew.  60  Chapel  Talks  (St.  Louis:  Concordia, 
1974,  $4.25),  128  pp.  LCN :  74-4548.  ISBN:  0-570-03238-5. 
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